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TRAVELS GEORGIA AND FLORIDA, 
REPORT DR. JOHN FOTHERGILL 


WILLIAM BARTRAM 


INTRODUCTION 


The part played William Bartram acquiring 
and diffusing knowledge early American natural his- 
tory, and his own place among the naturalists 
this country, are reasonably well known. late 
years, especially, there has been ample evidence 
steadily growing interest in, and appreciation of, this 
unassuming Quaker and his works. While his reputa- 
tion far has been based primarily upon his 
which first appeared 1791, the circle his admirers 
should extended and strengthened the publica- 
tion the present manuscript and other material not 
hitherto available print. 

Among the more useful interesting biographical 
sketches William Bartram, mention may made 
those Ord(?) (1832), Darlington (1849: 288-289), 
Youmans (1896: 24-39), Stone 1932), Morris 
(1907), Cooper (1929), Exell (1929), Fagin (1933), 
Mrs. Cheston (1938), and Earnest (1940). 

the literary field, the debt owed Bartram 
various English, American, and Continental writers 
has been amply demonstrated Cooper, Fagin, and 
others. the other hand, there has been full 
gencral interpretation his natural history records. 
biological specialists fail recognize many spe- 
cies plants and animals the names thai Bartram 
applied them. While the purely literary student 
may feel particular concern this score, even 
should derive modicum new pleasure and satisfac- 
tion through identification the Bartramian species. 

the systematic biologist and naturalist this 
prime necessity. For him there tolerance the 
morphologist’s dissertation the frog—as if, forsooth, 
there were only one species! The naturalist must 
know which species, and will never rest satisfied until 
that goal, within human reach, attained. 
such spirit that approaches the study Bartram. 
For him, the value this pioneer’s observations 
rightly depends very large degree upon the proper 
identification his species. This has been one the 
major tasks the preparation the present manu- 
script for publication. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Bartram here provides his London patron, Dr. John 
with account his experiences and 
observations during the first two years his extended 
southern trip. affords extremely interesting 


biographical sketch, see the annotated index. 


comparison with his published and has proved 
especially useful the interpretation his work 
supplies additional information throws 
new light various puzzling species, his itinerary, 
and his chronology. Being printed here essen- 
tially literal form, shows his actual qualifica- 
tions—or lack thereof—in composition, punctuation, 
and orthography. Despite certain crudities these 
matters (such were partly ironed out the 
evidences the divine spark are not lacking. 
impossible say whether Bartram had any 
thought the publication this report, was, any 
rate, fully aware that two his father’s journals, 
which had been sent Peter Collinson, had been pub- 
lished London. However that may be, the manu- 
script contains beautiful descriptive passages similar 
those the thus clear that Bartram 
himself, and editor was responsi- 
ble for such passages. The manuscript far fresher 
document than the Travels, and almost wholly free 
from the disturbing that the discriminat- 
ing student finds the published work. Bartram 
himself record being dissatisfied with the latter 
(Baldwin, Darlington, the manu- 
script, while covering the same general ground parts 
and the Travels, far from being mere dupli- 
cate may considered more 
reliable than the least most the points 
wherein the two are variance. 

There comparatively little that can said con- 
sumably compiled from Bartram’s long-lost original 
field journals. Such journals were necessary basis 
for his keeping his records this 
manner, would have been heeding the instructions 
Dr. Fothergill, who had written him September 
1773 (Bartram papers 27, Hist. Soc. Pennsyl- 

will right keep little journal, marking the soil, 
situation, plants remarkable animals, where 
found, and the general particulars relative them they 
cast up. Mark the places, they [the plants] grow in, 
whether swamps, dry Banks, under shade the open 
country: these circumstances will assist their culture 
here. 

will necessary send the journals when can 


done safely Charlestown for safety, least they should 
lost stolen, which would irretrievable loss. 


view the division the manuscript into two 
volumes, each separately paged, quite likely that 
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they were prepared and separate times. 
Volume may have been gotten ready for shipment 
the schooner that was due leave Spalding’s Lower 
Store the St. John’s the autumn 
tram utilized this place sort headquarters dur- 
ing his Florida sojourn, and rested there during the 
intervals between his various excursions horscback 
first volume may have been finally 
dispatched Dr. Fothergill from Sunbury, Ga., about 
the end Bartram refers the (pp. 
from that port. 

Volume differs from volume certain slight 
but perhaps significant Many words that 
remain misspelled volume and 
tram’s. ‘This fact suggests that volume although 
perhaps prepared Georgia, may not have 
been before his return Charleston 
March 25, 1775 letter March 27, 1775, John 
Bartram; Bartram papers 78, Hist. Soc. Pennsyl- 
Charleston might have availed 
himself dictionary well the counsel some 
friend, such Dr. Lionel Chalmers. 
also must have had access the twelfth 
Linnacus’ Systema Naturae (1766-1768), for many 
the technical names that appear the later pages 
volume are obviously derived from it. work 
very likely have been the possession one 
Charleston friends, Dr. Alexander Garden, 
who had long been correspondence with 
been about Bartram himself the wilds 
Florida. 

The few notes inserted page concerning 
Stone creation” Minerx, and 
have resulted from suggestion his adviser, Dr. 
Chalmers, letter November 1773 (Gratz col- 
lection, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania) 


this bad season for Botanizing, Suppose You were 
toemploy Your leisure Time, when travelling, Searching 
for Ores, Minerals, other natural Productions— 


Volume contains mention Bartram’s depar- 
ture from Florida his subsequent arrival 
Georgia South Carolina. That information, how- 
ever, may have been imparted some accompanying 
letter. 

After Dr. Fothergill’s death 1780, the manuscript 
presumably passed into the possession Sir Joseph 
Banks, since his signature appears the first page 
each the two volumes. Subsequently the manu- 
script became the property the British Museum 
(Natural History), where has reposed the library 
the Herbarium. While its existence has been known 
America for some years (cf. Cooper, 1929: 29), the 
exact nature its contents remained unknown this 


side the Atlantic until quite 
the solicitation Dr. Ernest Earnest, who was devot- 
ing himself literary aspects Bartram, the His- 
torical Pennsylvania acquired photostatic 
copy from the British Museum after 
its arrival had opportunity examine the manu- 
script and once realized its great value supple- 
ment the The hope publication, that 
then took shape, last realized, through the interest 
and co-operation the John Bartram Association and 
the American Philosophical Socicty. 

The original copy volume (marked 
preceded separate sheet the following 
prefatory remarks the handwriting some librarian 
other commentator: 


This and another volume No. 79) contain narra- 
tive William Bartram’s Travels Georgia and Florida 
written him for Dr. Fothergill whose request and 
expense the travels were undertaken. Bartram sent 
drawings plants and animals observed him Fother- 
These are bound folio volume along with some 
letters from his father—John Bartram Fothergill. 


The drawings just referred number about 38. 
Apparently most them are Gone water color. 
Some them are reproduced the present publica- 
tion. They furnish early certain particu- 
larly interesting plants, including racemosa 
and Ximenia americana. (In the same category be- 
long the illustrations Canna flaccida, Franklinia 
and Nyssa ogeche, which appeared the 
preceding work John Bartram (1942).) draw- 
ings the Florida Sandhill Crane, Limpkin, Black 
Vulture, and Warmouth Perch are the closest approxi- 
mations have the type specimens, since the 
specimens themselves were evidently 
Those the Alligator faithfully portray certain habits 
that were long but unwarrantably disbelieved cer- 
tain critics. Altogether, this doubtless the most 
significant collection Bartram drawings ever pub- 
lished single work. 

With the manuscript there nineteenth-century 
map the Southeastern States (antedating most 
the railroads Florida), which some 
roughly outlined Bartram’s routes red. 


BARTRAM’S PREVIOUS EXPERIENCES THE 


his (1791) Bartram drops only slight 
hint here and there concerning his southern expericnces 
prior his grand adventure 

The first these was sojourn some four years 
the Cape Fear River, this 
period was residing either with proximity 
his father’s half-brother, Col. William Bartram, pro- 
prietor plantation Ashwood Bladen County. 
(For sketch the latter, see Bartram, 1942: 
81.) Here the young William was endeavoring 
make livelihood merchant trader, but was 
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obviously managing very poorly (cf. Darlington, 1849: 
229, 239, 241, 246, 261, 262, 265, 266, 421, 
423, The sojourn North Carolina was inter- 
rupted return visit Philadelphia 1762 (letter 
from Col. William Bartram John Bartram, June 11, 
1762; Bartram papers 77, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania). 

readily gave this business accompany his 
father journey Florida, extending from August, 
1765, March, 1766 (cf. Bartram, 1942). His own 
part this affair, his father’s assistant, was appa- 
rently rather minor one; yet furnished the basic 
training and qualification for his solitary expedition 
the next decade. the journey 
made some drawings, but kept any sort journal 
his own, has never come particu- 
larly interesting note that the trails blazed the 
two Bartrams this time were destined 
traced very faithfully over most their extent the 
younger man during his famous journey 1773-77. 
(Compare the respective routes outlined Bar- 
tram (1942, maps and and the present work 
(maps and 4).) 

the conclusion the joint Florida trip 1766, 
William remain the banks the St. 
John’s, near the mouth Picolata Sixmile Creek, 
and there try his hand indigo-growing. This 
venture resulted rapid and pathetic disillusionment, 
revealed letter written Henry Laurens 
the elder Bartram August 1766 (Darlington, 1849: 
September, 1766, William sent some 
secds Thomas Lamboll Charleston. Novem- 
ber Mr. (doubtless the cartographer and 
historian, Brahm) reported Lamboll that 
William had departed from St. Augustine and had 
suffered shipwreck. Perhaps the notation 
here” the map the Florida East Coast 
preceding point opposite New Smyrna, 
allusion this episode. Although his exact 
whereabouts and occupation during the following 
months are uncertain, letter April 28, 1767, from 
Lamboll (Bartram papers 66, Hist. Soc. Pennsyl- 
vania) was addressed him St. Augustine. 
letter mentions the receipt one written William 
ten days previously. July 28, 1767, and Feb- 
ruary 16, 1768, Peter Collinson (cf. 1942: 
1-5) wrote from London William Bartram concern- 
ing some drawings Florida plants 
ceived from the latter (Bartram papers 68, 73; 
Darlington, 1849: 288, that time, however, 
William had very likely returned Philadelphia. 

Several Collinson’s letters 1768 throw in- 
teresting light William’s that Feb- 
ruary 16, after discussing the drawings Florida 
plants, adds: 


These Short Hints received Earness regard 
many other Curious articles thy Florida that 
now time will not Sensible the Pains 
taken the Neatness and Accuracie the perform- 


ance, but must not forget tell thee how much 
Delighted See thy progress the Linnaean System. 


letter John Bartram the following day 
(Bartram papers 79) remarks how 
has obliged Mee with his Curious 
few days later (February 29) writes again John 
(Bartram papers 75): next Leisure will 
bestow Some regard Billey|’s] Very curious deserta- 
tions the Productions 

The foregoing remarks Collinson furnish tantaliz- 
ing evidence concerning what was probably William 
Bartram’s earliest manuscript general subject, 
any more comprchensive scope than the occasional 
notes various turtles and birds that 
viously transmitted Collinson and George Ed- 
wards. may take have been brief descrip- 
tive account least the principal plants and animals 
pages and following volume the manuscript 
published herewith. was obviously product his 
first and longest sojourn Florida, extending from 
October, 1765, least April, period 
included his journey the St. John’s River with his 
father during the winter his disheartening 
attempt during the following season grow indigo 
near the mouth Picolata Creek, and apparently 
sojourn St. Augustine vicinity during the winter 
lack any further reference what 
must have been exceedingly interesting and precious 
manuscript does not augur well for its eventual redis- 
covery among the reliquiae Collinsonianae somewhere 

December 25, 1767, Collinson requests John 
Bartram draw, with Billy’s assistance, the outlines 
St. Augustine. July 1768, acknowledging 
“two prospects St. Augustine,” adds: 
much obliged for Billy’s assistance drawing the 
(Bartram papers 71, 77; Darlington, 1849: 
296, 300.) 

Collinson did William outstanding service 
bringing his drawings the attention Dr. John 
Fothergill (letter July 18, 1768, Bartram papers 
78; Darlington, 1849: Dr. Fothergill there- 
upon commissioned William furnish drawings 
shells and turtles, and eventually became the patron 
for his extensive southern explorations 
(The letter July was apparently the last one that 
ever addressed the Bartrams; came 
the end his days August 11, 1768.) 

William’s next response southward urge took 
Philadelphia, and thereupon set out for parts unknown 
even his father. behind him debts 
least 100 pounds, which were his father and 
his brother-in-law George Bartram. Septem- 
ber, 1770, wrote from North Carolina (evidently 
the home his uncle his 
parents his whereabouts John Bartram’s letter 
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April 25, 1771, William, exhibition the 
Academy Natural Sciences There 
little nothing record William’s principal 
during this sojourn the South. did, 
however, prepare some drawings for Dr. Fothergill. 
dispatching them from sometime 
1772, expressed desire undertake trip 
Florida and apparently intimated that the support 
this liberal patron science would 
felt “pity that such genius should sink 
under his sake, well thine [John 
ton, 1849: 344 346.) 

details appear letter written Dr. 
October 23, 1772, Dr. Lionel Chalmers, 
Charleston, with which enclosed letter for 
William. Here virtually requests Dr. Chalmers 
act his agent supervising William’s researches, 
and also states the financial terms his offer. 


the person whom the enclosed letter addressed 
the son that eminent naturalist John Bartram 
Philadelphia; merchandize but not fitted 
inclination least.—He not quite systematick 
botanist. knows plants and draws 
ceived letter from him this summer from Charlestown, 
offering his services Botanical journey the 
enquire for him, deliver the letter that accompanys this; 
enquire into his situation and his views, and lend him any 
assistance that may expedient expence. 

have told him, that should leave every thing this 
kind thy was thinking give him Ten guineas, 
fit him out with some necessarys immediately, and 
allow him any sum not exceeding 50£ Ann. for two years 

consideration this sum, should obliged col- 
lect and send me, all the curious plants and seeds, and 
other natural productions that might occur him. Any 
extraordinary expences packing conveying his collec- 
tions the nearest Port, should not object paying. 
Likewise would make him allowance for his drawings, 
proportionable their accuracy. Birds, reptiles, insects, 
plants should drawn, the spot. 

For any moneys advanced him, please draw upon 
sight. would wish encourage, not injure 
him, proposing provision that may make him idle. 
(Bartram papers 26, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania.) 


William evidently returned Philadelphia late 
1772 early 1773, perhaps make preparations for 
his extensive travels the deep South. From that 
port set sail once more March 20, 
greatest and most successful enterprise was now fairly 
launched. 

the long journey 1773-77 William Bartram 
found himself last his proper metier. was now 
free from the confining and distasteful vocation mer- 
chant well from his harrowing experience at- 
tempting grow indigo the St. John’s. one 
previously burdened with debt, the assurance 
pounds per year must have been distinctly comforting. 
himself testified later years (manuscript ac- 


companying herbarium specimens the British 
Noble Fothergill liberally supported 
whilst his employ with ample pecuniary assistance.” 
could now invite his soul his own pleasure 
leisurely travels through the primeval wilderness the 
Southeast, meanwhile absorbing the wonders and 
beauties plant and animal life and observing Creck, 
Cherokee, and Seminole while they were still largely 
unspoiled undue contact with the devastating white 
civilization. 

may added that William Bartram was now 
also far removed from his father’s apparently none too 
sympathetic approving attitude. may imagine 
that confided something his feeling this sub- 
ject his mentor Charleston, Dr. For 
the latter writes, postscript letter April 
1773, John Bartram (Gratz collection, Hist. Soc. 
Pennsylvania) 


Your Son has all the Requisites Application Re- 
searches this Sort, that his Father had before 
indeed Surprises me, that You Should not have encour- 
aged this Genius his Naturalist Sooner; for; tho’ you 
Nature prevailed far disqualify him from Pursuits 
this the whole, John Bartram has Son, who 
hope will perpetuate both his Father’s his own Name, 
for the Advancement Natural Philosophy, well 
Science general. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
THE BARTRAM ROUTES 


The preparation for publication the present man- 
and one John Bartram (1942) 
has involved number journeys over the Bartram 
routes, some ten thousand miles, car, 
boat, afoot. These journeys have extended 
from Philadelphia the Mobile Delta and the upper 
St. John’s. Beginning small way 1917, they 
have increased length and duration within the past 
ten years, especially 1939 and through 
good fortune and the co-operation many 
(whose names will appear subsequent pages), the 
Bartram routes have been retraced surprising de- 
tail. true that here and there the trail remains 
obscure, and yet over literally hundreds miles the 
present-day follower Bartram need not deviate more 
than few feet (or rods most) from his time-worn 
track. The routes traced are outlined maps 
and 

has thus been possible often find 

numerous plants and animals the very 
where the good Quaker naturalist recorded them. 
ravages civilization—lumbering, agriculture, roads, 
fires, stream pollution, excessive hunting, and other 
interferences with nature, often wanton unjusti- 
fiable been the primary obstacle greater 
success. 

Field investigations bearing the present manu- 
script have been carried out Georgia 1933, 1934, 
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and 1936, collaboration with the late Arthur 
Leeds; and both Georgia and Florida 1939 and 
1940 (during the latter year collaboration with 
Perot Walker). Some details the various itineraries 
have already appeared (Harper, 1939; introduction 
(p. Bartram, 1942). 


BARTRAM’S STATUS NATURALIST 


The pleasant task annotating the present manu- 
script and similar work forthcoming new edition 
the have been the means gaining little 
clearer insight than was perhaps previously possible, 
into the oft-broached questions: What Bartram’s 
What his integrity? 

His critics began heard soon after the publica- 
tion the Travels, and, perhaps owing insuffi- 
cient number defenders, they seemed gradually 
increase numbers and boldness. Some his prin- 
cipal critics, and likewise some his champions, may 
now quoted. 

long ago 1817 there was implication previous 
criticism Baldwin’s remark (in Darlington, 1843: 
232): [Mrs. James Spalding] says that his account 
the Alligators not 

the same year Baldwin wrote Darlington 
paying venerable William Bartram and 
comparing notes with him East Florida. 
then added (in Darlington, 1843: 238): 


being able confirm several his doubtful plants, 
was extremely gratifying him; and wished most 
anxiously that would return and find others them, 
before descended the grave. Aware the suspicions 
which some entertain his veracity, was truly feast 
observe how his time-worn countenance brightened 
the vindication his character, which informed 
him was prepared offer. 


manuscript memorandum left Prof. Benjamin 
Barton, and dated October 1811, reads follows: 


Mr. Compte [probably John Eatton Conte] thinks 
Bartram wrote much his Travels from memory; 
seemed not, think, repose much contidence him; 
dont believe the story the aligators—He added, Bar- 
tram much laughed Georgia. 


similar mood Major Conte himself wrote 
(1830a: 96): “Mr. Bartram was but little natural- 
ist, and very frequently incorrect his 

For these early strictures Conte eventually 
(1854: 13), with more mature judgment, made most 
handsome amends: 


remember when was much the custom ridicule Mr. 
Bartram, and doubt the truth many his relations. 
For own part must say, that having travelled his 
track have tested his accuracy, and can bear testimony 
the absolute correctness all his statements. travelled 
through Florida [in 1822] before was overrun its 
present inhabitants, and found every thing exactly 


the possession Mrs. John Delafield. 


reported when was there, even the locality 
small and insignificant plants. Mr. Bartram was man 
unimpeached integrity and veracity, primeval simplicity 
manners and honesty unsuited these times, when such 
virtues are not appreciated. 


Much applaud and sympathize with the general 
tenor Conte’s tribute, must admitted that 
are speaking the poetic rather than the literal truth 
the any voluminous writer. 

John Edwards Holbrook, very likely influenced 
the earlier opinion his friend Conte, wrote (1840, 
ed. 


Bartram, though respectable botanist, was not ac- 
curate zoologist, his writings clearly enough show. 

Bartram was upright though somewhat over credu- 
lous naturalist. 


Sir Charles Lyell’s testimony about this same 
period (1849, 251) much interest: 


When first read Bartram’s account alligators more 
than twenty feet long, and how they attacked his boat and 
bellowed like bulls, and made sound like distant thunder, 
suspected him exaggeration; but all inquiries here 
depended upon. 


early but owner (perhaps British) 
copy the 1794 (London) edition the Travels, 
now the library the Academy Natural Sciences 
Philadelphia, had copied the flyleaf certain 
passage from Bartram’s description storm sea, 
and another from his account the Alligators devour- 
ing multitudes fishes the St. John’s River—‘‘as 
specimens the author’s simple style, and scrupulous 
And had then added: “Bravo Yankee 
Doudle this out-Herods Herod.” 

John James Audubon (1835: 128), after observing 
the Wood Ibis flocks composed several thou- 
criticized Bartram for remarking that 
solitary bird does not associate flocks, but gen- 
erally seen However, this point Dr. Henry 
Bryant, able New England ornithologist, made the 
following comment (1859: 16): “It happens that 
went over precisely the same ground the St. Johns 

Dr. Allen became one Bartram’s severest 
critics his discussion the latter’s Vul- 


ture” Florida. says (1871: 


cannot avoid the conclusion that the main 

purely mythical species, notwithstanding the high reputa- 
tion for veracity generally accorded Mr. Bartram. 
seems evident that Bartram’s account con- 
fused mixture either pure fiction and truth, with the 
former largely preponderance, the characters 
several different species. 
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Dr. Allen’s judgment closely followed Arthur 
Howell his Florida Bird Life (1932: 
ever, more recent investigation, based part upon the 
present Bartram manuscript, which was not available 
Dr. Allen and other critics, has gone far toward 
establishing the identity the 
the King Vulture (Sarcoramphus papa), known 
range the present time only from Mexico South 
America (Harper, 1936). 

Dr. Allen’s strictures were very likely factor 
certain later expressions skepticism 
concerning Bartram’s account the bellowing and 
other truly remarkable performances the Alligator, 
observed them under primeval conditions the 
St. example, Dr. True (1884; 145) 
refers this account evident 
and Dr. Remington Kellogg (1929: 10) remarks 
“obvious embellishments” it. 

Dr. Clarke (1891: 184-185) tempers his 
criticism with fair allowance for literary 


While written with such spirit and enthusiasm carry 
the author beyond the limits simple and accurate state- 
ment, contains much that undoubtedly correct con- 
cerning the alligators Florida one hundred years ago. 
Considerable allowance must made for the dra- 
matic character Bartram’s style. 


Dr. Gilbert Pearson writes (in Pearson, Brimley 
and Brimley, 1919: 5): 


Some his stories are very highly colored. speaks 
the alligators South Carolina rushing with ter- 
rible roarings, and states that the steam issuing from their 
mouths and nostrils threw over him water. 
reading his writings one inclined believe that had 
lived to-day some persons might have classed him 
“nature 


The observation Alligators not quoted accurately 
and wrongly placed South Carolina. last 
sentence quoted above omitted revised edition 
the same work (1942: xxv). 

quite evident that not one these critics had 
ever seen wild Alligator bellow, and that extent 
they lacked more than century 
and half, during which successor 
Bartram have placed record single word 
direct visual observations the bellowing, was 
good fortune witness this performance the 
borders Okefinokee Swamp, and was happy 
realizing that Bartram’s account was 
cated nearly every detail (Harper, 1930: 

will observed that most the criticism directed 
against Bartram has revolved about his accounts the 
Alligator and the this time, 
however, the critics are generally 
large difficulty with nearly all these critics has been 
sort insistence literal interpretation every- 
thing wrote. overlook the fact his dreamy, 
impractical, poetic nature, which, the view 
fair-minded person, should entitle him little lee- 


way— the poetic license—in 
flights. His style and his general outlook belong 
him natural history was scarcely exact science, but 
study regarded and interpreted with something 
vision. Otherwise, how would have 
inspired many 

His sense spiritual keen and his 
fecling genuine, even expressed simple and re- 
dundant phrases. has appreciative eye for the 
Pine and for the extendsive 
Savanahs” East Florida. His ecstatic account 
the great Alachua Savanna literary 
gem. Though admitting that Sandhill Cranes make 
soup,” prefers seraphic music 
the ethereal Some still unpublished 
outpourings regard peace and good will 
toward all mankind and wild creatures well, are 
marked the loftiest idealism. 

Bartram may regarded man and 
conscientiously endeavoring furnish appreciative 
description the natural history vast and largely 
virgin region. This was obviously arduous task 
for had little technical training other 
than that acquired perusing few works natural 
enabled him draw (in Latin) brief 
diagnoses plants and animals. His knowledge 
nature was based part upon long association with 
his father, self-taught botanist, but probably 
more upon his own experiences, under the abiding 
inspiration deep love for living things. him- 
self 73-74) has aptly expressed his motives, 
contrast those young mechanic who had been 
his temporary companion Florida: 


Whilst continually impelled restless spirit 
curiosity, pursuit new productions nature, chief 
happiness consisted tracing and admiring the infinite 
power, majesty and perfection the Almighty Creator, 
and the contemplation, that through divine aid and per- 
mission, might instrumental discovering, and intro- 
ducing into native country, some original productions 
nature, which might become useful society. 


Further insight into the naturalist’s character may 
had from the following brief tribute Prof. Benja- 
min Smith Barton (1803, who, during all his 
adult life, was perhaps the closest scientific associate 
Bartram: 


While thus publicly return thanks this ingenious 
naturalist, for his kind liberality enriching work, 
sincerely rejoice have opportunity declaring, how 
much happiness, the study natural history, has 
been owing acquaintance with him; how often have 
availed myself his knowledge the investigation the 
natural productions our native country; how sincere 
have loved him for the happiest union moral integrity, 
with original genius, and unaspiring science, for whic 


The same tribute appears the subsequent editions 
(1812; 1827) the Elements Botany. 
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The esteem expressed Prof. Barton was evidently 
fully shared his nephew, William Barton, who 
wrote (1818, 


Mr. Bartram still living, though aged and infirm. 
resides Kingsess gardens, where hallows his vener- 
able appearance, and graces his instructive converse and 
simple manners, the seat founded and supported his 
family. one the most unambitious lovers nature 
have ever seen. With mind keen, penetrating, and 
vivacious, applied himself early life, the study 
botany, and indeed natural history generally; but more 
particularly devoted himself the study the manners 
and habits our birds, and other interesting points 
inquiry connected with their history and migrations. 
his travels into Florida, relates these all the fervour 
real lover nature’s works, and with such innocent 
enthusiasm, that cannot fail love and venerate the 
his observations have been communicated others, for the 
good science; and him, the late Professor Barton, Dr. 
Muhlenberg, Wilson, the ornithologist, and many others, 
have been largely indebted for much useful information. 


carrying his faunal and floral investigations, there 
was perhaps little importance other than Catesby’s 
somewhat but sumptuous Natural 
Carolina, Gronovius’ Edwards’ 
Natural Birds and Gleanings Natural 
and the highly incomplete lists and meager 
descriptions Linnaeus’ Species Plantarum, Systema 
Naturae, and Systema Vegetabilium. the time 
his major travels there were apparently only two other 
Thomas Jefferson. botanists, doubtless knew 
(as boy) the visiting Peter Kalm, but apparently 
never met John Clayton Virginia. 1753, with 
his father, visited the home Cadwallader Colden, 
near Newburgh, had previously visited 
John Bartram the Schuylkill (Darlington, 1849: 
intervals, least, William must have 
something his cousin, Humphry 
Marshall, botanist Chester County, Pa., and 
author the Arbustrum Americanum (1785) (Darling- 
ton, 1849: 522). was only the later years his 
life that acquaintance developed with such botanists 
Benjamin Barton, André Michaux, Palisot Beau- 
vois, Henry Muhlenberg, William Baldwin, and John 
Eatton Conte. 

the botanical and ethnological worlds Bartram 
has had larger share just recognition than among 
His reports the early distribution 
plants and the primeval condition the vegetation 
the traversed are priceless. His Tra- 


Garden himself remarked the scarcity American 
naturalists, letter November 19, 1764, John Ellis 
London (quoted Smith, 1821, 522): desire 
recommend some person you, that curious. the 
hardest task that ever you gave really know none such 
nearer than Mr. Braham Brahm] the south- 
ward, Mr. John Bartram the any other exist, 
really know them not, nor have yet heard them.” 


vels (1791) and his the Creek and 
Cherokee (1853) are epochal contributions 
the the Southeast during the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period, despite the fact that these accounts are 
not wholly free from inaccuracies. large extent, 
the inaccuracies may traced 
formants. 

Many the plants and animals that Bartram en- 
countered were new science; yet signally failed 
make full use the great opportunity had 
bestow valid technical names upon his new discoveries. 
true that did apply considerable number 
new names species (particularly birds and plants), 
but usually rather haphazard way. simply 
more, the period his travels public museums were 
and even private collections containing com- 
parative material essential the description new 
species were almost non-existent this 
the confused state taxonomics his day, not 
wondered that occasionally went astray 
his interpretation species briefly described some 
plant that are still unable recognize. 

Perhaps few words should said here concerning 
the validity such technical names Bartram did 
apply his new although this scarcely 
question his accuracy, and certainly not his 
Elliott Coues (1875) made notable 
defense certain his bird names, the same time 
characterizing him (p. 338) man unimpeach- 
able veracity, scrupulously exact every circumstance 
Although these names are not present 
accepted the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
firmly believe that some them are perfectly valid 
under the International Rules Nomen- 
clature and must eventually 
category there are not only bird names, but also 
one mammal name, one reptile name, and 
name (Harper, 1940: 694-695; 1942a; 1942d). 
Bartram’s new names plants, far they are 
identifiable and have priority, have been generally 
accepted and are current use. 

must remembered that his journey 
Bartram’s primary official function was merely that 
botanical explorer and collector. His specimens 
were forwarded his London patron, Dr. 
and the task identifying and describing them was 
assigned Danicl Solander, accomplished Swedish 
botanist then resident England (see sketches 
Smith, 1821, 1-3, and Nature 146 (3696): 295, 
August 31, 1940). How this plan miscarried 


the exception, perhaps, the the Ameri- 
can Philosophical which was begun sometime prior 
April 20, 1770, and the museum the Library Society Charles- 
Town, the establishment which was voted January 12, 1773, 
but evidently did not become effective until some later date 
(Simpson, 1942). 
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mens (now the British that supplied 
toa Mr. Barclay 1788: 


collected these specimens amongst many hundred 
others about years ago when Botanical reserches 
Carolina Georgia and duplicates which sent 
Doctor Fothergil; very few which find have enterd 
the Systema Vegetabilium, not even the last Edition. 

The number specimens that sent were submited 
the examination Doctor Solander which the returns 
received from the Doctor (the nos. corresponding with 
New Genera Species; soon after Doctor Solander 
Doctor Fothergill soon after followed 
have never what became the specimens. 

These remaining with some more that have kept 
this time, which cheerfully offer for the inspection 
amusement the curious, expecting desiring other 
than the bare mention being the discoverer, 
reward due for traveling several thousand miles mostly 
amongst Indian Nations which not only difficult but 
Dangerous, besides suffering sickness cold 
with perfect Sence gratitude with pleasure 
edge that the Noble Fothergill liberally supported whilst 
his employ with ample pecuniary assistance. 

Wm. Bartram 
Nov. 1788! 


During the 14-year interval between Bartram’s re- 
turn from the field and the publication his book, 
some the new plants had discovered were found 
independently and published Thomas Walter his 
Flora Caroliniana number the 
new birds had encountered were described 
the revised thirteenth edition 
Systema (1, pts. 1-2, 1788-89). 

The hardships briefly alluded the passage 
quoted above were means all that Bartram had 
contend with. But his enthusiasm, sincerity, and 
fortitude enabled him and overcome obstacles 
and dangers every sort, land sea, the settle- 
ments the wilderness. Among them were 
the Atlantic, Florida hurricane, murderous sa- 
vages, extremes heat and cold, hunger, 
severe illness, venomous snakes, furious Alligators, 
marauding Wolf, and nights made entirely sleepless 
tormenting mosquitoes (which might have been kept 
bay few yards netiing). There was also 
the additional hazard faced volunteering serve 
with Revolutionary force under his friend General 
Lachlan McIntosh (Ord?, 1832: iii). 

Bartram’s intellectual make-up there was un- 
deniable streak His indifference and 


inaccuracy matters dates, distances, and 


sions constitute virtual “blind his mental 
vision. His memory was evidently faulty; perhaps 
his remembrance events his southern tour was 


the original kindly furnished Dr. Francis 
The “last Linnaeus’ Systema Vegetabilium, 
which Bartram refers this note, probably the two-volume 
English edition 1783. was evidently this edition that 
Thomas Jefferson sent brother John from Paris 
January 27, 1786 (Jefferson papers, Massachusetts Hist. Soc.— 
fide Dr. Edwin Betts). 


affected some extent two long spells severe 
illness—one Darien, Ga., 1773, and another 
Alabama and Mississippi 1775. esti- 
mates distances and dimensions may have been due, 
part, defective eyesight. The chronology 
practically all who have attempted cite his dates; 
and has been worked out only arduous labor and 
reference many supplementary documents. 
more than once misdated his letters and manuscripts 
year more, and even gave the wrong month. 
described 1773 eclipse the moon that 
must have taken place three years later. Some the 
chapters the are inserted out their proper 
chronological sequence. placed the Mississippi 
mollusk that known only from the Altamaha 
Georgia. Whenever gave separate accounts 
single course events, two those accounts were 
apt agree all details. evidently had con- 
ception applying checks his work, such consti- 
tute routine procedure for the modern 
had only occurred him put such practice into 
might have overcome thereby the most 
serious defect his work. 

just possible that responsibility for some the 
discrepancies the book lies with the editor the 
publisher; for scarcely any them appear the pres- 
ent manuscript. matter record that Bar- 
tram was dissatisfied with the first edition the 
Travels, and that always intended publish new 
and correct edition, until old age prevented (Baldwin, 
Darlington, 1843: 235). 

After all, the shortcomings here pointed out not 
affect the general soundness and accuracy Bar- 
tram’s observations particular plants animals, 
the primitive Indians with whom came con- 
tact. The experience many following his 
trail and many months weighing his observations 
and identifying his species leaves substantial 
accord with the highly favorable dictum Major 
Conte (1854: 13) and with that Dr. Coues (1875: 
338). There can question funda- 
mental integrity naturalist. The imperfections 
his work are minor ones that not seriously impair 
the magnificent monument American natural his- 
tory that has erected. 


FEATURES 


indicated preceding page, the form which 
the manuscript here printed essentially literal 
copy the original. The liberties taken with are 
largely limited the occasional insertion mark 
punctuation missing letter (invariably within 
square brackets), for the purpose clarifying the 
some cases has seemed impossible 
the original manuscripts both John and William Bar- 
tram certain abbreviated words customarily end one more 
superior letters, with period directly beneath them. Owing 
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determine the author’s intentions—whether 
finally decided upon such cases may represent guess- 
work. Similar guesswork has been applied the ends 
some the lines, where the photostatic copy not 
legible the original; the letters words supplied 
fill such gaps appear italics within square brackets. 
Otherwise, the original orthography has been faith- 
fully preserved, even the same word spelled three 
different ways many pages. cer- 
tain amount classical education may detected 
Bartram’s frequently greater success with long words 
Latin derivation than with some comparatively 
simple Anglo-Saxon words (cf. Fagin, 
tunately, his penmanship (fig. 39) far superior 
that his father (cf. Bartram, 1942, fig. 19). 

The pagination the original manuscript indi- 
cated boldface number within square brackets 
the beginning each manuscript page. volume 
number shown the running heads. 

has seemed altogether desirable print the man- 
uscript pages unmarred footnotes and 
references thereto. The needful explanations are pro- 
vided two other sections the present publication, 
and such form, hoped, will meet virtually 
every requirement either the casual reader the 
serious student. 

All names plants, animals, minerals, persons, In- 
dian tribes, and localities (including towns, settle- 
ments, bodies water, islands, and mountains), 
well other words economic, social, scientific 
interest, are entered annotated index toward the 
end this work. great majority these names 
words are accompanied such explanations defini- 
tions have been deemed suitable. For some fami- 
liar words, however, explanation definition has 
been required. Moreover, few names species still 
remain undetermined. All the words 
with references the volume and page where they 
occur the manuscript, with cross-references 
another part the index. Most the page refer- 
ences are accompanied geographical information. 
thus assembling all records given species 
single place the index (or occasionally two 
three places, the case synonyms, which cross- 
references are given), this plan should distinct 
boon the systematist and the biogeographer. 
also avoids the necessity supplying definition 
cross-reference dozen different footnotes for 
mentioned dozen times the manuscript. 
Variations spelling, well more less synony- 
mous terms, are provided with cross-references. 
graphical notes are concerning most the 
persons whose names appear the index. 


the limitations type-setting machines, the present publications 
represent the period such cases following the superior letter 
letters. 


primary object the annotated index trans- 
late Bartram’s names plants and animals into cur- 
rent nomenclature. The modern names supplied are 
usually synonyms those used, but this not 
invariably the case, for occasionally went astray 
his determination interpretation species. This 
could hardly have been otherwise the then existing 
state taxonomic knowledge. Many the names 
Bartram used are accompanied the index refer- 
ences the same similar names Catesby, Lin- 
naeus, Gronovius. These three authors seem 
constitute the principal sources Bartram’s nomen- 
clature the present manuscript. 

Another section, entitled Historical, 
and Other Comments,” and preceding the annotated 
index, provided for the purpose discussing various 
matters that can not readily dealt with the anno- 
tated index. Perhaps the most important these 
Bartram’s itinerary. Certain plants various physi- 
cal features (such streams, mountains, settle- 
ments), that are referred the manuscript without 
being named, may more conveniently explained 
this section than the annotated index. also 
the place for certain ethnological comments Dr. 
Swanton, and for discussion various historical, per- 
sonal, scientific affairs. The parts the manu- 
script which these running comments refer are indi- 
cated page references boldface type, within 
parentheses, the beginnings paragraphs. 

hoped that these comments and annotations, 
taken whole, may serve historical background 
William Bartram’s narrative his peregrinations 
the South. 

bibliography follows the annotated index. Here 
will found full citations the various publications 
briefly referred (as author, year, and page) the 
introduction, the comments, and the annotated index. 
The numerous references Bartram’s are 
generally made means that word rather than 
the year publication; these references are invariably 
the first (1791) separate bib- 
liography maps and atlases. 

brief general index concludes the present work. 
Its scope explained page 233. 
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TRAVELS GEORGIA AND FLORIDA, 1773-74 
REPORT DR. JOHN FOTHERGILL 


WILLIAM BARTRAM 


Went onboard the Charlestown Paquet 
Wright commander bound for South 
were favoured with fair wind down the River Rede 
Island when the Flood Tide met us. came 
Anchor company with bound the same 
Port were; carly the morning got under way 
left sight the Capes This night the 
wind coming about, the morning found ahead, 
the gale its strength blew violent 
Storm which obliged lye too for two days 
nights. the third day the Storm abated; the fury 
the subsided, the face the angry Ocian 
remain’d calm pleasant during the whole Voyage. 
Many small birds the Finch kind were blown on- 
they were very gentle glad find place 
rest for their feet; after their wings had gain’d 
new strength this short repose, they lifted them- 
selves aloft were born away favour the fliting 
Winds, their summer habitations [2] the North. 
These little Birds were brown colour head Neck 
purple. Next day appeared sail Starn 
comeing with hail’d her, she proved the 
that parted from the Storm. The Capt. 
told us, they suffered greatly the that they 
could not have rode out many hours 
horses they had onboard intended for Charlestown 
were off deck went away. the Packs 
Hay after them which the Cap'. said was serve them 
their 

Night arived Sight the Light 
house which stands Island just within the 
the morning saild Charlestown. 

Went the house very Antient honourable 
this Town. waited Chalmers Who was pleased 
natural 

But finding continuance this Province 
would productive little nothing for your ad- 
coveries into Georgia[,] hearing the Congress 
Augusta between the Creek Indians and 
the White People which was june, With the 
conscent Doct". Chalmers, waited the 
John Stewart Superintendant for Indian affairs, 
order lay before that Gentleman designs 
Traveling the Indian Stewart 
very Pollitely generously offered take 
his company Augusta when went. there ex- 


plain the Deputies appointed amongst the 
Indian Nations, Business. 

But knowing that many Vegitable Near the Sea 
coast Georgia wuld differ ther kinds from those 
growing the upper hilley parts about Augusta, 
being much earlyer flower should loose the opper- 
tunity Specimens seeds. chose rather 
Savanah Georgia, that [4] might employ 
time untill the meeting the Indians, serching 
the natural productions the Maritime parts the 
Province 

The Superintendant gave Letter His Excell’. 

The next day after staying about Week Charles- 
town, went onboard small Schooner, 
Georgia and about hours Sail arived safe 
Savanah. 


Who was Pleased recieve politely offered 
assist all his power. 

[April] Bought Horse the day following 
set out for the Town Sundbury[.] Miles 
Miles Midway Meeting Went into 
meeting being intraduced some fellow Tra- 
vilers being inhabitants that part the 
heard good Sermon Mr. Percey, Methodest 
Missioner sent the Count**. Huntington, (Rector 
Orphan house Collige)[.] This congregation 
was respectable Religious and Pious 
Sperit throughout the whole Audiance reflects shine- 
ing light the Character the inhabitants Midway 
Newport. 

After meeting rode nine Miles 
Pretty Town situated the sound apposite St. 
Catherin Island, commands agreeable prospect 
the Inlet Miles from the There are about 
one hundred houses the Town neatly built wood 
framed, having pleasant Piasas round them. the in- 
habitants are genteel wealthy, Merchants, 
Planters from the Country who resort here the 
Summer Autum, pertake the Salubrious Sea 
breese, Bathing sporting the Sea 
Barr good carying feet water 
over it. Here Custom house and Naval Office for 
the incouragement Commerce. 

went over one the Sea Islands, but 
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nothing new, much worth your high 
bluff observed mound Tumulous [6] Oister 
Shells; observed clay the Shells being removed 
from but found nothing but sand 
was about Inches high one foot diameter, 
was marked carved the outer surface imita- 
tion Basket work. 

The vegitable Productions were the same other 
small Islands the coast Carolina and Georgia; 
The Great Live Oak, dwarf evergreen Water 
Red Zanthoxilon, Frangula, Red Cedar, 
purple Berried Bay. 

Haveing recieved invitation when Savana from 
one the most considerable this part 
the Provinee. the pleasant Town Sunbury 
went his house. his Plantation very large con- 
taining great quantities Rice Land being advan- 
tagiously situated for the command water over his 
Rice employs upwards hundred Negroes 
this Plantation expects make 1600 Barrells 
Rice this season, His house situated Peninsula 
High Land which commands most pros- 
pect his vast extendsive Rice fields which nearly 
sorounds him all sides. has Orched Fruite 
Trees which common neglect the Planters 
through the Province. 

invited one this Gentlemans Neighbours 
waited him, who has likewise large and well regu- 
lated Rice Plantation. fiew days this Set- 
and was most hospitably entertain’d 
House Assembly this Province and worthy 
Elder the Meeting Midway Parish. during 
stay here imployed time serching out the Natu- 
ral productions the Country, took notice pretty 
Asphodelus called here the Inhabitants 
Fly poison, having long loose spike white Flowers. 
They gather the Roots which they bruise over 
night, water, which they put honey Treakle, 
which they expose broad Dish Platter Table 
the Rooms the House [8] unto which the Flys 
swarm almost instantly taisting the fatal 
Nectar turn giddy die ineredible numbers. 
this account most usefull Plant Country 
infested with these troublesom little Animals. the same 
root used effectually destroying Rats 
too observed the very singular 
Ledum Adromeda, whose white campanulate 
become monstrous every Part 
the Flower, inlarging proportionably, being 
deep flesh rose colour afford very ap- 
perance, some approaching the size Teacup and 
ison this account singular very beautifull. 
beautifull evergreen Shrub: the wood when dry 
being very sollid close fine grained. indures 
polish resembling Box wood Elder. 

Sat out for the River Alatamaha days 


was pleased recieve the most friendly maner 
and being acquainted with Travels shewed 
the greatest respect yet remaining 
some ruins the old town Darien, about mile 
below the Town Bluff the River, remains part 
one the Angles the the River having 
far incroached the Bluff caried with the founda- 
tion the Fort the Point Island apposite which 
increases constantly the deepest part this entrance 
the River, runs where the Fort stood. 

Darien Bluff fine situation for Town was the 
water deep enough the Barr, for large 
this beautifull River having its source very 
near the Appalatchean Mountains, thence taking 
winding cource through the middle this Province 
affords extendsive navigation for small Craft, being 
interupted falls Rapids any acct: 

Cross’t this famous River Barrington about 
miles above the Inlet. continued down the other 
side the River keeping Path through the Pine 
generally sight the low lands the River. 
These Pine Forest affords large usefull Timber Trees 
very tall streight. cross some small branches 
Turtle River through swamps vast open 
Savanahs, richly clad with green flowers various 
hue. 

The next day got near the Sea coast, went the 
vast Plantation belonging Lawrence and 
continued route the poiint neck Land 
which lays between Simons sound the mouth 
Turtle neck Land laid out for 
being nearly sorounded Simons River 
Sounds, Turtle River, islarge Navigable River but runs 
but small heads vast Rich Swamps, the 
finest Rice Lands the but chiefly belonging 
Gentlemen Carolina are not cultivated; 
thus one the most valuable Parts the Province 
lays useless any part the Indian Country. 
Simon’s Cumberland are the Inlets this River, 
cither them feet water over their 
Barrs. are about miles from the Point Bruns- 
wick and excellent harbour within the Point. 

the Vegitable productions observed here are 
the Live Water Oaks, Black Mul- 
Purple Bay 

May off from for Au- 
Savanah. sett offin company 
with who was going attend the 
lick the day’s journey was very 
the Road being good and o’rshadowed fragrant 
Trees, mixt with evergreen shrubs; 
Magnolia, Catalpa, having 
their Vall streight Tronks, ornamented with wreaths 
Garlands various Hedera, Py- 
rola, with Climbers, 
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mies, Syringa [12] the morning proceed- 
ing our journey rode about miles, thro’ shade 
Forest Laurel, the Soil being very Rich. 
now assend the sand hills, here first observed 
growing that very singular Ononis perfoliated, bearing 
single yellow flower the bosom the leaves: 
Rode about arived very beau- 
tifull Village, chiefly inhabited the descendants 
colony German Swiss’s, who chiefly im- 
ploy themselves the culture Silk. The Town 
laid out large Squairs that every family has 
ground sufficient plant Mulberry Orchard, Gar- 
den, Cornfield, they have been, are this 
time, very industrious temperate their Planta- 
tions are well cultivated, The whole 
forms delightfull Village incompassed with, Gar- 
Orchids, Cornfields Pasture grounds. They 
likewise plant wheat enough for Family Pota- 
toes all kinds grows with Trouble 
And, the Pine forsets Savanahs, furnish plenty 
food for the Support their Stocks Cattle 
Here are very good Mills both for grist and for saw- 
ing Lumber fit for building this Village 
very large brick Church, furnished with Cupola 
some very neat private break- 
fasting taking view the place persued 
our journey through Pine the Land flat, 
the soil sandy but the country everywhere clad with 
green grass the forests beautifull Savanahs, richly 
painted over with various flowers. pretty yel- 
low beautifull Citisus, Penguicula’s vari- 
ous col’d Violets, Phlox various dies, 
Iris, Ixia, Bartsia and endless varicty other, gay 
subjects the Vegitable Kingdom. here the 
Pine Forests first observed, that very pretty Yellow 
resembling Lithospermum. The next morn- 
ing being very pleasant, invited us, early, our way; 
Went over the same sort soil and situation coun- 
try, [14] observing new kinds Vegitable; but the 
Land gradually rising higher almost imperceptable 
Ridges decorated With Savanahs and Ponds, edged 
delightfull green grass Plats, diversified with Pictures 
from the sorounding painted hills; night arived 
very fine rapid brook good water whereon stood 
Gristmill, the Millpond was supplied with Water 
number lively spring that broke through the Steep 
Banks the sorounding Hills. “The House where 
lodged stood levell the Pond very pleasant, 
This pleasant stream water ran about Mile fell 
into Savanah River. fine odoriferous Balmy 
Shrubs grew about the Stoney brows these Hills, the 
fragrant Calycanthus contributeing the balmie vivi- 
ficing breath the morning wakened the Chier- 
full songs the Inhabitants the Groves. The 
watchfull Savanah Crane’s shrill Voice rang the Alarm 
through the echoing Forests, The gay lively Mock- 
bird invited all action, obeyed the friendly [15] 
Summons, began this day’s progress. 


The country now assumes different appearance 
being more Hilly, uneven, checkered little imi- 
nencces, tho these little mounts stand single 
parted from each other levell plats, Savanahs 
Ponds, Yet one may percieve they are 
Ridges Chains which seemingly range parralell with 
the Sea Coast, transversewise between the 
every Ridge rises above them past, and higher 
higher, approach the Hills near the Mountains, 
these Pine Forests Savanahs are all clad with grass, 
which having been lately burnt, Nature unfolded her 
joyfull Vernal carpet displaying lovely scene vegi- 
table gayity, crouds vegitable beauties their 
richest flowery Mantles. The scene varied and in- 
larged the Herds Flocks Deer Turkey’s, 
triping over the Hills and Savanahs, renders 
the prospect These vast Pine Forest extremely noval 
entertaining; the Numbers Lakes ponds, 
sparkling the Morning the rising [16] The 
Hills now begin rise somewhat the soil 
greyish sand mixt with small gravel Pibles with 
pieces Flint. sort soil may about one foot 
Inches next deep Strata deep Yellow 
redish tough Clay[.] bed Clay very com- 
pact hard occations the destruction vast Forests 
Pine Trees when Hurricane comes, For the Roots 
the Pine Trees cannot penetrate this hard 
there descending Tronk Tap root; foot hold, 
stand against the storm, the Trees that are turn’d 
over have all their Roots reflexed flatted like Tree 
growing Rock. having seen large Forests 
Miles extent. turn’d Huricanes, But have 
observed very different affect, those Trees grow- 
ing lower Sandy countries, the Bed clay laying 
much deeper, these Trees have Tap Root 
feet length here very seldom see any rooted 
but broke twisted off above the surface 
the earth. [17] Observed change Vegitation, 
except greater luxuriantcy grass the Forests. 

Having rode about Miles halted the Bever- 
dams; these are vast Springs very Cool 
water, this prodigious fountain essues from Clifts 
white soft shelly Limestone Rocks the foot Hill 
fiew miles from the River, immediately forms 
Water large enough for small Vessell Ride 
Miles fall the River, the water the Springs may 

the vegitable particular this place were the 
Magnolia grandiflora, Laurel Tree, Catalpa Big- 
nonia’s different Yapon, Prunus, Holly. 
After tarrying sometime, refresh ourselves this 
pleasant place, very senseble relief, the day being ex- 
cessive sultry hot, without any good water slake 
our thirst; proceeded, passing over 
country uneven grassy Pine Forests 
Crossing [18] Several rapid brooks Water. Ob- 
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served growing the Rich bottoms these Creeks, 
Magnolia Umbrella Magnolea great Laurel 
Tree, Red Magnolea Vast 
tall streight beautifull White 
Chionanthos, the steep sides the Hills the very 
fragrant Calicanthus, all these 
traviled near Miles this day, come Camp the 
side fine Stream Water. But the Musquetoes 
being very troublesom got very little rest, that 
were glad decamp soon was light enough 
find our continued passing over hilly Pine 
forests several, fine Streams water, about noon, 
stopt refresh ourselves, publick house, 
pleasantly situated the midst Pine forest, 
sorounded extendsive Savanahs Meadows 
grass, where resorted abundance Cattle, got 
plenty Milk butter Corn for our horses, this 
was most acceptable refreshment as, the day 
was excessive [19] The wether dry good 
water the Road, after leaving the pleasant brooks, 
so, our beasts began pant suffer; several fine 
horses the Governer’s Retinue which pass’t before 
us, died the Road reason the Heat 
continued passing through savanahs, Pine Forests, 
before, came bryer Creek considerable branch 
Savana River, the Hills& bottoms this 
generally good the Hills bearing large Timber 
such sorts indicate good Soil; such Black 
Ash, Elm, Magnolia, Black Oak, 
Judas Tree, Stewartia, the Bottoms 
Cypres, Tupilo, Fringe Umbrella, Halesia, 
der, Carpinus, Plants Lobelia, Urtica 
urens, other Species, Serratula, Senecia[,] 
lon, Granadilla, different Species, many more. 
Came the Ferry where was good little Plantation: 
very good Corn Wheat, good Peach Orchard 
very over the Creek, the land 
broken Hilly, frequant Brook Swamps, rise 
pretty high Ridge, generally with, Scrubby 
White Black Oak (call’d here Black Species 
Ridge pass’t very large shallow grassy Ponds, 
sorounded Hilly Pine Black Jack; Passt other 
saw Cattle Horses grazing. 

Went through deep Swamp, cross’t that 
went through the middle, rise small pass’t 
Publick house, went miles over very oneven 
hilly pine Forest, crosst deep Boggy Cane Branch, 
rise high Hill then decended the low Lands 
Savanah went mile through very good 
incredible magnitude, Liquid Ambar Trees 
prodigious bulk, then come into the low lands next the 
River, went about Miles the River. The Timber 
this land emence bulk; Chiefly Ash, 
White black Silver leaf’t 


Papaw, Wahoo, Linden Cane thickets. came 


the River aposite Silver Bluff Golphins Trading 
House where crosst the day two 


[SOUTH CAROLINA] 


this Place where were Numbers People [21] wait- 
ing the Congress held Augusta. 

[May] Set off with number People 
Party Indians; The Road kept near the River gen- 
erally very unevan, the Soil light greyish sandy loam 
about feet depth then bed yellowish Clay. 
The Vegitable productions, such heretofore, except 
the forests being mixture short leaved Pine; Black 
red Oak; hicory, Water Oak; very low dwarf 
Chinquapins, Very low oak leaved Toxicoden- 
dron called the inhabitants Poison Oak. About 
Noon having rode above Miles come very high 
Bluff Savanah here formerly stood Fort 
This very high perpendicular Bluff. 
The surface the Earth being about deep 
whiteish sandy then feet depth Yel- 
lowish Clay with little mixture than 
feet deep strata super strata alternately exceeding 
fine greecey the upper strata being perfectly 
white the Next, white streaked spotted 
with Red Yellow than mix’t with red 
than, with purple observed that about 
feet above the surface the [22] when its 
common stated bed quicksand small 
the lowest bed bottom compact dark blue 
Clay the Inhabitants Use these clays 
instead Chalk the clays answers sufficiantly 
well for Paint. cross’t the River this Place 


again come into the Province 
Miles the even’g went mile two 
the Banks the River view the Falls, agre- 
able They are violent rushing the 
Waters over between the Bed the 
River being contracted here rockey. This being, 
The first Rockey Ridge come to, continues 
Miles than Vale flat levell Land for 
then comes another Ridge alternately higher 
higher the these Ridges continu- 
ing across the River Renders the Navigation this 
large River very difficult from Augusta upwards, un- 
less for Canoes for them only the Spring 
Autumn when the River high.— 

[23] [May] the Superintendant, 
who was pleased renew his former offer, 

The Indians not being yet arived, chose imploy 
time searching the country round about this 
Wrightsburrough, new Settlement about Miles 
from Augusta sct off evening chooseing 
travell then, avoid the excessive heat the day; 
When the dark came bell’d out our 
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spread our blankets under the covert some spreading 
Trees rested well till morning. very carly and 
procecding over Hills Plains Pine Forests; 
The earth with tall grass abundance 
Buttiloe species very tall hav- 
ing very great tufts long graminous sends 
long slender stalk feet high adorned with 
Spike white flowers, this call’d Buffiloe 
they frequented this part the grow 
vast abundance, the high lands from hence 
Spring the Year before sends it’s stalk for 
would taken for grass the most lux- 
uriant growth displays most gratefull Verdure 
under the tall Pines these vast open extendsive 
observed the leaves tender flowers 
day about this place but observed nothing new, 
attend the Congress. Night overtaking 
Road leading the Town, which did not observe 
untill being surprised the appearance heap 
white Rocks which first took Houses the 
fancied buildings, which approached nearer, the 
delusion vanished found myself the feet vast 
Pile White Rocks; being late observing com- 
modious dwelling under the shelving Clifts the 
Rocks alighted, hobled out horse took 
lodgings. dismal enough yet proved very 
Hospitable retreat, from very furious Storm 
and rain, pretty well arose carly 
took view very silent abode; the 
sides this Pile Rocks, heaped and placed 
one another the hight feet bout 200Yards 
length; from their highest summets had pleasant 
Prospect the extendsive Forests, green Savanahs 
below all around but could other Rocks, 
any where about; They were masses that kind 
shelly white Rocks the Bahama Islands 
axe, makes the best Filtering Stones; observed, 
beautifull, species blue Delphinium and some other 
arived safe 

fiew days the business the Congress was over, 
but not terminating intirely the Satisfaction the 
Parties, side the question, The Superinten- 
dant told thought not alltogether safe 
then into the Indian Countries; schemes that 
Plan being thus frustrated, was stand how 
Botanical discoveries; However, The 
New purchased lands stipulated the Indians, 
being now confirmed us; Party surveyers 
was appointed the Governer, run 
mark the lines round the new ceded Lands; 


tion with Indian appointed them 
the Lines run the 

acquainted Coll. Barnet, (who conduct 
the Party). with desire attending him 
that expedition, who granted request, was 
pleasd tell farther that much pleas- 
ure 

The Surveyers, Indian, Deputies, with their 
attendants, together with Packhorsmen, and hunters; 
The guides, and Number People who went view 
the lands, being all ready, June set off from 
cecded but slow; taking into consideration, the length, 
roughness our Journey, the loaded Pack horses 
some the Indians being foot, made this necessary 
precaution; and which had reason offended 
at, having more time and oppertunity make 
observations, for the better availing mysclf this 
the Main body; which avoided the heat dust 
such Number People; the same time 
had leisure oppertunaty pick any 
within view; thus having 
Miles, came Branch good Water, which ran 
throuvh large Cane This being looked 
upon good convenient Place both for our 
horses, Camp, waiting for the come 
up, and the Young Warrior Chief the Party 
being drunk, having taken too deep draught the 
Rum was not able move foot farther. 

the Countries through which pass and 
only exhibit your Notice, the outward furniture 
Nature, the productions the Surface the 
earth; without, troubleing you with any notions, 
their particular causes design Providence, such 
attempts leave for the amusement Men Letters 
Superior genus, 

indeavourd give you true natural 
the first lower division the country, 

Augusta westwards the Apalachian 
tains this country has quite another 
Ridges rise higher Rocks Beds Clay 
heave their Sturdy shoulders throug rich fertile 
nould, mixture Clay sand, manured with the 
decayed the former productions the 
earth. progress from this place, 
cross’t several Branches the River, the Beds the 
Creeks being Rockey and gravelly, their Banks steep 
stoney; The Hills rising pretty high the soil 
tile, for good distance side their banks, more 
less, according the bigness the Stream; For 
have observed where ever have been, the larger the 
River Creck, the greater quantity fertile land. 
After passing these branches which unite into one 
Creck that falls the River traveled 
through levell Forest Pine Timber mixt 
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with Red Oak Hicory, the Soil thin surface 
sandy greyish mould, Bed yellowish red 
Clay,) miles this Cane Branch. 

next day about two hours sun got our 
Our Indians: They never move camp till late the 
[30] They never rise from Sleep till after 
the Sun; than Smoke the Pipe, give out the Talk 
which their Plan for the day 
the chicf: rises, his left hand bearing his 
Gun, his Right armed with his Tomahoc their ensign 
determined Voice speaks, than marches head with 
his Party. 

Having traviled about ten Miles, through Pine 
the timber very large the earth cover’d with 
grass, some low Savanahs but not very extendsive; 
came pretty large the land little broken 
and hilly about the bed the stoney, the 
Soil good Fertile, being dark greyish mould 
Clay bottom, the Timber, white red 
the sides Hill Bottoms near Creeks, 
Ash, the sweet Calycanthus, 
Avilania, Aésculus, Rose flowerd Prinos. 
here halted, order furnish 
with necessaries for the continuance the 
expedition; here [31] ourselves with 
Corn Hamony, cured some Beef fit for car- 
Corn some very good Cheese made here. 

Wrightsburge late but thriving Settlement, 
branch River which runs into Savana 
the inhabitents are for the most part emi- 
grants from the under the conduct 
these Lands, with priviledge with such 
People should approve And being 
Quaker proffession, most his followers are that 
Governer James wright, who granted Mattox 
the priviledge Burrow his little 
Town already laid about houses built; 
several Traders Goods are sold cheap here 

This Settlement being upon the head Little 
considerable branch Savanah River; the Soil 
very fruitefull, hills Vales, watered and beautified 
numbers salubrious waters, cither, playing over 
Beds, through shadowy Vales; murmering 
the hollow rocks, they glide over rockey 
are lost for time, but soon appear again 
throug the presenting view their prolific 
Boosom, beautifully decorated with the sorounding 
hill verdant lawns; all gay Fragrant de- 
are the swift flowing Streams, the flowery 
Meads smile their Vernal Robes, the fruitefull 


Hills Vales allready teams with Plenty Corn 

The Inhabitents this part the Country having 
formerly been inured industry Farming the 
North" Colonies, finding this fruitefull turn 
their hands the sam sort Agriculture. 
Plant Barley, Hemp, Oates, corn, Cot- 
ton, Breed Sheep, Make Very good 
Butter 

Fruit Trees thrive very well here, Pears, 
Peaches, Plumbs|,| Rasberries, 
Several other fine Fruites bear surprisinly 
soon, saw Mattox Garden, very fine large 
Apples Years from the seed, Grapes, Year from 
Cutings. Having provided things convenient, 
the best maner possebly June 
set off for the great Buffulo lick, the head 
River the great Ridge which devides the 
waters Savanah from the Alatamaha. the Oconee, 
the branch that River. The Lick the foot 
the Ridge about Miles from Savanah River and 
about Miles from the 

This day’s journey was agrecable, passing through 
country agreeably diversified with gentle rising Hills 
shady Vales; the Soil dark loam Clay 
founda". tops Hills incumber’d with Rock. 
This country well waterd with little brook 
Torrents. The Forest Trees Shrubs are, 
white Red Oak, Hicory, various Species, Black 
Walnut, Mulberry, Sumache Chionanthos, Sam- 
bucos, Judas Tree, Syringa, 
nimus, Hazel, Plums, the Spicey 
Plants; Collinsonia, Lobelia, with Crimson Scarlet 
Granadilla, The sweet Nonda 
the Rapid rivulets [34] great Plantago, 
every respect like the common Plantain; except that 
magnitude, the leaves with the foot- 
stalk commonly feet length, the Broadest part 
above inches wide, the number ribs the leaf 
being the same with the common Plantain, run 
just the same direction, the smell taist the 
Plant possess the same virtues, but 
greater the little coves, the 
Rivulets brooks where the eddic water hath col- 
lected raised Bed slush the middle the 
Creeks, where forms green Island, about some 
Rocks the evening Incamped the 
banks beautifull rapid branch Little River, 
where found exceeding good food for our horses, 
one side the pretty high Hills, the other 
extendsive, levell o’rgrown with Young Cains 
and young Bean turning out our horses 
Pitching Camp, the time betwixt this dark 
generally made use excursions round about 
our Camp. and commonly there being few 
Company had any relish, amusement, 
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for that kind knowledge that was persuit of; 
except when could sometimes prevail 
tosh accompany me, who was Companion this 
journey, whose company was fond of, being 
lively good 

This evening discoverd very curious Little Shrub, 
the bottoms these Hills, the steep 
banks the The Foliage form groath 
little resembled the Aralia, but what was the most re- 
markeble it, the root affording strong Yellow Tinc- 
ture, near fine that Gum boge, has long 
slender branching Roots which run spread about 
just under the surface the earth, filling large patch 
ground with numerous shrub rises 
about high sending slender bending knotty 
stalk coverd with white smoothe bark which being 
rubed off discovers perfectly lucid Yellow wood, 
very valuable Shrub, this account, where fine 
Yellow dye wanted. The Morning being fine 
Our horses reason the goodness the food 
ing through very fertile Country, Hills and Vales, 
wooded with large Trees, crossing every 
mile two distance Brooks rivulets exceeding 
cool Water, which are fed large Cain Bottoms, 
which are springy swamps sorounded Hills, the 
sides these hill are coverd with Cains almost their 
Tops, together with Tall grass Pea Bean Vines, 
Grape Vines, cross’t several large waters 
great Ogechee, this night fine Branch 
that River. The next day rode about Miles 
passing through for the most part the way, levell 
plain, Open Forest, generally Pine, mixt with Red 
Black Oak Hicory, the coverd every where 
with, variety Tall Grass, Buffiloe grass, frequantly 
crossing, Rivulets Water, Cain branches, some 
baron low ridges Schrub Oaks, small Grape Vines, 
Black Jacks beds flat Rocks rising 
above the Surface, where abouts grow’d schrub Oaks, 
dwarf Plumbs, Mespilus, the sweet flowering 
Agave, small leaved procumbent [37] 
Purslin, Nepellus; came into open Forest 
Pines, Serub white Oaks, Black Jacks, 
Grapes Vines, Rising sort Ridge, come 
flat levill Plain and the upper side this, levell 
the foot the hills the great Ridge, the great 
Buffiloe Lick which are vast Pits, licked the Clay, 
formerly the Buffiloes, now kept smoothe open 
deer horses, that resort here constantly 
lick the clay, which greesey Marle various 
colours, Yellow white, has sweetish taste, 
but nothing saltish that could percieve, Several Pits 
were grown over with very tall broad bladed grass 
very tender swett, which Our horses were emoder- 
ately fond whole lick may take Acre 


comes moist springey from whence proceeds gully, 
but this being very dry Season found water untill 
had gone near mile down passing other 
small licking Pits, come lively stream that 
made from Cane bottom. This said the 
head Ogechee River. 

[38] Returned camp the great lick,-where 
found Our People and the wharm con- 
traversy concerning the direction the Lines the 
wise conduct Barnet, the dispute was, soon 
decided the satisfaction both parties, 
the Corner Tree was pitch’t on, from whence the Sur- 
veyers took their courses. Here our company de- 
party Surveyers with the Creek Indians 
run the Line down the So: side Ogeche certain 
thence another course the River Alata- 
maha; The his surveyers. with the party 
continued the Ridge the 
Tree the old Line, thence N°. course, Savanah 
River mile below the mouth Tugilo, where the 
River devides and looses its the branch 
being call’d Tugilo River; and the N°. branch Keowe 
both heading the Cherokee Mountains. 

The business being thus agree’d on, The Creeks 
Party seperated from us, joined with Coll. Barnet 
the Ridge. continued traveling [39] Over 
oneven country, frequently rockey, the Vegitable pro- 
ductions much the same the hills coverd with 
large Oak hicory Timber growing amongst tall grass 
the Vales produceing large Oak hicory, 
Mulberry, black Walnut, Plumb, Halesia, 
Staphyllea, and many other’s amidst 
vast abundance Herbage, Such as, 
Othonna, Saratula, Persicaria, Lobelea’s 
various Species, Sium’s, 
Pea Vines, small Canes, vast luxuriancy 
the graminious tribes, crossing many fine Rivulets 
broad River, now the country rises higher, rockey, 
the Tops the Hills producing, Chinquapin, dwarf 
some chesnut Trees, scattering Pines, Plum, 
scrub Oaks Hicory, The Soil thin greyish loam, 
frequantly gravelly Rockey Bed Yellow 
red hard Clay. this branch. pleas- 
ant morning attended the feather’d inhabitants 
these shady retreats with joyfull song invites forth, 
the elivated face this Hilly country breathes 
pure air, inspireing health activity, arose 
joyfully contributed [40] aid the contemplation 
the wonderfull Harmony perfection the lovely 
simplicity Nature tho naked yet unviolated the 
rude touch the human admiting that, 
human inventions[,] Arts and part 
the progress Nature[,] yet are perpetually produc- 
tive inovations, and events, that shew the defects 
human Policy; beautifull scenery Vegitable 
Nature! 
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proceeding our journey the Ridge which 
pleasant varied situation country, consisting 
vales, Canebreaks rich bottoms, producing 
Black Walnut, Accacia[,] 
Grape Vines, Chesnut, vast bulk, sweet white 
flowerd Robinia, vast abundance 
Peavines, Canebreaks meadows which are the heads 
the branches the Waters Savanah one side 
the Ridge the Ocone the other, which interlock 
here, making very beautifull and Rich meadows 
grass 

Thus traveled Miles, crosst large 
branch broad River, about Yards over, the Water 
[41] Runs very swift, the bed the River incum- 
bered with rapid falls, the land rising very 
Rockey somewhat Mountainous, very rough next 
the river with piles perpendicular Rocks especially 
the Bluffs when the Ridges run the River. 
served the Steep sides the 
growing among the Rocks the great rose flower’d Cha- 
merodedendron, the lesser Kelmea Virginia Ivey 
Tree and baren places amongst the Rocks the low 
sweet flowering beautifull Nepellus, 
most beautifull Scarlet blossom somewhat resembling 
the flower the spotted with Crimson. 
farther, come camp fine Branch Broad River, 
whose gentle flowing surface was o’rshadowed the 
flowery lofty Hills One side, whose aspireing tops 
spread their evening shadows along the ample verdant 
lawns before this levell plain, the Banks 
this Rivulet incamp’t early the the 
Indians wanting time hunt for fresh provisions: 
Thus having time before Night, hasted Botan- 
ical excursions round about the [42] Camp: Observ- 
ing when decending the Hills cross the Crick, very 
agreeable fragrant smell like cloves defused about 
the air, the whole company being affected it, im- 
mediately concluded must arise from some Vegitable, 
being bruised the horses feet, therefore designed 
ingly, cross’t the and began assend the Hills, 
having attained consitlerable hight, the Hills pretty 
steep, slid from under me; hold 
the sweet Calyconthus, that stretched out friendly 
bow relief, however the scuffle save myself 
discovered the lovely subject reserches, the 
Cariophylata, but could find flower part 
fructification whereby fix its tribe 
from the fragrance clove like scent the 
Root. Still mounting the Hill, gaind the summit, 
from whence had very agreable prospect the 
Plains below, observed abundance, the blue flowered 
Nepellus, and [43] very curious Shrub; grows about 
fect high, olive shaped leaves growing opposite 
slender branches, bearing very large oval fruite 
berries, rather larger than olive Plumb. yellow 


when ripe, was informed the Indians, they 
grew single the bosom the leaf having short 
could find none Ripe neither could see 
any flowers. The Indian hunters, cary the Root with 
them beliveving have fascinating Power, 
bring deer the Indian Doctors Con- 
jurers make their People believe; for which end they 
hold high esteem make them pay dear enough 
for it, this was the account had Interpreter 
present. they not eat the fruit tho’ has great 
Pulp seemed have disagreeable taste, but the 
Root very strong disagreeable both smell and taste. 
has also large kernel possibly very oiley when 
ripe; fine Pretty new shrub well worth Notice 
may possess qualities (yet undiscovered us) 
great use mankind. grows large patches 
high dry stoney rather barren land. 

Observed growing the feet these Hills 
the Rich bottoms vales laying between them the 
Creek, Avellania two species, new very beauti- 
full Species Stewartia having long pointed Capsu- 
the Petals very long narrow, the tuft 
Anthera rich yellow color, Magnolia Umbrella, 
Magnolia altissima, Magnolia glauca, very tall streight 
and having Pyramedal Tops, suppose 
general from 100feet hight, the Vast 
Tree Magnolia grandiflora, White sweet 
Catalpa, scarlet white, all 
most these full blowe, intermixt with other Noble 
forest Trees different Tribes, the 
Beech vast height magnitude, Sugar Maple, 
Black Plain Tree, The vast Liriodendron, 
Tulep trees, friend the industrious Bee, whose 
fluttering leaves drop honey dew Sheding mana 
the earth. 

Continuing ramble about these fruitefull Hills 
and vales decended down again the trace- 
ing its winding courses through these fragrant 
Groves which led the foot hill, here group 
fine flowering Trees Shrubs drew 
approaching this joyfull retreat which decorated the 
banks the Creek just cascade, This noble as- 
sembly vegitable could paralell’d 
America, would have been dificult for Botanest 
which fix the preemenence. The Majestick Laurel 
Tree Magnolia grandaflora towers above the chiefs 
this vegitable whose proud crest adornd 
with waving plumes the most exquisite white flow- 
attended other beautifull tribes this noble 
Family Rose Laurell Magnolea 
Glauca, almost equaling the first magnitude ex- 
piramedal head adorned with leaves delicate asure 
thick seed with rose like blossoms the most 
Umbrella Tree whose 
horazontal branches, adornd with vast silkey leaves 
unifornly disposd form umbrella crested 
the finest flower, the whole presenting most magnifi- 
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Sugar maple, Pavia white 
rockey Bank, bending with their heavy clustres 
flowers toward the 

resting mysclf sometime this retreat, observed 
some small fish hoping out the water that 
where most diverting which 
was innumerable little fishes the clear 
fish gold from the richness their colours, 
observed gravelly hillocks the gravelly beds 
the Creek just below fall Rapid about foot 
half not quite wide bottom, all around 
these numbers these beautifull 
which seemed their actions 
when all sudden they were squandered 
the approach speckled Crayfish that sprang out 
from the bank rocks the Stream, this instant 
these fishes produced delightfull entertaining ap- 
pearance darting through the clear waters some 
into the air like streams lightning sinking the 
water like grains gold) distant observer. 
very soon collecting themselves squadrons 
again approach the gravelly hillocks. hand 
the Water amongst them shuting finger 
where they were much The Coll. was 
taken with the returned with the 
who was much 

loss for this very new pleasing 
there doubt, but these litthe mounds 
are collected together some animal, 
their regularity form position shews them not 
the chance neither could they placed 
them pieces but could find animal within that 
could such number pebbles together. 
inclined think they are the 
covert nursery for their young offspring from 
the attacks these little vigilant Gold 
ing multitudes young crayfish when 
pebbles The Gold fish about Inches 
the head asure blue colour, the whole body 
bright vermileon color, having darker line extend 
along the sides from the Gills the 
Yellow, the whole fish when alive wet reflecting 
lustre like the rising 

The Indians and hunters having brought into Camp 
our still continuing the fre- 
quantly crossing rapid branches the waters the 
Savanah Rivers which enterlock this 
Ridge, passing numbers Indian and 
Artificial which have antiently been Towns 
settlements people Which [48] The Na- 


tions know nothing off; neither can they give any 
account whene they come for what they 
raised these vast mounds But this have 
observed where ever have been the coast 
America Chesapeak Bay, between the Sea coast 
the Mountains. observe One more them 
about their old always find abundance 
human bones|,| pieces carthen flint Arrow 
Stone knive, Axes opened some the 
smaller which near the Sea coast are heaps 
shells; the Rivers, the sides Lakes, 
Savanahs, other convenient places for their 
habitations they are composed heaps carth; 
toward the mountains are made small Rocks 
Stones heaped together; observed nothing remark- 
the vegitable creation the Ridge yet, except 
greater abundance Chesnut Trees the higher 
ridges, passt several miles over some what barren 
country very the Trees rather schrubby but 
prodigiously intangled with Grape Vines, make 
our progress very slow the grape vines 
were gencrally loaded with green fruite seemed large 
for the season. Trees here were commonly short 
white [49] Oak, black Chinquapin, 
Chesnut, shrubby White flowerd Robinia, Calycan- 
thos, judas some Black 
Mulberry but short Schrubby: 
hard yellow redish Clay very much incumbered with 
any old Indian One more these high 
Indian Mounds, made their appearance sorounded 
with groves Black Walnut, Wild 
Plumb Chesnut whether these were an- 
tiantly cultivated the natives for their fruit cant 
say. but the present nations that inhabit these lands 
very fond all kinds catible fruits Nuts 
take great care cultivate grapes, 
the Chicasaw Cheroke Plumbs are delicious 
excellent fruit some extraordinary fine Peaches 
they have their 

here the detach’t party Surveyers take the 
courses broad River down the Mouth, con- 
The land very high the bed the 
River very full Rocks, oceationing perpetual Rap- 
ids observed the rockey shores 
sweet scented shrubs the Ver- 
morning was taken with contraversics between the 
Indians the Whites concerning the courses the 
Line, the Indians intimating that the in- 


their rights. however all things 
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tinuing valley good gradually assended 
the hills, which some places were steep 
last approach’t very high country, quality 
pretty good Soil, producing much the same appearance, 
for several days heretofore, except rather larger 
greater abundance Forest Trees. perticularly Ches- 
Black Red Oak, very streight tall 
the desire the Indians came Camp pretty 
branch the Oconee River, order find the Mark’t 
Tree, from whence the was sett course 
for the mouth here the Coll. sent off 
party rangers with guide find most 
willingly took part this rode 
twelve Miles, most part through pleasant rich land 
Black white red Spanish Oak, Black white 
beautifull streight, Sugar Tulep 
Ash leaved Top sides the Hills 
produced Vast Chesnut Trees, under 
surface the earth coverd with Pea 
Urtica, Panax Sium, Seratula, 
Wolfsbane, the low vales Bot- 
toms, Vast Trees Beech, 
Halesia, Staphylea, Pea- 
Sunflower length found the station 
Tree which stands old field; this has been 
Town where are Groves large Mulberry 
Forest the great Ridge about Miles from the 
The Surveyers having the 
returnd Camp with account our 
this evening came camp again fine 
just the mark’t before dark time 
make excursion round about directed 
course the where was agreably 
the very desart appearance this Indian 
country now intircly vast plains 
flat rocks spread-about, some excavated worn 
holes cavities, other places heaped piled one 
upon another tho without appearance order 
design, gradually assended, the Trees become more 
vast desart rockey plain before 
whence had prospect far distant Hills westward 
which were the high lands having wandered 
some distance from Camp night approaching, re- 
turnd following this murmering Brook, 
that reluetantly took its course through deep gloomy 
vales winding cavities the Rocks, which length 
displayed gentle flowing picce water, decorated 
round about with green flowery banks; where stood 
Gay flowering Shrubs Plants, The fra- 
grant Caliconthos, lesser An- 


bearing very fine large Fruite and little 
stoney Islets, the most sweet Pancratium and most 
singular aquatic Plant bearing large pale blue eregu- 
lar Flower. Book [53] Georgia Specimins 
Plants, the great Plantain, with variety other 
Plants. had just time observe these Vigitable, 
took notice abundance the beautifull Gold Fish, 
the Pebley mounds the bed the the 
diverting contest between them the Crayfish, returnd 
Camp night threatened Rain, from 
the day having been hot Sultry but the gust 
blew over with very little rain, which would 
have been very acceptable had the Season 
being remarkebly dry, insomomuch crosst 
Thunder gust left lively breese the morning was 
Cool pleasant, traveled this day over 
ruged uneven hilly country stoney baren, yet pro- 
duced Schrub Chesnut abundance 
Grape Vines, observed abundance the little Shrub 
bearing ycllow large fruite mentioned growing about 
broad River, very beautiful Shrub, bearing long 
loose spikes sweet white the tlowers were 
composed four long the 
stamina four number, extreamly short, each sup- 
porting large round anthera, the Stile very long curl- 
ing inwards the extremity, The Capsul re- 
Noble Come camp the banks 
Branch Savanah River, small but rapid and ran 
through very extendsive Cane bottoms which afforded 
excellent food for our hunters went out 
bro’t some venison, very acceptable 
Next day passt over much the same sort country 
Yesterday come Camp pretty large Creek 
vale between pretty high Hills but the food not 
being extraordinary good, the morning some our 
best horses were missing, which gave some uneasi- 
ness, being near the Indian Nation were appre- 
hensive that some skulking parties Indians had come 
the Night them But the Indians 
our Party told that being within within miles 
Savana river the mouth Tugilo, where was 
traordinary Cane breaks, the horses smell’t the food 
were gone off there, offer’d get bring them 
Camp, they went accordingly returnd with them 
noon, arived Savanah River the mouth 
the Hills, about half mile from Savanah 
Indians Surveyers marked Line Tree, GR. one 
side for our King and the Indian Mark the other 
course the River through fertile low Lands, com- 
ing near the River bank where the land was higher 
the soil rich loose observed very pretty 
shrub, which grew plentifully but could not find any 
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flower abundance the beautifull large 
blue purple flowerd Malva which presented most 
agrecable shew heavey Clustres flowers, leaning 
their heavey branches some bent the ground other 
supported diverse plant about them. went the 
River bank which some places was steep rocks 
here discoverd most cllegant shrub large 
nearly cordated leaves, silver color under the 
numerous flexile branches tufted with heavey clustres 
white flowers form large Umbels which dis- 
tance looked like snow balls, seemes belong the 
Tribe Hydrangia, from the River had agreeable 
prospect Small Islands, the River some which 
were intirely coverd with the beautifull sweet 
tium, and about the Rocks the fine large rose flowerd 
with lesser Kelmia all flower, the 
River here may about Mile wide, [56] The shore 
the opposite side high somewhat 
had view some Islands above and below, which 
pretty high land, covered with groves 
Various forest observed some 
fishing the River the mouth the went 
towards them, one them was persucing fish which 
had just struck with Reed harpoon, soon came 
with him giving the Reed trhust let again 
when giving another push, held fast 
presently drew large Trout near 2feet long, 
took great number Bream, observed one species 
beautifull Silver colour, finely speckled with gold 
purple, returnd Camp with load very fine 
way took very large beautifull Glass 
Snake. which however was not generally acceptable 
the fish, none chose have him the Mess. 
Thus having performed happily this part the busi- 
ness sett out upon, returned down the River 
keeping near its bank along the Hill side 
between them the 

There eminence Broken rockey hills from 
Tugilo down the mouth broad River (which 
about forty Miles above Augusta) with Verge Rich 
low land below next the River, wide narrower ac- 
cording the Hills approach recede from it, 
some places the Hills come near that had great 
dificulty passing long such [57] Places the 
bluffs are very high steep Rockey; other times 
the Ridge retires good way then the assent 
more easy and the prospect agreeable. 
frequantly large brooks water break 
through the Ridge falling over the Rocks into the 
River, these places are extendsive rich bottoms 
vales these Creeks are proper situations for water 
Mills. These vales, the lowlands the River, 
sides the Hills produce, Cane pea 
grape Vines, very large Timber Trees 
Calicanthus, Papaw tops the 
Hills Vast Tall fruitefull Chesnut 


Hicory various Grape some Pine 
Chinquapin. 

This new ceded country promises plenty 
The Lands the River are generally Rich, those 
its almost inumerable branches agreeable healthy 
situations, especially for small Farms, every where 
little Mounts Hills build beneath them rich 
levell land fit for Corn any grain with delightfull 
streams water runing through Cain bot- 
toms, proper for Meadows, with abundance water 
for Hills suit extreemly well for 
Vineyards Olives Nature points out the abun- 
dant produce fruitefull grape Native Mul- 
berry Trees excellant quality for any 
This Land would produce Indigo, Country 
more proper for the culture almost all 

Soon after return from the Tugilo journey 
Savanah the country was alarmed express 
Augusta, that the Indians were for war, had 
actually murdered Several Familics not far from Au- 
gusta; upon this was advised not venture amongst 
them but the lower Creeks Florida were not 
openly concerned the mischief imagined might 
with safety turn discoveries that 
couraged with this view set from Savanah 
land for the Alatamaha, having put Chest onboard 
small Vessell bound for the River 
Florida, intending follow soon water; With much 
difficulty got Darien; where being taken ill with 
violent Fever, did not recover health for several 
Weeks; when made the effort procecute 
journey Florida, expresses arived from that country 
that the Indians were broke out there, had murdered 
several People broke the Indian Stores that 
however was determined proceed all 
events that 

[August September] From Broton Island, 
near the Mouth the River Alatamaha, Vast Rice 
Plantation belonging Coll. Lawrence, and very well 
went onboard small boat for Fredrica Simons 
Island, arived safe there waited Spalding 
whose generous assistance indebted for 
good success this expedition. Spalding ac- 
quainted that his Stores Florida were broke, 
except his lower Store John, some his Traders 
plundered were all come the Store that 
should send Vessell fiew days bring all his 
effects away, waited day two for Passage 
his Vessell this time imployed exploreing this 
was built Oglethorp, Ann. 

which made the seat Government whilst 
this Province, has been very consider- 
able Town, the Fort has been pretty building, but now 
almost ruins since the seat Government has been 
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gencrally fruitefull tho light sandy soil for] 
Corn, Indigo and pulse, the east side the Island 
the most fertile, there being ridge Sea shell, hills, 
The Vegitable productions Live 
some which are vast bulk, Red 
Maple[,] Hicory[,] Mulberry[,] Magnolia 
perticularly the great Laurel Liquid 
Nettles, Rhapuntia, Crotons, Eupatorium, Euphor- 
biums [60] and that fairest flower America The sweet 
noble species. Tupilo[,] Sasa- 
the moister ground Olia Americana. 
Grape Prinos many others. The Sava- 
nahs Baygales afford vast variety Sun 
Andromedas evergreen[,] Hypericon. 

Spalding was pleased favour 
his advice directions how proceed Travell 
amongst the Floridians, and charged with Letters 
his agents 

Went onboard, gat miles when the Tide bro’t 
anchor; near Point the Island; went shore 
with the pass away the time till the Tide 
should make our favour, took our guns, but met 
onboard, presently got under way, being favourd 
with pleasant Night made good way, the morning 
the wind increasing our favour, had every prospect 
quick pleasant Voyage; having got with 
Cumberland Island, observed Sail head, the 
People judged Schooner every day expected 
from the Indian Store[,] soon coming with 
found so; came too, our sent his 
boat onboard, chose go, for information; where 
learnt very discouraging accounts, very bad talks from 
the [61] She had onboard most the ef- 
fects from the Stores, with number Traders, who 
had come from the Indians, learnd that chest 
was hid Island the River St. Johns little way 
from the Store, with other goods; some effects yet 
remaining the Store, with the the Indians 
having declared they should have timely notice re- 
move with safety before any more mischief should 
done; consequence these discourageing accounts 
our vessell turn’d back Fredrica. chose 
more favourable turn affairs, having some 
papers baggage that did not like loose, 
put shore Fort William Point Cum- 
berland, where lived the Pilot St. Mary’s River who 


sett over Amelia Island, were was very hos- 
Egmont, here are great Plantations for the culture 
Egan shewed Samples his Indigo 
which was the best had yet staid 
days with this Gintleman his promising pas- 


sage with him observed some large In- 
dian Mounts, the vestiges great Towns square 
the antiant Indian Natives, Observed very beauti- 
full Species Lycium with blue flower, coral red 
fruit, most elligant Shrub, it’s ever gay with 
ripe green fruit, and beautifull Tythemalus, with 
curious leaves being painted with bright Vermilion 
near [62] The pedicile. Went with Egan 
his boat roaed Negroes, this night incamped 
Shell bluff withen fiew miles the River Johns, 
got some excellent Oisters which roasted for Sup- 
rested very well under vast spreading live 
making fire keep off the Musquitoes[.] 
early the morning; took advantage strong Tide, 
fiew hours got into the great River Johns, 
who has very large Indigo Plantation, high Hill 
side the River. This very civil gentleman 
shewed his improvements. Garden very neat 
contains greater variety than any other the 
has variety European Grapes im- 
ported from the Streight, Olives, Figs, Pomgranates, 
Oranges, Lemons, variety garden flow- 
ers, from Europe dined with him, than con- 
large Plantation belonging Gentleman England. 
here staid this Night the Morning Egan 
set off land Augustine[,] having business with the 
found the Inhabitants greatly alarmed 
the hostile disposition the were generally 
the flight fortiffying themselves Stockadeing 
[63] their houses, however understood that the 
chiefs the floridian’s had been Augustine, 
promising satisfaction for what they had done, 

purchased Canoe and alone continued voyage 
the River, having Sail, some provisions, Gun and 
undertaking was confess some- 
what hazardous suchatime; The River being very 
wide, vessell was obliged coast close 
along shore, this night got about Miles and campt 
side the River. Next day got about Miles, 
the Wind rising pretty fresh against me, was obligd 
look out for harbour, and last found pretty good 
one which was very fortunate, for me, the River here 
being very broad near Miles over; the gale taking 
about the having last almost gain’d 
the Port, observed prodigious large Alegator basking 
the sedge the shore, whether, was sleep 
not not certain but approaching near suddenly 
plunged the water, directing his cours right 
the water being very shole the monster went under 
little vessell, had like caried away with him, 
however got safe ashore having moored Vessell 
made excursion the forests, took notice the 
beautiful Laurus cerasus bearing charming spike 
flowers, fine evergreen Shrub but past flowering; The 
Orange Trees were very fragrant [64] blossom, night 
coming returnd Camp, struck fire and pre- 
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pared, myself for this night solitary hoping for 
favourable weather next morning. much wish’t 
morning appeared, but without hopes getting 
the wind very high against me; arose 
hearing some Turkeys struting, took Gun went 
towards them, soon saw two large Turkey Cocks 
Hen, had the luck shoot the two Cock, which were 
very heavey them, for Provisions, 
Voyage; bad weather still continuing all this 
next, till towards the the wind 
harbour, see how the River swell 
seemed very agreeable smell come over the 
water from the Pine these trees being now 
and soon observed ineredible Clouds small 
brown dragon flys, which come from the other side 
such prodigious numbers, for time ob- 
the sun, the air was with them, far 
could see upwards, but they quickly decended, down, 
almost coverd the and ground about me, they 
however proved most messengers, 
Gale soon which was some more 
barked had just time cross the River Point 
land, wanted gain just before having 
only time prepare lodgings before dark 
began rain, which continued 
all night very the rain abated the 
the wind very high against 
took turn the groves were found abundance 
Oranges and pretty evergreens, amongst the rest that 
very singular beautifull evergreen commonly calld 
wild Lime; saw Indian who was get 
about Mile off, was slave bro’t from the 
queto Shore; about Noon the wind being more 
able got twelve mile farther; come too Picolata 
which was newly repared; got 
vot about staid this Night Villa 
This was about twelve years ago 
Role The situation very high 
Johns being much narrower here than any where be- 
low, very deep, here are only few People that has 
the care the houses Stock belonging Role. 
this place present ruinous tho think 
very proper agreeable situation for 
about Ninty miles above the mouth the 
soon passt two Indian 
the west side the River; they observed 
passt along, but offered called the 
the Store were deposited under the Care siveral 


got the lower Store this where was 
friendly received MeLatehy Agent. 
conferring with the concerning the 


disposition the Indians; who generally 
opinion that the present confusion, was 
some young Warriors the Nation un- 
known the Chiefs who wanted war for 
plunder; the head men the Floridans had lately 
declared the Governer Augustine, that the Tra- 
ders were robbed Gang from the Nations 
were hopes that friendship would soon 
restored again; some days party Traders, 
Town Savana hunt some horses 
belonging them; embraced this opertunity sce 
that part particularly the great Savanah. 
Mile half over low level land, almost intirely coverd 
with small [67] Dwarf Palmeto, under Pine 
the soil white fine came branch 
the bottom hard white sand, the soil 
side for small distance wet owsey producing 
sandy ridge, the sand dry, 
schrubby Oaks that grow about large 
tall Pine Sand Hills Ridges, are the 
highest Land those flat Sandy Countries the Sea 
coast Carolina Florida deviding the waters dif- 
from cach other, generally dry white 
sand, they are however, grass 
and Palmetos, various litthe Shrubs, Such as, various 
Pine Trees the long leaved re- 
coned the most valuable, both for Lumber, its 
Tar Piteh: next come Bay 
two miles through. shall have 
often mention these Bay Gales de- 
scribing, the different situations these 
shall now indeavour explain them. These Rivers 
that not reach the Hilly Mountainous parts 
these countries have their source small Lakes 
Savanahs that have been Lakes Ponds now 
become grassy meadows Savanahs which some 
times are vast extendsive, beautifull ex- 
rather they primarily derive 
bays, which are vast [68] extendsive wet 
schrubby plains, producing 
Magnolia Florida, all indif- 
ferently call’d Bay’s the Inhabitants, mixt with 
swect Gale, Candle berry evergreen Prison 
petually kept low the annual the woods, 
these Gale Bays are, one side the Savanahs, round 
about under the Sand hill Ridees, where the wet, 
owsing out, feeds the with Moisture; the 
Gale Bays are the lower side the where 
the brook begins constant runing 
come moist flat Pine the ground coverd 
with low Palmitos, thus continued Miles then 
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come low wet extendsive Savanah, overgrown with 
very tall streight Swamp Pine that seemed 
few vears growth, the soil black sandy slush about 
foot deep, hard white sandy bottom, this place 
was about one Mile through, producing very good tall 
Grass, intermixt with, various Species Plants, Lo- 
abundance pretty large white Lillies, 
ondry knowls. Very large Thistles, with red Crimson 
white Flowers, Loblolly Bay, very tall beautifull 
Trees, Magnolia glauca, finely flower, Tall beauti- 
full Cabbage Trees, (Palma Thus having 
passt four Miles through very wet [69] desa- 
grecable Road, got dry Pine began 
come large rapid Stream water, crosst went 
through narow Swamp midling good land, then 
rise the sandy pine the ground coverd 
with low pretty good Pine Timber con- 
tinuing several miles, rise higher Pine black 
Jacks. continued rising sand came an- 
other Large some pretty good swamp Land, 
high sandy pine Forest such had passt, the land 
becomes now higher more uneven, beggining form 
Chains ridges higher sand hills, the apperarance 
which tho sandy yet exhibits 
high pine Forest, Hills Lakes 
some round, deep between 
these Ponds little lakes are various sizes form, 
some Miles over, other Miles, some partly 
sorounded with green levell other 
incompassed high steep hills, the large pine Trees, 
being thinly planted about the green grassy Hills, 
might from the top the high ridges see numbers 
these little lakes great distance Glittering through 
the Groves, sorrounding every side, 
their banks frequantly planted with Orange Groves, all 
flower, perfuming the rendered our journey 
this part the day made ample 
amends for the met with the morning. 
this evening came camp the side large Pond 
about cight miles length, bordered round with 
extendsive green grassy lawns meadow, sometimes 
partly dividing the waters long points Peninsulas, 
every where inhabited with species 
long pond halfway pond; The were 
very troublesome, got very This morning 
being very fine carly got our way, but our 
People having hunt the woods for horses, 
could not Reach the Town this day. 
was much the same pass’t 
nately high sand hills and green Savanahs. 
the sand hills the highest land, had yet the 
coverd with white yellow flint, 
course kind white lime stone, being concre- 


camped 
the face the coun- 


tions small pieces sea shells cemented together 
with sand, some masses Rocks [71] the same 
composition appear’d above the earth. Early this 
morning come very pleasant Creek, which 
emptied its waters into large pond Lake. Now 
the land begins again fall From this creek 
for the distance miles travelled over 
levell Pine forest some savanahs, overgrown with 
large timber the ground richly coverd with good 
grass intermixt with varicties flowers various spe- 
cies colours, cross’t part vast extendsive 
marsh, then entered hamock, throug which 
continued four Miles. The Soil pretty good, pro- 
ducing Live Water Oak, 
Land too high for the produce Rice, but very 
proper for Indigo, Cotton. enterd 
open pine forest throug which small distance 
presented view exceeding beautifull 
rode passing but small distance from and observing 
large Indian Mount, which stood the high banks 
the Lake; rode from which had agree- 
able prospect over the Water, that has been formerly 
Indian Town but unknown the present Indian 
Nation Inhabiting this are few In- 
dian houses, but the People were gone out hunting 
except fiew Women Children. 

rode about quarter mile farther [72] and 
arived the Town Cuscowela. here abouts ob- 
served The beautifull large white flower’d Anona, bear- 
ing large another Species, much smaller 
having extremely narow leaves, bearing rose cold 
blossom, with crimson spots the inside the petals 
near their sorounding large purple button con- 
consists about houses; placed pretty near 
one another, sorounding large open square, the 
Center which stands their the 
chicfs house was from the rest other 
way than being little larger, having 
high where sat down Derr Skins; When 
very soon the Chief come welleomed his 
Town, with all posseble signs joy satisfaction, 
told some bad talks just arived from the Nation, 
but assured our safety his protection; 
Milk another kettle boiled Corn, with dryed 
Venison Bears Honey laid our 
business before the Indians having finished our re- 
past, Set off [73] For the great Savanah; rode about 
miles through low wet gale bay, coverd with little 
short Palmatos very short shrubby 
tered Hamock pretty good Oak 
near Miles through this dark thicket. Now 
sudden opens view inchanting scene, the 
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Allatchua Behold, vast Plain water 
the Pine forest Miles extent near 
Miles circumferance, verged with green level 
meadows, the summer beautifully adorned 
with jeting points Promentorys high 
prospect greatly beautified the Prodigious Num- 
bers Wild fowl various kinds, Such Cranes, 
Cattle, Horses, Deer Which, far distant, de- 
tatchments over the vast upper regions 
the Air contributes this joyfull Silver 
Heron, early the morning hastening their 
croud the watery Plain, the Sonorrous 
Stork Whooping Crains proclaim the 
proaches the Summers heats, descend from the Skies 
musical squadrons decend; spreading 
over the wide green, all these gay even 
tide retire the sorounding groves|.| This Vast 
Plain the winter Season beautifull Lake 
Water, visited number wild Fowl. 
The great Canada Goose, Brant grey Geese; with 
endless variety Ducks. the Month Novem- 
ber, when Cold winds reach this 
the winged inhabitants N°. America begin assem- 
ble here especially Water who make this Country 
Florida their Winter retreat, This Vast Sa- 
vanah accoount its great extent affording proper 
food, Grass, Snales, Periwinkles, Water Insects, fish 
reptiles. may termed the Elisium Birds, 
happy was that reach’t it, the Indians never mo- 
lest them; but, lately the white People, traders, take 
incredible numbers them; here they assemble 
such prodigious numbers, approaching like Clouds 
the air spread themselves over the Waters, Gun 
being fired amongst them the 
the affect altogether asstonishing. rise that 
Quarter, like Vast dark thunder Storm, shakes the 
Night, the multitude rises from all quarters, the thun- 
der their Wings, with their united squaling 
exhibits scene confusion bableing the deso- 
lution Nature [75] was hand, This may appear 
more delusive then real, true This night 
Orange Grove, after ridcing over most pleasant green 
Meadow about Miles, crosing numbers large 
coves from Point point, which some places pro- 
ject long Points little scattering groves 
Magnolia Pine numbers herds deer 
scouring over the green plains find here safe retreat, 
Observed here growing abundance Nympha White 
Water lilly, Common Nympha having large Yellow 
saw some leave, dried the Colo- 
cacia Egyptian Bean Hybiscus, these grew 
water. 

this point marginal note, referring the 
drawing reproduced figure the present publication. 


After had came camp, usual made ex- 
cursion the Groves, thickets, but discoverd 
nothing new. except very elegant Species Abu- 
tilion having very large Velvetty hart shaped leaves, 
decorated with large flowers light 
served growing about the roots the Oak Lawrel 
Trees the shade Groves abundance the little 
Mitchelia, this the Natives extol infaleable rem- 
edy Nephritic complaints, penetrating this thicket, 
found myself point bordered one side 
extendsive green meadow sorounded high Hills 
forests before all around the other hand 
almost endliss Plain waters green 
was amused this noval [76] Indian Scene. 
saw herds deer bounding before the chace the 
naked active Floridian mounted his fleet Siminole 
horse, the same time, other companies Deer, 
Horses Herds Cattle, some securely feeding al- 
most out view the midst the Plain green 
Islets, Other basking sporting under the 
shadowy hill sporting their way towards their Noc- 
turnal 

The sun sets behind the dark woody hills, the musi- 
cal Stork, with al! the featherd inhabitants the 
Savanah successive squadrons, with even’g song 
slowly move their gloomy retired 
Camp rested well this when awakened 
the bellowing Allegator, chattering Water hen. 

The early watchfull Wattulas shrill voice, rings 
through the Forests wakes all action hails the 
rising 

Our company this morning devided range about 
the Savanah search join’d company 
with party round the Savanah the Sink. 
the end, rode the green verge 
point the jeting hommocks, frequently crossing 
fine green coves, which deeply scolloped the Shore, 
occationally entering the high 
Rocky hill, here was old Indian fields [77] Orange 
Groves, went through this dark Grove Live 
Magnolia but observed new gencra 
Vigitables, entered spacious green 
cove the Savanah, gang Deer which run 
off entering grove, came point scattering 
trees, when observed them green pond the 
midst green Meadow, they were diverting them- 
selves, some skiping plunging out the Water, 
others stretch’t along the green, when sudden 
being affrighted, they all started off, directing their 
course right towards young buck forward 
head the gang which our hunter shot laid 
him the rest, sprang away bounding 
over the Plain, having placed our game the fork 
Tree throw’d hunting shirt over him preserve 
from the Vultures till our return the 
proceeded round the Savanah, frequantly rousing herds 
Deer, Cattle flocks Turkeys. approaching 
homock Trees that stood out the 
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served company black wolves, made towards 
them who with flock Vulters Eagles were tearing 
pieces the Carkas horse[.] they stood their 
ground till come within gun shot when the Wolves 
trotted off little ways, then sat their breeches [78] 
Untill passt them when they returnd their re- 
past, they were all black the size large Dog, 
having thick bushey Tail sharp ears. The Wolves 
are become very numerous mischiefous since this 
Country become inhabited the Indians get Stocks 
Cattle, but were not fiew years ago insomuch 
was fiew Years ago rare thing see hear 
wolfe. Florida. Having rode about twelve 
miles, come toa Point highland. assended the 
rockey hill, come into old Indian fields, here has 
been antiently Indian Town. decended down the 
other side entered very deep cove the Savanah, 
directed our course cross high point Land, 
tho the meadow look’t green with grass yet wee 
approach’t towards the mid way found the water 
the grass growing through it, soon took our horses 
off their legs, swam Yards, when the water 
sholed. got safe through, but little wet, our 
horses were fond this grass could hardly get 
came very near gang deer who 
were almost their Backs water, 
secing near they plunged through the water got 
away, came near the observed the great 
Wattula Savana Crains setting their [79] Nests, 
they make their Nest dry grass sticks high 
hillocks Rushes set with their long legs sticking 
out before them like child high Chair, they lay 
three Eggs, which are longer then Goos egg; 
gained the shore, thence continued mile two 
come small Clustre Tree, Live Celtis, 
Magnolia which grew round about deep sink 
Bason water incompassed with Rocks composed 
greyish sandy lime about two miles over 
pleasant green lawns under the Oak Orange Grove 
hills, enter’d point woods came beautifull 
rapid brook Cool water, flowing over the silver leaf’t 
Arum, the Banks adorned with 
evergreen Prinos, Cor- 
nus continued soon crosst another fine 
branch good water. rode round the shore, came 
toa high point Land, assended the steep hills, came 
large Orange Groves, which covers large space 
Ground, very uneven, sharp pointed Hills little 
rockey ridges, deep holes sinks. holes, are 
and narrowing point bottom like Funnell. 
having clear water standing the bottom others 
dry, some smooth surface earth the side over- 
grow with herbage shrubs, other have steep walls 
continued little farther, descended 
the Hills, when opened view little cove water, 
almost invoiron’d with steep rockey 
the recepticale, rather, passage the Waters this 


vast Savanah, called the Sink, here the waters grad- 
ually descend sink down, are discharged hiden 
subterranian Passages one knows where; the 
common opinion Indians Traders, they run into 
the little Juane River that flows into the Bay 
Appalatche. This Sink the most remarkeble Place 
for Allegatores, relate the Tales accounts given 
the Indians Traders, would appear incredible 
however own certain knowledge, 
they are prodigiously numerous dredfull ap- 
pearence. saw them more together heaps 
uppon one another basking the sun the shore 
round about, the Surface the water almost cov- 
with their monstrous heads, floating about like 

Towards the fall the Year the waters the Sa- 
vanah partly exhaleations from the Summer heats 
draining into this vast dark cool recepticle, the Fish 
assemble The Allegator are here the Cav- 
erns the Bank Rocks round about the sink, 
very dry low times the Sink hole full them, the 
enormous Allegator rushes out upon [81] de- 
stroys incredible numbers driving others ashore, 
where they die rot the couid observe 
vortex ruffeling the surface the water this 
sink. 

The Savanah surrounded pretty 
which looks like one continued high Ridge, the soil 
greyish sandy loam, some high bluff little 
rockey. when are top the Ridge continues 
back generally about Mile half the same sort 
soil, which fruitefull, producing Orange Groves, 
Great evergreen Magnolia, Sweet Live Oak, 
Linden, Mulberry, Papaw, 
Red bay, Shrubs, Halesia[,] Sam- 
Staphylea, Cassina Holly, Winter berry, 
lus, Calicarpia. Herbaceous Plants The beautifull 
Abutilon, Osteospermum, Helianthos, 
Lobelias, Collinsonia, 
Back this hamocky Ridge again came flat 
levell Pine Savanahs Ponds usual. 

having observations this very 
singular place examined its natural productions, 
returned, the shortest way through the savanah, 
Night got Camp, where found the other Party 
already arived, with their having [82] found 
several. were visited several Indians who left 
the Night good disposition. Next 
morning after hunting their horses, returnd 
back other end the Savanah, where came 
Camp about four Miles from Cuscowela whither One 
our Traders went staid all Night intending 
meet here spent this even’g 
examining the woods meadows about, observed here 
abundance large Snakes, which were among the dry 
leaves Shrubs, two twisted together, they were 
harmless could scarcely provake them 
open their Mouth when pursued crept under the 
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dry leaves into holes the dry kind 
were marked with black white made loud 
when molested. The other kind, were 
dirty Yellow bright red belly, both kinds very 
large, Six feet length thick. last kind are 
very common about houses where they are very usefull 
destroying Rats other Vermin but are apt 
destroy Chickins suck Likewise climb 
Matin Poles dove cotes where they destroy the 
Young. 

Set off off this morning our return the 
rode about four miles round the Savanah then 
took off through the rode about two miles, 
came pretty high sand ridge, which was very 
agreeable open forest Red In- 
other; This called the Town. Decended 
passt several Miles through low levell pine 
called here was Indian incampment, 
all the fellows were out hunting, but the Wenches 
children home, rode Miles further through 
Pine came into the Road again. shortly 
after came Camp pleasant Creck near 
Orange 

The next morning pretty carly got our 
passing through Pine groves Savanahs, finely orna- 
mented with flowering shrubs, Plants, particularly 
the glorious large white rose col’d flowering Anona, 
the which grows here fine tall Shrub, 
likewise species Apuntia some white 
with the the delightful 
Lakes Savanahs mentioned heretofore arived 
safe the Store Night. 

Hearing the Store some Letters for being 
sent the care his Honour the Governor 
Moultry Plantation the River about forty 
Miles immediately took passage boat 
then going down the two days got the 
Place, calling Plantation the west side the 
some samples the best flora Indigo had yet seen, 
there were twenty hands employed this plantation 
who made about twelve hundred Indigo the last 
Year, had now planted this year’s having 
the letters which were from Lon- 
don, the way letters gave 
great satisfaction, the safe arival 
some Specimins Plants the natural productions 
Georgia among which were near 
Having got letters the River the 
Store intending soon make tour this 
River towards its intending employ 
time this way natural discoveries untill party 
traders were ready set off for Juane River 
that runs into the Bay Apalatche. 

About this time party Indians from the lower 
Creek Nation come into the Store with them Run- 


ner dispatched from the Nation with talk, the sub- 
stance which was that the whole Nation were 
confused about the present differences; that the 
whole Creck were assembling one 
their principle towns delebirate how obtain peace 
commerce again with the whites, that they were de- 
termined oblige the Cowetas who were the agressors 
give the Murderers sacrifice the whole Nation, 
withdrawing their protection from deliver them 
the resentment the whites take what satis- 
faction they should count necessary. the same 
Missinger were assured that the Simonoles the 
Bay had taken put death the Mur- 
derers Magee his People, general that there 
were hopes peace trade again, the runner sat 
next day for Augustin. these accounts were agreable 
enlivened hopes having yet oppertunity 
travelling with safety this wild savage 
America. 

The next day having repaired little Vessell, 
procured some necessaries, sat off the river 
Johns, having very wind pretty strong cur- 
rent against me, got about twelve 
Indigo Plantation Tucker Gentle- 
man England; The house stands near the River 
high shelly bank, just Indian [86] Mount 
having broad streight High way leading from the 
Mountain the Pine Forests. meeting here with 
boat with two white men who were going about thirty 
miles the staid with them Royal 
this Night with view haveing their company next 
day over the Lake, Vessell being very little the 
Lake often very rough, thought 
indeavoured here hire Young man accompany 
the River, but being ingaged with the Planta- 
could not was obliged depend 
own labour. 

Royal gives name large Plantation belong- 
ing Egmont, was formerly Indigo Plantation, 
but now given the hands removed 
Island the No. this there about 150 
Acres Land cleared here has been planted with 
Indigo, here very hadsom large 
which stands about 100 Yards from the having 
sundry convenient out houses, placed 
are here about the houses left standing 
several very large wide spreading evergreen Oaks 
Orange trees sour very fruitfull, 

About one hundred Yards from the River Bank 
about three times that distance from the dwelling 
house, rises View high Indian 
levell about Yards perpendicular height 
mediately from this mound runs broad spacious 
high way streight out into the Pine having 
feet all overgrown with shrubs forest 
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amongst which are some very large ancient live Oaks 
likewise grows over the mount. this highway 
about Yards wide extends above quarter 
Mile out the Pine the end which opens 
view levell Savanah the center 
which little lake water which square form 
seemes have been dug out the Indians, per- 
haps the earth came way raise the mound with. 
From the summit Royal you have extendsive 
agreeable view the entrance the great 
which appears between two pretty 
Drayton Island the left Bell Isle the right 
like wise view two promontories each 
side the mouth the River enter the Lake where 

The next day proving very Stormy the wind 
could not move out harbour continued 
observations about this discoverd very 
curious shrub, having nettle like leaves placed oppo- 
site, bearing tufts beautifull Orange col’d flowers 
the extremities the branches, which are succeeded 
clustres asure col’d [88] Berries, the plant has 
agreeable resembling balm with 
mixture Musk. very pretty little campanula 
with bright blue flowers. 

The next day sat off company with the other 
which being larger having good sail took 
intow, this maner set sail leaving Royal one 
the finest situations this River, went about 
miles entered the great lake George which about 
twelve miles over either way; set course streight 
across for the mouth the River. other side, 
having passt Draiton Isle, the wind came about 
head blowing fresh gale from thunder clouds rising 
from the were obliged put back for 
harbour, but before made the shore the gale carried 
our mast Sail, which however saved from 
going over with great danger got into 
harbour the Island where were detaind all night, 
but the storm clearing away. serene morn- 
ing displayed agreeable prospect over the wide 
spread waters the lake[,] invironed with the high 
indented shores every side far could see. 
took advantage the calm repose the morning 
hurried through the opposite shore got the 
River: The being pleasant, having about 
miles the upper Indian Store[,] amused our selves 
with fishing with the bob, took large trout, 
before Night got the Store, where were number 
Indians who had taken possession after the Traders 
left it, they recieved seemingly friendly maner, 
having plenty Bear Oil drest our fish which 

Here was again put being left 
the People the other boat going farther the 
River, however got one the men accompany 
condition that would return set time, 
set off next day, got about Miles 


the River, came camp high Orange Grove 
Bluff the River opposite the mouth the branch 
the River that came from the great Lake, call’d 
Lake Gordon; The River where camped was narow 
not above Yards over but Very deep the stream 
very rapid. close the right hand our camp 
pretty large lagoon, made into vast marsh, which 
with deep swamp surrounded comunicating with 
little high Islet, containing about Acres high 
land, the soil composed surface black sandy 
Mold, vast heap white Periwinkle snale shells 
laying bed soft limestone Rocks that lifts just 
above the surface the waters the River. These 
Limestone Rocks are concrete sand shells that 
seem have been reduced almost ce- 
mented together with whole shells Oister 
muschel, kind Rock seems the bed 
foundation all the country [90] the Istmus 
Florida least far have which dis- 
cover observing the steep banks the river 
Johns when get above the great Lake. This River 
abounds with multitudes Alegators Crocadiles 
which are vast size extremely voracious; having 
pitch’t our Camp; before night went into the La- 
fish for Trout having taken sufficient num- 
ber for returning camp; just the mouth 
the Lagoon, three alligators monstrous size 
rush’t out the weeds, before who seemed 
inclin’d dispute the pass, however pusht to- 
wards them. One rush’t through the water 
heaved his enormous body streight out the water 
near breast high, close the side our canoe, 
dreadfull pair jaws, bellowing throat; 
The other rose behind like maner, pierceing 
the water with his strongplated Tail feet 
roaring like furious waters breaking the 
then plunging rushing through the waters around us, 
Thus were attacked those River monsters 
pursued the shore where they lay threatning with 
terrible roaring. jumped shore clear, but was pur- 
sued land, within Yards our Tent; having 
loaded with buck shott immediatly [91] armed 
returned the attack. had withdrew 
himself the water but observing approach 
pusht towards being within about 
Yards discharged piece blew the whole 
load into his body just behind his fore leg[;] turn’d 
over died immediately; the noise the gun made 
them retire little distance, the mean time got 
our fish out the canoe; began scale clean them. 
Again the Allegators assembled prodigious numbers, 
some rising their huge bodies out the water, roar- 
ing like terrible thunder lashing the waters with 
mighty bodies, they drew near one rise 
with sweep his Tail had like our 
fish, which again, come near again 
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having gun loaded with which making noise barking like dogs switch 
charged his head believe wounded their tail their mouth. they keep together 


plunged the water, dreadfull maner, rise schooles the year the same Old 
them keep some distanee. they however ap- sedge Weeds guard protect the who 
peared numerous formidable round our port, very watchfull furious. Thus have indeavoured 

began consider situation very desagrecable vive description the horrid destructive Ale- 
what number Fish these monsters de- (but not without being persued our enemy the 
stroy. especially these passes, the River continually through 


who pass here their way from the from shore shore such maner push each other 
lakes endless Lagoons Marshes towards the water, continually striking small young 
this Vast River, where they spawn. The that going down the these 
Alegator post themselves forming line across, small frys, were amasingly numerous that the water 
see them opening their voracious Jaws into which seemed shew nothing they were about 
the fish are They heave their heads inch very bright silver colour when 
throats swallow them, seen them with times would quarter mile length) the sur- 
the fishes tail hanging out. noise the incessant striking jumping the Trout the 
their jaws choping with the water prey small Fish; now presented very striking prospect 
their their; plunging through the water see the wretched condition these unhappy little 
their Prey pusuing another altogether exhibits for constantly The Trout came with them 
very terrifying Got rest this Night owing and forced them out their clement into the Air, vast 


the stinging Musquitoes Noise confusion beautifull little white Bitterns flew out from 
Alegators fish, soon day appeared the Thun- Shore amongst them pick’t the 
der the Allegators, roaring all around us, formany was the proveb verified with respect thes fish 


Miles. noise louder then the bellowing the jumping out the Frying pan into the fire. The land 
most furious Bull, Lyon, more like the latter, the each side the River well timbered Swamps 
water rattling their throats, which they force out very extendsive Marshes fens. The Timber 


froth foam, makes the tremble, our the Swamp, Elm, Ash, Scarlet Maple, Water 
little shook earth quake; When they Bay, Palm Trees, underneath small 
roar their Body swoln like empty variety Shrubs Plants, but discoved 

the their head Neck raisd out the water, nothing new; The Marshes very generally 


his raised feet the waving too fro, between higher than the surface the water 
lashing the surface the water terrible maner the River its common hight, but said they 


they utter their terrable their body sinks grad- [95] All overflowed the River rising over them 

thus they continue black Rich mud Clay looks fit for 
The deep swamps banks the river’s re- Sugar Cane 

echoing the dreadfull roar, the noise communicated After seven cight Mile going come 

from one fills the whole country with high shelly land where was large fruiteful Orange 

noise like dreadfull this only the Grove, about Acres, rising pretty high the Middle 

Spring the year about the time their incubation. sorounded Swamps Marshes, The Trees here 


Trees, 


The Alegator when full grown are from Live Red Orange 
length the bigest part their Body, com- some curious Shrubs Plants Not dis- 
monly biger than lay two covered before, observed abundance Bones, 
300 mounts fens Marshes which ware, other vestiges the antient Indian 
they form mud weeds leaves, which 

suppose fermenting the heat the sun becomes Set off from this place Miles 
warm enough hatch their eggs. when the Young The Land each side swamps marshes very 
first appear shallow water not far from the old nest tendsive, the prospect open almost boundless, 
they are about Inches long, they are perfectly pecially the side, which extends from the river 
shaped, plated over, beautifull colour. pied bank eastward, over Lake Gordon, into [or end- 
all over bright yellow not much unlike the less marshes, the view terminated only the Horison, 
colour the Rattle Snake, they are then very the vast plain agreeably decorated Clumps 
opening wide their mouth Live Laurel the proud waving Palm Tree. 
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arived another high Bluff, where found plenty 
Orange Trees but this like the other Bluff containd 
but small space land sorounded Swamps 
incamped here this Night, being pes- 
tered off early next 
pass very rich swamp. saw Deer shot 
loud screaming noise, the marshes Fens along the 
River Shores when they are In- 
dians call them the Crying Bird 
are big bodied hen Turkey, much the same 
long legs, Neck long the Bill about 
Inches thick the base, but small bending 
downwards the Point the eyes large placed high 
the they are excellent 

There are two other Species this Bird 
River large Flights, One perfectly white ex- 
cept the tips the greater quill feathers which are 
shining crow colour with red Bill other 
Black upper side, Breast Belly Bill Legs 
feed Cray Here are Two other Very 
large Birds that seem Species the 
very large Stately bird, generally dark grey- 
ish Dun head Neck Bill brown, legs Bill 
very long, they are the largest Bird Florida, 
markebly scarce very solitary saw 
but four and these the most lonesome unfre- 
quented about the Lake Savanahs, 
retired wilds Florida high the River 
was one shot near Charlestown Carolina last 
Year while was there. one knew what was 
Frogs reptiles. The other large White Fowl, 
having the larger Quill feathers tip’t with black, Legs 
goose, are esteemed very good feed on, 
about the Banks Marshes great Rivers, Savanah 
Lakes. After going Miles, the land still 
swamp Marshes, observed abundance Alegatores 
almost every where the Sun the 
some time more together heap’t one an- 
other like Great logs, the Water alive with trout. 
Came toa high here the main Land the west 
side came the River; this Bluff about feet high 
above the River, went shore assended the Hill, 
the Top large beautifull Grove Palm Trees 
large Orange Grove, spent some time rambling 
through this pleasat Grove went about quarter 
Mile come into the Pine which was 
the grass having been lately burn’t, afforded 
agrecable verdure mixt with flowery plants, delight- 
full brisk vivifying Air played through the salubrious 
Pine forest, mixed with the balmy breath from the 
flowery savanahs, renderd this place very gratefull, 
been long confin’d putred stagnate air be- 


tween the low dark swamps banks the River. 
Returnd the Boat after finishing small but 
savory repast some Trout broiled bird with 
some boil’d Rice; left Palm hill continued the 
passing Swamps Marshes each side, 
Observed frequantly the depreadations the trout 
the little Heron, still Swamps Marshes, observed the 
Trees along the River Banks adornd with garland, 
rium scandens, Species Cucurbita which ran 
spread over the bushes Trees high, 
altogether affording varied Noval scene 
Natural Labyrinth [98] Alcoves, varied with 
fine flowering plants, Asters, Hibiscus Althea all 
which reflect the still surface the River very 
rich Gay picture. Observed the low lands the 
River rise gradually higher above the water 
goup. Soila fertiles black mud Clay; passt 
several Islands Swamp well timbered with Water 
beautiful Tree green throughout the Year but 
the latter part the Autumn Winter the leaves 
begin alter their colour, Red brown, 
when they fall, but there remains yet before spring 
sufficient number green ones give the appear- 
ence the Tree grows very tall having 
vast globlar Top. especially when they grow open 
fields Savanahs far even the im- 
mortal live Oak form grateful shadow; Vast great 
Maple, Ash, triaconthos Elms. 
Elder Cephalanthos with vast leaves, wheather from 
the Richness the Soil variety, the flower the 
same the continued passing between 
Swamps Marshes before but they rise higher 
above the especially next the water where 
tall beautiful Palms, Oak Lawrel 
having gained Near Miles, come bluff the 
cast found here Orange trees, Vast Lawrell Mag- 
nolia, Red Live water Vast great 
Liqudambar, Red Celtis back this about 
quarter mile come the Pine Forests. 
bluff continues about four five Miles, some places 
The [99] high pine land comes close the River bank. 
then went about Mile between Swamps, the River 
here above 200Yards very runs 
entered branch the River that came the 
high Bluff side, where are orange groves, Live 
Red Bay continued taking an- 
other left hand branch deep Swamp one 
pretty lake, about Miles length above mile 
wide, high hills the apposite side had view 
went the having letter his 
Agent, who being home recieved very civilly. 
Next day spent this place, the situation 
feet above the surface the lake, the 
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soil pretty greyish sandy Yellow 
Red Clay under; The high land produces the best crops 
upper House the the largest Indian 
Mount have Yet Florida, having long wide 
Causey leading from into the Pine Forest, lake 
Royal, walked [100] above mile along 
where insensibly terminated the open levell pine 
Visited very amazeing large spring that 
boils from between high sand hills, immediately 
forms large very swift stream, the clearest wa- 
ter, about Yards wide ten twelve feet deep; 
runs almost direct course 400 500 Yards dis- 
charges its transparent waters into the cariing 
its green color near 100Yards into the River, there 
are multitudes beautifull fish resort into Such 
Bream Alegators, all which appear plain 
water. water very warm, has very 
able vitriolic taste smells horridly Sulphur. 
companion not choosing any higher the River, 
finding the Season rather too carly for flowers 
Seeds, being apprehendsive missing opper- 
tunaty thought best return the 
lower store, pay this country another visit after 
return from Juane, next day early the 
morning, having shipped passenger, had 
the Store near here all night, 
one the men staid here, the other continued with 
Royal, got down mouth the River 
where enters the great lake, but found the Lake 
rough and the wind much against 
hamock high hopeing the wind lull before 
night but blew very hard all night continued 
next day but pusht out, 
found the lake rough were obliged put back till 
towards the ventured out again tho’ the wind 
hard got fiew Miles round east side the 
were forst put ashore the sedge, hall’d 
thickets about 200 Yards the wind 
the night with Rain, rise the lake very high, found 
our canoe the Morning knock’t the grass 
almost full water. However got off again 
with great dificulty danger coasted round the Lake, 
the land round the east side this lake [102] gen- 
erally Pine land, sometimes small stripe Oak 
grassy marsh next the Water, but the west side much 
better Night the bad weather broke 
next morning with gentle favourable gale got over 
the lake night got Royal. the next day 
got safe down the lower store. 


VOLUME 


being desirous doing every thing that may 
tend towards the illustration natural knowledge, 
glad this opportunity your aid incourage- 
ment, extending reserches into 
shall] therefore with the highest sense 
for your particular amusement indeavour 
exhibit your notice the natural productions these 
countries they offer view the plain simple 
dress Nature; since doing this not only 
have opportunity exercising the noble virtue 
but shall have opportunity knowing 
the merit labours.— 

Traders going Little St. Juane River which runs into 
the Bay Apalatche the west coast itsmus 
most willingly agreed join company with 
these people; who were going Indian Town 
that River order treat with the Indians concern- 
ing some effects belonging the Traders, that the 
Indians had lately 

pany, but did not travel the first part the 
road being very bad, our Pack horses could not travel 
fast, got about Miles, came Camp high sand 
hills long Pond. were extreamely 
troublesome. got very little set off the 
morning early [2] could get having the 
horses hunt pack, some which were 
their backs the water the lake where they were 
feeding water grass which all cattle are fond 
thrusting their heads down under water bite off the 
tender jointed stalks, tho’ the grass rises foot 
eighteen inches above the surface the water that 
small distance, the lake looks like fine green 
meadow where perhaps there four five feet water. 
continued mile[s] through spacious Pine 
Forests diversified with green grassy flowery 
Savanahs, beautifull ponds Lakes; about 
these Hills first observed very singular beautifull 
little shrub which spread its slende[r] branches round 
about flat the they being loaded with fine 
purple stellated flowers which were succeeded seeds 
inclosed prickly Capsulas burrs. now 
into the road Alatchua Savanah and shortly after- 
wards our Company one the Traders hav- 
ing business with the Indians Cuscowela. went 
with the Party through the Savanah, being desircous 
see this beautifull place all seasons the Year. 
late after noon got the found the 
waters greatly deminished universal verdure ap- 
peard over the whole went almost 
streight course through the other end, great part 
the way the ground was hard almost dry, levell 
floor, cover’d with the richest green pasture. 
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Cattle, deer, browsing rolling beds and 
Plenty, squadrons Seminole horse, who 
never yet felt the weight the Coller the galling 
Chains servitude. submits the short con- 
straint the bridle bit, exults oppertunity 
shewing his lord the fierce floridian, his superiority 
Strength swiftness over his brother courser, 
participates the pleasure with his Master. 
passing over this grand illuminated scene entered 
dark thicket Orange Live Oak, Magnolia 
the end the Savanah; continued about mile, 
then about mile distance open green meadows and 
dark woody Copses old field; alternately come 
into pine rise land continued about 
mile over higher ridge Pine, pretty tall Red 
Oak mix’t and abundance low grape Vines, the Soil 
pale reddish brown coarse sand mixt with pieces 
white greyish coarse limestone with pieces im- 
pressions Seashells; there bed this sort Rock 
under all, some places feet feet below 
the surface the land, according the situation, 
the tops the hill these beds masses Rock are 
nearer the surface frequently rise above the surface, 
sometimes feet; various direction sometimes 
they stand nearly edgeways thrusting 
points; sometimes large round oblong 
forated through worn through, the force 
some places these masses Rocks lye flat 
horisontal, heap’t one another placed the 
hand Man, but seems the effect time 
revolution, the order Nature. [4] The land now 
decends little, came camp under covert 
Grove Oaks, high hill, close the edge 
extensive beautifull Savanah, ten miles length 
wide, near the middle was piece 
water which sinks down holes chasms amongst 
Rocks cove the savanah just our Camp 
sorounded hills. were two large holes 
sinks through Rocks, the green levell shore little 
above the present sink, these holes was extreamly 
clear water, which seemed levell, with the water 
the these holes the Sinks were 
abundance Fish, Trout Bream which appeared 
very plain, the water being tryed catch 
some with the Hook line, but they would not take 
the Having walked over these pleasant green 
hills savanahs, returnd toCamp. The evening being 
pleasant, healthy breese was wafted over 
the plain from Orange Groves the other side, mixed 
with very agreable musk, played about us, kept the 
Musquetoes Shall here take notice that the 
Pine Forests Carolina Florida, the coole the 
evening just before sun most agreeable musk fills 
the Air; but what proceeds from, one could ever 
give satisfactory account, some tell the 
Allegator, some again says arises from the hoof 
the Buck but seems more mild agree- 


able then what [5] Proceeds from either these. Iam 
inclined believe produced from certain pretty 
little Plant which find growing abundantly Sa- 
vanahs amidst the Pine whose flowers whilst 
fresh smell the most agreeable musk, extreamely 
volatile Transient that ceases emit the smell 
quickly after that This extraordinary 
Plant rather breathe forth most agreeable 
musky vapour. This night our two companions join’d 
us, 

Arose early the call the watchfull 
whose musical voice rings through the forests, calling 
the drousey feather’d Inhabitents the grove[,] 
proclaims the Majesty the rising Sun. take 
view the chearfull Savanah, proceed our 
journey. 

now rise higher, ridges Land all cover’d with 
delightful verdure, decorated with numerous flower- 
ing Vareties Sunflowers, Phlox, Cistus 
beautiful purple Ixia variety plants not 
yet seen, saw frequantly white shelly Rocks rising 
above the surface the whereabouts grows 
Erythrina, Grape Very tall Opuntia 
breeding hills and plains are thinly 
planted with very Tall stately long leaved Pine, admit- 
ting extensive prospect over the hills; presenting 
view all sides ponds Lakes which are deco- 
rated round about with little groves Oaks [6] 
Orange Trees; very lively healthy breese plays 
through these open Pine forests. Passed two 
miles over low levell pine seemed shallow 
Pond. wet weather, the Pines are small schrubby 
very thinly planted with frequant patches ever- 
green Gale Bays, the grass thin 
the soil hard Stc.ile white sand, now 
rise sand hills again, several miles gradually assending. 
The hills were now very Rockey, large masses the 
coarse greyish white shelly limestone, poor 
sandy barren timber very thin 
small black jacks, short anona abundance 
that little curous procumbent shrub bearing 
star flowers with burrs. this the highest land have 
extended, levell country ward which look far 
below us, extensive Pine forests, Savanahs, 
continued mile two came very extensive 
shallow pond sorrounded grassy plains hard 
poor white sandy bottoin, the thin tall hard 
disagreeable food but the pond extensive piece 
water seems intirely sorounded baren sand 
this place call’d the Generals Pond, from General 
Oglethorp, who met here all the Creek Chiefs with 
their Confederates, the lower Towns, 
general Congress, 

[7] this pond account the drought exces- 
sive heat, were obliged stop rest water our 
horses, went the pond get drink but found the 
water very hot disagreeably turbid, slimey, 
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almost fermentation, from the dead rot- 
ting grass Plants, owing the excessive heat 
drought the could not find trees sufficient 
shade from the burning heat the air; 
the evening again set our journey 
and four five miles, passing over barren 
sand hills and now gradually decend for mile 
two, passt some ponds and extensive Savanahs, 
very good pine forests, came pretty steep 
decent, down the side sandy rocky now 
left the baren high lands the Istmouse, high 
mean with respect the general levell 
low country from the top this last 
ridge (which lower then what passt few miles) 
have very agreeable vastly extensive country 
beneath look over the Forests meadow spread- 
ing away westward before decended the 
ridge came the levell pass’d near two miles 
through low wet Gale Bays, here there knowls low 
ridges somewhat higher land coverd with large 
patches low palmetos, schrub Oaks, dwarf 
olive Oaks, good large Tall Pine Cypres 
Trees with intervales tall grassy Meadows Sa- 
came large wet Savanah [8] covered 
with tall excellent sweet grass, rise higher Pine land, 
our large deep swamp where grew abundance 
very tall stately Cypres whe Althea 
Red bay, Ash, Water 
Palm passing over midling high 
levell pine Forests, bearing very large Timber, the soil 
reddish brown sand, with small 
limestone, the surface The earth, well coverd with 
very good kind grass, excellent for Cattle; 
pass’d numbers deep holes the carth the 
some some much larger, vari- 
ous some half full water, 
others dry, overgrown with grass weeds, which are 
sorounded with homacks Evergreen 
Magnolia call Laurel Tree, groves Palm 
Trees, which look very agreeable distance, they 
are placed generally round about the middle 
vast Savanahs meadows, appear like little Islets 
sprinkled over these vast boundless 
these holes are have been sinks, Water 
passeges through the Rocky bed this country, 
strainers Carry off the superfluous waters the 
Surface this part the Country Florida instead 
brooks runing streams; it’s remarkable that, 
there not [9] one brook stream seen this 
part this Country from the great Allatchua Savanah 
the River Juane near the Bay Appalatchua. 
There bed limestone rock which lays commonly 
feet under the surface the this bed 
where find these sinks holes, are perpendicular 
tubes wells round and smooth inside the neat- 
est walled Well, which seems have been worn 
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perforated the action the water, which first 
finding cracks small fissures the softer part the 
rocks have length time formed these vast 
there are often numbers these tubes wells 
which are worn broke one into another, 
forming one vast well, excavated fluted with simi- 
through honey comb; and under this bed 
Rocks Clay the water, brooks Rivers find 
passage communication, with greater Rivers, hav- 
ing had sundry such 
these sinks that were nearly dry, where could see the 
passage under the bed not uncommon 
this country see the waters breaking gushing 
out the such inundations cover the 
country for many leagues|,| rushing through the for- 
ests, tearing earth carying all 
before the mighty Torrest till finding other 
old Sinks its way, plunges into the forming 
new temporary River untill finding new hidden 
passage, disappears suddenly, what strange 
sion, how fabulous this appears, Yet most truc, 
having some these old dry beds Rivers 
miles length great weadth depth, and traced 
them from the place where they made the eruption out 
the the end where they plunged again. 
have seen others that have happened very 
The innumerable like holes every where 
the forests all over this part Florida which are dry 
overgrown with grass herbage, have been sinks and 
formerly waters discribed above; being left 
are filling the earth and trash washing into them 
winds 

These vast funnell shaped holes, natural Wells, 
sinks they are termed here, have very singular 
apperance, have not heard any thing like then 
any other Country, thought worth your notice, 
for that end have indeavourd give Idea 
them description their natural simple ap- 
pearance; altho the cause design them appear 
dent, yet not capable entering into the various 
dark mazes the progress Nature, will detain you 
large round sink about yards diameter, ob- 
served prodigious large Alegator basking the 
brink, plunged near approach, and disap- 
continued over pleasant well timbered 
grassy Pine Forest. come camp the side 
wet Savanah being not yet sunset and 
observing dark homock Oaks some distance, 
went with one our party hopes some 
Bear deer; This Grove was very extendsive, The 
Trees were Live Water chesnut 
white Oak, Tilea, Magnolia great 
Lawrel Tree, Magnol. 
ous Plants, Eupatorium[,] Lobelia different 
Aristalocha, Urtica, Asters, 
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Vitia, Arum, especially the great Dragon. dis- 
cover new genera. The Soil very dark 
black mold Limestone rock. went through 
pint higher land where observed there had been 
place; observed some posts standing and old 
corn ridges hillocks all overgrown with Sap- 
lings, The Traders informed some years ago 
spaniard dwelt here who kept large Stock Cattle, 
was the Indians his whole stock drove off 
them, from thence the Indians began keep Stocks 
Cranes These birds are midling good cating, 
make Stew soope. here [12] found excellent 
food for our horses, got way early the 
passing through extensive Pine Forests, affording ex- 
cellent Timber and grass range, went over green open 
planes, here observed very Species Mi- 
mosa, grows the leaves stalks spreading the 
amongst short green has prickles. 
touching the leaves they close together immediatly, 
fall flat the ground, they send from the joints 
tuft floscule having large vellow are 
various some heads are deep crimson 
rose colour, Yellow white snow, the flowers have 
agreable scent damask rose with little musk, 
these vast open grassy plains, the morning presents 
avery chearfull aspect till towards mid day, when their 
beauty fades, they wither, are longer conspicuous, 
but then the next morning brings view new suc- 
cession gay Inhabitants the plains assume new 
scene gayity joy, about noon came vast 
extensive Savanah having pond lake the mid- 
nearly surrounded with Homocky went 
part it, and crosst the lower end over 
vast green meadow, finely painted with platts the 
beautifull Mimosa, with other flowers 
various colours, particularly fine Plant, [13] tall 
Veronica Spicata. now came into great homock 
high land some what uneven surface, alternately 
little knowls, high groves, extensive green plains 
old diversified with copeses Islets Live 
Palm trees great Magnolia, little ponds dry 
continued thus miles, gently de- 
cending green levell Vale, flowered over with the 
Mimosa, each side range little Hills groves 
either hand views other green Plains Vales, very 
extensive ornamented with groves. little 
hills groves are frequently stoney, with limestone 
Rock rising little above the surface the Ground, 
generally surround holes sinks some which 
very good clear some are abundance 
Fish such Bream and Alegators. 
some are dry, some seem almost filld Now 
enter forest short Pine mixt with red 
black Red bay, Water Oak, pass’d some 


grassy Savanahs shallow Cypress ponds thus 
little went about mile through levell 
Pine land mixt with red Oak, the Soil loose greyish 
sand feet then stiff yellow red Clay, 
arrived the the little Town Talahasochte 
the banks Little St. Juane [14] computed 
upwards Sixty Miles nearly wastward 

went the Traders house, which was torn al- 
most pieces, soon after were visited, antient 
chief the Town soon after number the In- 
habitence; The old Man informed Our Trader that 
immediately after left the Town, the Young men 
concluding that, from sudden private flight from 
amongst them, carying all most all his effects away, 
The talk must consequence very bad, betwixt 
them the White People, they proceeded immediately 
brake open the house, carried off all they could 
find but that the old men had prevailed them 
deliver them untill they should informed cer- 
tainly how the Talks were, that soon the White 
King came home (who was then out hunting [)] 
did not doubt, most part would restored, 
farther said that they were greatly surprised and af- 
flicted account the bad disposition the Nation; 
declairing they themselves were inocent, knew noth- 
ing any harm against the whites, that they loved 
their Brethren, were sensible they could not live 
but must perish without our friendship 
bid contented, that they would all 
Old Scer went home his house shortly after sent 
some Venison bears Oil Turkey was 
soon after invited house where had repast 
broiled dry Bear Honey Thin 
sort grewell made Corn flower hicory 
Nut Oil Water boild our house 
the evening when soon the antent Chief with sundry 
Other men came smoke the Pipe with us; 
night they all returnd left 

Next morning were visited the Indians Who 
were very good humoured, expressing the highest satis- 
faction our visit, went several otheir houses 
where were well day spent ex- 
cursions round about the Town the banks 
even’g the house, several hunt- 
ing parties Indians came loaded with 
bear meat honey. were informed the White 
King chicf this was night 
large fire was kindled the middle the Square, 
which was soon surrounded Indians dancing sing- 
heard the Drum beat the Square 
messenger came invite eat Bear Ribs and 
honey, being the Kings treat, having killd some 
they never the Ribs when out but bring 
them the Town, where they make feast the 
square the Warriors hunters; accordingly 
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repared the Square where the Men were assem- 
they made way for [16] placed near, 
where the barbecued Ribs were served large 
Platters wooden boles One the chief houses 
the had Kettles honey water, with 
great wooden family Spoon each Kettle, every one 
turn took sup quaff, discoursing cheerfull 
subjects hunting adventure, jokeing, 
News love, intreagues The Youth Young fel- 
lows singing wrestling about the Fire, 
When every one satisfied with cating drinkin, 
repared the Fire, where the King appeared 
join’d us, circle seated round about the 
the Youth ceased their jollity, with drew some 
distance, the Men pass the Pipe about the Ring, and 
discourse more affairs with the greatest 
gravity King recieved with great 
sceming satisfaction joy being informed our 
business, our Trader, expressed the warmest 
wishes hopes the Store being settled again his 
declairing how wretched they would the 
white people withdrew their friendship protection 
from their town. The King went home; returnd 
the feast, after taking another whet the Bear 
ribs talked over the news the times, broke 
peace mirth, every one taking his steps his in- 
clination led Old Chief who was their Priest 
Conjurer, off the remains the victuals 
continued for some time the Square, till 
the Youth broke [17] their dancing Mirth: 

The next morning having got Canoe one the 
went fishing the River for Trout, 
bout hours time took above twenty, 
returned overtook Indian who with his wife 
Child had been fishing, they were deep loaded with 
the Indian Plantation; where the whole Town 
Plants one great field, suppose containing about 
all Planted with Corn, Pumkins, Water Mel- 
lons, Squashes, some Rice and Po- 
tatoes; The traders being imploy’d hunting 
their horses. indeavoured get oppertunity 
down the River the mouth. hoping make 
some discoveries there desired our Interpretor 
mention the Indians; did, the answered 
that there had lately been murder committed there- 
abouts some white People, this matter not yet 
being cleared, the Nation having lately forbid the 
white People travelling that coast, that could 
not answer for any mischief that might befall from 
any hunting parties that frequently visit this part 
Florida from the 

However next morning having borrowed 
some the Indians under colour going 
made trip about Miles down the 
having visited [18] very great and most beautifull 
Fountain Spring which boils from between the 
hills about 300 yards from the River, throwing 
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great white small pieces Shells white 
shell Rock glittering through the limped 
ment they rise the subside fall 
round about every bason the fountain 
nearly round and about 100 Yards circumferance, 
the banks round about moderate steep assent 
with broken white shell, the water gradually 
deepens the center the fountain, where 
many fathoms deep, the full Fish and 
Alegators great depth the water appear 
plain they were close The that 
runs from this immence fountain above twenty 
Yards wide runs very swift into the carying 
its sea green waters near 100 Yards 
cross the River, the depth the water the Creck 
Bream various Silverfish, Pike, 
and the monstrous amphabious Mancta:a 
which saw the bank, the Spring, which the 
Indians had lately Indians kill them for 
are esteemed good the grinding 
were about Inch diameter. The ribs about 
Inches diameter the thickest part Inches 
very solid bone hills that 
nearly incompassed [19] The Spring were about 
Yards height next the River but the land falls 
away considerably from the top the hills becomes 
lower flat nearly levell forest 
hills loose greyish sandy mold limestone 
Rocks. the water the Spring cool 
The Indians and Traders say this fountain 
vents the waters the great Alatchua 
served growing shoal pints shores the Spring 
large patches very Water Cresses, bearing 
beautifull clustres sweet white flowers, but had 
more taste then the water. vegitables observed 
growing about this place, Were The great Magnolia 
called the Inhabitants Carolina Florida Laurel, 
the Indians, Tolo chlucco big Bay, Red 
Ehto Mico King Tree, Purple berried Bay 
Live hycory, Water Ptelia, 
rebecca, Uvularia[,] Solidago but observed new 
genera. left this beautifull Fountain, and con- 
tinued fiew miles down the River, where began 
widen. here seemed appear vast rich Swamps 

joining this could not prevail with the Man 
any further, for fear with Indians 
offending the Town return’d the hav- 
ing taken our way great [20] Number fine Trout. 
This day the Traders had conferrence with the In- 
dians the Square concerning some horses they had, 
amongst the Indian, having obtain’d hunt 
among their Stock. The next morning went with 
them horsehunting. the River the town, 
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where about 300 Yards over, continued Mile 
half the River bank, through pretty high levell 
swamp land produceing Vast large tall 
Cypress Trees, Tupilo, that very singular Tree, that 
Species Tupilo, bearing vast quanti- 
tes fruite nearly the Shape Size the olive 
somewhat fine crimson Scarlet 
Orange Colour, when ripe containing pleasant sharp 
accid sometimes used make punch, are 
calld wild Lemmons, and makes very beautifull ap- 
pearance. observed this swamp another very 
singular elligant evergre[en] shrub. but being too 
early for the Flower, cant form any judgment its 
tribe family; rise little and enter the Pine 
followed the trading path about 
came great Homack the Traders say 
Miles extent. observed four miles going 
abundance old diversified with small homocks 
groves Live Oak, Palm Grape 
Vines with [21] Ponds holes went 
ancient Settlement these old fields Mead- 
ows, suppose Spanish there were some Posts stand- 
ing Corn hills ridges. continued 
some miles through Cain thickets, observed limestone 
Rocks the homocks and round the holes 
enterd extensive green saw gangs 
Cattle horses, amongst these were the horses our 
Traders were quest off, having drove the horses, 
drove them towards the Town, saw abundance 
Turkeys deer these fields shot some 
Turkeys continued along. drove through large 
Savanah and the water took notice 
bundance large snail shells round about the 
shore[,] some half big fist examination 
found multitudes them the mud slush the 
bottom the pond, the breed here 
prodigious numbers, fixing their Spawn 
clusters round about bull Reeds Sticks 
the two 300 they are per- 
fectly round, the size Pease, the shell thin hard 
they look clear like pearls. These vast Peri- 
winkles Snail are bred Vast numbers 
muddy shores this River Great Juane, insomuch 
that the Reeds, sticks trees near the waters 
are being almost cover’d with their Eggs, 
foot Inches above the and afford food for 
fish young allegators, got safe over the 
River with Our horses, Night joind the In- 
dians the Square where the Youth were 
singing dancing round the These People 
spending great part their time feasting Danc- 
ing. Siminole comes from the Chace, lays his 
game down before his hywah throws himself his 
bearskin spread for him under the shade, the eve- 
ning, his friends repare his repast, sings dances 
over his War hunting exploits till tired[,] falls 
sleep; the Night stretches 
his back, sings himself sleep again, thus 


they devide their time. took excursion with the 
Traders about Miles the River, come 
Camp the side large Homock facing ex- 
tensive green meadow, Night some Indians came 
our Camp, purchased Deer them, giving 
them some Rice for it, after some time they left us, 
mounted their sprightly active siminoles, started off 
whooping and singing through the extended 
soon lost sight them. the next day finding some 
horses, returnd Town, where continued two 
days waiting the arrival some Indians who had 
some horses belonging Indians arrived 
setling matters with them the best terms 
set off back again for the Store Great Juane. Our 
company went Camp about off except 
the chief Trader, who oblige continued to- 
[23] Taking another Road that passt through 
vast baren Plain many miles extent, the mid- 
dle was very extensive Savanah rode 
over very baren tract, incumbered with sandy lime- 
came the Sink the Pond which were 
holes chasms the waters the Ponds 
account the excessive dry hot season had retired 
from the upper holes the ground being al- 
most dry round about, these holes were full clear 
very cool water, full fish Alegators. could 
plainly see other Sinks holes amongst Rocks some 
distance from shore. out the Pond where resorted 
abundance Alegators. left this directing 
our course through the Savanah for our Camp, passt 
over large masses flat Rock, the earth sounding hol- 
low under [olur feet riding over hollow 
met Indian and his Wife family who were 
traveling towards the Towns from had 
several horses, some packet with Meat 
honey. Indian with the greatest complaisance 
civility bestowed Bag honey, which caried 
assended very high hilly Pine For- 
rest, large timber the earth coverd with chearfull 
Verdure, from these high hills had most endless 
open prospect the Plains savanah had left. 
continued through open pleasant Pine forrests 
which became very passt Savanahs, abun- 
dance large rockey wells and Sinks with very good 
cool water, sorounded shaded with Pleasant groves 
Live Palm Trees, Persim- 
Halesia, Ptlea the eve- 
ning came Camp, where our [24] People were al- 
ready arived and fixt the Camp the side large 
Grove, the upper end the Long Pond; were 
detained here some days longer search 
This time indeavoured imploy some 
advantage exploreing the country round about this 
lake and making day all the hun- 
ters went out left keep Camp; Our place was 
situated very agreeably the Grove close the vast 
extendsive Savanah: left the dog watch 
took Gun, travers’t round the far Point this 
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high walking miles over the richest, green 
flowery carpet that for fancy concieve, 
intermixt wraught nature with dif- 
ferent flowers various colours, vast watrey plain 
the middle sparkling through the groves jeting 
but above twice that extent including 
other smaller Savanahs meadows dependant 
having some pretty plants. soon after 
some Indians came some Veneson, 
they asked some questions, which puzzeled 
but understood they wanted know where 
them they were gone hors which seemed 
them, they left the Venison 
soon after our People returnd the Indians with them. 

The Next day the having some business 
the invited along with them, sat off 
carly the cool the morning less then three 
hours got Town. The Indians recieved very af- 
feasting the best they had. 

‘Towards the cool the evening returnd again 
Camp over they were reposing them- 
selves under the shadow spreading Oaks and Palm 
trees, grove which was open extensive 
Savanah These were Seven likely 
Young Siminole all elligantly dresst painted 
after the Indian fashions with Plumes Coronet 
their heads, they were out their Mantles 
spread the shady green under wide spreading live 
Oak their Wenches some distance cooking. 
these were all young fellows, they seemed under 
the conduct one amongst them who was elder, 
affected somewhat more grave serious Air de- 
Indian fellow, who had lately off this young 
wench, from their Town, Their flight was 
avoid being which the punishment for the 
crime Adultry amongst these people most savage 
custom however the delinquents 
keep out the way untill the their anual 
grand feast first fruits, they save their 
they may [26] safely return the Town, and 
questions asked about the 

however dificult escape this rigorous punish- 
ment for, moral behavour seems principle 
their system government polity, and perhaps 
people under the Sun have more refined no- 
tions the nobler Virtues, than these wild Americans. 
The antients the People well considering that any 
violation these sacred fundamentals their consti- 
tution reflects their wisdom but weakens 
their power influence; And the Relations the 


wipe away the stain infamy from 
their readily join the cause virtuc, 
exert their utmost power, discovering the Criminals 
that they may punished, 

They wellcomed their is, are you 
come, soon fell into discourse with the 
Traders inquiring the news, Talks, soon joind 
familiar subjects, very merry jocose, sung war, 
love songs passing the Pipe Company 
handsome young fellow, hardly ever saw 
The Young Chief was rather above the middle 
had lofty fierce countenance, his eyes lively 
piercing, his Nose his mouth large but 
formed give engaging smile conformity with 
all his fetures, his Limbs well turnd exact [27] pro- 
his motions when talking free with- 
out the least constraints. His head was shaved smooth 
all except crest hair left about Inch long, which 
was cut circular form from the Crown reaching 
the back part his head, All his head that was 
shaven his neck his shoulders painted with Ver- 
milion, his crest black shone like Raven, his head 
was adorned with Diadem Furs, 
which his temples went round just over the 
top his fore hed, curiously wrought with Beads, 
the fore part waved, high Plume white Heron 
feathers, had large Silver gorget his breast, 
Silver Mirror Cross. The rest were elligantly dress 
painted, with Coronets wrought ingeniously split 
quills dyed different colours Plumes blue Heron 
feathers. they had Red blue Mantles Match 
coats, fringed laced, performed their wives. 
After smokeing and conversing awhile, left them 
and return’d Camp, our way One the Traders 
said could shew fine Spring excellent water 
went into the middle this grove was vast 
well, curiously fluted hollowed round about the in- 
side from top was near feet perpin- 
dicular down the water the Rocks being broken 
away [28] one side decended sort eregular 
steps the was very cool pleas- 
ant, got again but not without the 
Rocks being rotten mouldring away under our fect. 
was glad when was thought myself safe again; 
observed one side just feet, dark cracks 
the earth, the dirt fall in. gave kick with 
fook drove the mould into large deep 
perpindicular got Pole work’t away the 
earth round about the mouth, this well was about 
diameter, round and smooth wrought through 
rock, could see the water shining the botton, about 
feet late Camp. but had pleasant 
ride, the even’g being cool the moon shining very 
bright. the Vast tall Pines cast dark shadow, and 
beautifully cheequered clouded over the green plains 
Savanahs; The dark Groves klumps Trees, 
rising view, every side, exhibited pleasing 
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Yet being inveloped almost 
endless savage Wilderness, intervals damped 
sperits, with kind gloomy horror. percieved 
fire 

took rout with The trader about fifteen miles 
the River, rode Miles, passing over Savanahs 
open assend’d high sand hills from 
whence had view extendsive green plains and 
large rockey sink one side 
the the water even with the surface 
the very Clear and grown round 
about with Willow large Sink was full 
fish over part the [e]n- 
tered Pine forest, presently opened very exten- 
sive green grassy Vale about mile wide, length 
extended beyond our view but made bend the 
right hand partly shut long point high 
Pine groves that projected into the lower end 
this where come into was prodigious 
deep funnel shaped hole surrounded high sand hills, 
except that side next the was large 
spreading live Oaks grew round about the top hills 
shaded the water the which was dark 
black but very Cool full Trout bream 

This Sink called the Indians Traders the 
Hole from Prodigious large Alegator, that 
has lived here from time immerorial. The high hills 
each side the vale meet here nearly surround the 
Sink; small distance one side near the hills ob- 
served some deep wells through the Rock. was 
greatly pleased see this place. that was the 
recepticle prodigious deluge Waters Which 
about Months ago, made cruption out 
the the upper end this overflowing 
the levell Pine forest all around for many miles, which 
length found Passage down this 
the trees Rocks, for miles, leaving 
deep gullys holes through the middle this 
track that may remain conspicuous for many Ages. 
being last stopt its course these found 
these holes, and shortly afterwards disap- 
peared. The Trader with was witness 
being present and very near when the eruption 
said was afright’d unusual sud- 
den rushing noise which compared violent 
Storm when saw some distance the water boiling 
rising high furiously out the was almost 
emediatly surrounded with the waters which saw 
covering the carth around him, when thought 
high time betake himself directing his 
course their Camp which was the Aligater hole, 
above soon after his arival there, the 
Waters appeard coming down the Vale, which was 
presently overflowed, filled the sides off the 
hills, which too soon left for the thinking 
really that the dessolution Nature was hand. 
this account was confirmed other Traders 
the Indians the Town. and afterward being 


eyewitness its indeliable tracks. returnd next 
day down another extensive green open Plain orna- 
mented and diversified with extendsive Ponds 
and sinks, where were almost constantly sight 
ties other 

This night our Camp was alarmed 
One the Men getting the night observed him 
themselves torturing the unhappy monster. 
heaving fire brands his eyes, which inraged him 
made him swell roar terribly, they cut saplings 
ramed down his throat which easily rench’t out 
their hands, but they last overcome him killd him 
such sort torture. apt believe that, 
had intention attacking but was passing from 
one pond another, which they frequantly do, are 
often kill’d these For alltho, these 
monsters are very dangerous, their strength 
and swiftness the Water, almost invincible. 
when dry land some distance from the water, 
their strength activity fails, they may taken 

[32] Before leave off treating this part 
beg leave observe that about this Part 
the River Little Juane appears very proper 
important place for Settle ment and very necessary 
strengthen communication with the Province 
great ways up, the clearest finest water have 
seen this prodigiously replenish’t with 
banks fertile, remarkebly well Timbered with Cy- 
press vast Pine Forest large growth any 
have ever seen, country can well for 
tensive range for Cattle. Indigo 
Plant grows plenty Luxurient, that the Planters 
have only the trouble cutting away the Trees stir 
the have seen the greatest quantity rich 
Iron Ore these Hills near this River that have ever 
the call bog Ore. the greatest Plenty 
Stone, for building with, there great likely- 
hood other Valuable Minerals, this unknown 

broke our Camp here days traveling 
returnd the Store, having collected some valuable 
Specimins New Plants. the way. 

Some days after arival the Store, began [33] 
second trip Johns River, prepared little 
Vessell fit for the Voyage, procured company 
assist over the great Lake. set off two 
got Royal where stayed this night 
Next morning push’t out early the lake; 
wind rising very put into large swift run- 
ing Creck, that come from vast Spring five miles 
it, finding the wind rise there was little prob- 
ability our crossing the prevaild upon 
companion continue the Creek, the water the 
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mouth the Creek and some distance the lake was 
became extreamly transperant, difused 
about very disagreable when came 
towards the head The Creek widened, the water be- 
came very shallow and full Water grass could 
hardly any means push through it, wet yet] last 
came the head the Creek, immense fountain 
four 500 Yards over where were, great number 
boiling holes throwing the water prodigious 
tions, where was great depth these holes the 
water look’t the collour the above, 
could see the fish, Alegators 
Turtle plain they had been our hands; 
continued somewhat higher the principle [34] 
the Chasms deep Rock between tow steep 
high 

landed near this place, spent some time tra- 
versing these hills beyond 
served some curious shrubs plants, some their 
roots seeds procured, sent down the Store 
the return the Boat that came with 
evening sat off returnd down the Sun 
set got the mouth again where found good 
harbour took Camp, next day got the upper 
Store, where staid all night. Next morning took 
leave companion continued the River 
alone, the wind head got about Miles, 
was obliged take Camp the Alegator 
Island. went into the lagoon took some large Trout, 
saw abundance Monstrous Alegators gather’d about 
Camp but kept them off fireing. Got off early 
the and went this day about pas- 
sing through Marshes the Shore cither 
hand close the waters Edge most richly adorned with 
the gayist Vegitables. The great Rose Hibiscus, 
The most eligant Crimson Hybiscus, that rises tall 
all spreading into inumerable branches 
forming Piramedal Top larger then some Trees, bear- 
ing multitudes [35] Vast Crimson flowers, resplen- 
dant when the Sun shines upon the morning the 
can’t behold without injury the 
smaller flower’d rose Hybiscus clothed 
morning with amazing profusion the richest 
flowers, The white robed Pancratium filling the Air 
with the most exhilirating these 
rise view higher seats, another Order 
splended Senesio Abora- 
cens, Catalpa, the Tall aspiring Amaranth, 
Sambucos, Palma Christa, the Indian pro- 
fusely adorn’d with garlands the joyfull airey 
Climbers, the various Bignonias. Convolvuls 
various species colours, Eupatorium scandens, Pha- 
seoloides, the beautifull climbing shrub 
folding her purple mantle spreading over the Shrubs 
Trees all about the Cucurbita aspiring the 
tops the highest reflected the 


gentle flowing surface the River the morning ex- 
hibits inchanting theatrical Scenery. 
high rockey bluff, just below was very deep 
extensive rich Swamp which lay between lagoon 
the River, the high Pine Land the side 
next the swamp, was large Orange Grove growing 
over amongst prodigious Number heaps 
shells, which had the appearnce buring 
ground, the number Indian Sepulchres, have 
since been informed that formerly this place hap- 
pened great [36] and decisive, Battle between the 
Creeks Yamises, when the latter were cut 
that unhappy Nation were never after able make 
any head against their conquerors but fled Augustine 
put themselves under the protection the 
This time the Year found the very 
got not wink sleep during the Night; 
Set off soon the got about ten 
passing vast Swamps Marshes each side the 
River passing Islands floating Marshes 
Pistia[,] Solidago, Aster, Hy- 
dracotyle, grasses, all intervoven matted together 
forming, vast the current the River 
winds tearing large pieces off the shore fill the River 
with floating Islands, the Morning gives this vast 
River Lake very singular entertaining appear- 
with Various kinds Bird, Such Jack daws, 
which there continual concourse flying swiming 
from One Islet another, amongst them are abun- 
came camp high bank the Swamp 
River, being beautifull high airey bank, cover’d with 
green grass under vast tall spreading Palm 
vast open high Levell grassy Swamp back 
thinly [37] Planted Nature with Groves tall 
stately Trees, Such as, Ash, Oak, Red 
from high airey situation have cluded the 
terrible Musquitoes but was for altho the 
Wind blew high they were not able keep the 
they swarmed close the ground amongst 
the grass [so] that they keep awake all 
was purpose make smake drive them off 
they kept under close the earth amongst the 
grass. Next day about Noon got within Mile 
Berrisford Plantation when was forced shore, 
open Marsh most dreadfull Hurricane; happy 
was for that did not get woody bluff 
which was indeavouring for, might have been 
fatal for sooner had moored bush 
under the bank the marsh than beheld with as- 
tonishment and Terror the strength fury this 
Storm, the crash wrenching trees the Woods 
little way off Trees twisted off the top 
others split the ground, vast splinters flying like 
javilen the air, the tops the tough yielding hicory 
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bent down into the water, but what incredeble, 
beheld the invinceble sturdy live Oak, yielding the 
fury the tempest, whose firm almost inflexeble 
limbs, thick large Trees, twisted off, flax dry 
weeds whirl’d aloft floating the Air, This tem- 
pest shewed itself first the west, dark bank 
murmering thunder clouds, two hours before [38] 
this terrible invasion, but rise the pointed white 
clouds shot swiftly through the skyes, spread- 
purple glowing flame colour over the 
with continual streams lightning terrible Thunder. 
and last these clouds from all points the horason, 
round; continued rain blow incessantly for near 
two hours; the rain almost fill’d canoe thoroughly 
wet all the hurricane abated baled 
Boat got the Plantation, where beheld with 
amasement the devastation this mighty Storm. 
almost every house blown away near the 
largest live Oaks had seen, which were left about the 
houses for shade[,] were torn the Roots, those 
that stood out had their tops almost torn pieces 
the limbs lap’t the Stump[.] Indigo corn 
allmost destroyed, the People greatly terrified but 
providintial care, which seemed really Miraca- 
lous, escaped unhurt. was two days here 
before got Papers dryed lost some valuable 
Specimins New Plants: But luckily had 
left behind the Store, some days col- 
lecting some Valuable Roots seeds, return’d down 
the River Not being able, for want hand 
assist any higher this [39] two 
days, after set off again got down the Upper In- 
dian Store[,] observing nothing new the way, but 
took some valuable Roots which planted 
Box boat. found arival the Store, 
party Indians, and trader belonging the lower 
got this man accompany the great 
Lake, which part Johns River the 
cast side, seven eight miles above the upper 
others said long Lake George; wet sct 
Orange Grove, within the Lake, made large fire 
keep off the Musquetoes, the while were eating 
two very large Bear, heard wadeing 
through the water, they came within Yards 
and stood, but move get shott them, 
they, went off plunging through the water. saw 
them more, but heard them, coming another part 
the hamock, afterwards, but did not come near 
next day the Store; made excur- 
some miles round about the Store, but observed 
nothing curious. Set off for the lower Store, got 
Miles way down the came the Great 
Lake George. The Evening being [40] Calm, and the 
face this great Water serene gentle, pusht out, 


got safe over large cove it, landed safely 
sandy shore. here injoyed noble 
prospect this grand display waters; made 
good fire, defend from enemies. The Next 
morning early got padled about Miles come 
the mouth Johnsons Springs; padled near mile 
come vast Fountain, almost every respect 
like the other great Spring that visited 
went shore, mounted very high, hills very steep next 
the Creek, but fell away more gradually back, enterd 
beautifull grove Palm large spreading live 
Oaks Vast Laurel Magnolia, mounted very high 
ridge, from whence had almost endless view 
vast baren desart, altogether impenetrable thickly 
over grown with short schrubby Oaoks, 
Prinos short laurel bushes (Magnolia Grandaflora) 
about these hills open groves, observed abun- 
dance the beautiful Scarlet Sage, the 
large yellow Malva, noble, sweet sented Shrub bear- 
ing golden clustres Flowers, Tall Apuntia, breeding 
gentle favourable breese sailed over Drayton Island; 
landed got some Roots seeds some valu- 
able Shrubs Plants, set off and [41] night got over 
shore being very rockey the wind blowing very 
found very dificult dangerous landing, 
being open the Lake but with great struggle got 
round point Marsh, into safe harbour dark, 
here camped all Night. Next norming traversed 
about this came Orange dis- 
covered most singular beautifull Species Con- 
left this place within night got safe 
down the lower Store very wet tired, having gone 
through very heavey gust Rain. 

Johns 

began the first alteration the 
Season, with regard the temperature the Air, 
from Summer Autumn. 

Wind attended with heavey rains cold, 
night next day wind high cold from 
evening night high wind with cold 
tinual flights Ducks water foul with the 
wind, about [/]2 OClock Night the wind shifted about 
then west. blew hard with much rain, the 
morning shifted round this day very high 
cold, the wind fell little but the night 
very cold continual flights Storks 
whooping crains flying all morning very 
cold, observed white frost, which killd the Goard 
Vines with abundance other Vegitables, 
the wind continued very cold; continual flights 
Storks whooping Crains, this night very cold 
flight birds all next morning hard white 
frost; this day the [42] Wind fell, but yet cold, clear 
air. observed continual flights 
flew amazingly high slow, observing 
order their their notes voice very 
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magnitude, they move through the Skies 
exalted Sphere, that appeared biger 
then Pidgions, yet they appear very 
especially when particular position, the sun shines 
full upon silver pinions, being tiped with black, 


their polished silver feather flashes light one 
after another, the light reflected from polished 
Whooping Crain move the same 


order but not quite high, being brown colour, 
appear high the air almost days 
continued moderately warm, the wind come round 
which continued days very when 
Wind came then Wt. than 
blew hard with cold Rain, large Wild Geese 
ducks, which for days nights. 
came Wt. than very abundance 
ducks, Herons other waterfowl; had 
nights hard white frost, than the mode- 
now the Ponds Meadow, are visited 
fully the feather’d tribes from the N°. 
the Vast pine forest are filled their clangor, 
resound the thunder their Wings night 

some commentator has noted the 
volume the journal stops abruptly page 
page appears missing then, for page 44? (illegible) 
begins abruptly with account 

Panther commonly called are 
very strong fierce are too numerous, 
very 

Ounce, called the Indians Tyger cat, are nearly 
the size small dog, very long slender 
make, have extream long tail, Their colour 
Yellowish ground, nearly the colour yellow Ochre, 
which are marks spots black, various sizes 
figures, they have very long sharp Talons white 
Ivory, the whiskers beard about the nose 
mouth very strong the mouth large 
and armed with strong sharp They are swift 
extreamly active, assending high spring 
great distance from the tops Trees from 
another, from bow bow, are beautiful 
creature, the Florideans use their skins for 
pouches, 

The small Ounce Wild Cat having very short 
Tail. They are about half the sise the Tyger cat. 


Stork the largest bird N°. America. are per- 
fectly white, tips greater Quill feathers 
well figured Edwards, measured the Wings one 
birds, which extended near feet from tip tip, above 
feet from Bill 

The Whooping Crain not large the Stork but are 
large stately are dark ash color brown, inhabit 
the Savanahs Pine Forests. Bird call’d Watula the 
Indians, Whooping Crain the white People. de- 
scribed Edwards.— 


common, very fierce bold, deal mischief 
about plantations the carying 
Poultry, Pigs 

Wolves are here abundance, and various 
grey most common, they are very bold 
voracious, approaching Plantations the Night, 
great sending out scouts parties look 
for prey. 

Bos cornibus teretibus flexis Lin: syst: Nat: Buffiloe, 
very large This creature become very 
Point. The Indians bring their skins with those 
Stores, the hide covered with short, soft 
curley wool Furr, soft 

but one sometimes accidental 
colour form horns. but not much 
more than half the size those the 

[45] Hares, called are much smaller 
than those the Opossoms are very 
Pole cat not uncommon, but not plenty the 
Wesel, not common but have scen some. 
Moles are not Hare are some Otters, 
Beaver. 

Aquila. The greatest Grey large 
strong Bird. they prey upon all animals they can 
conquer, resort the Sea coast the banks Great 
some eminence, they watch the 
flux reflux the Sea, observing the success other 
birds prey, which they cause them drop 
the produce their labours, which they commonly 
catch ere touches the The fishing 
however often eludes his utmost vigilence power, 
for being much lighter active the wing mounts 
aloft with greter ease, but the gets above him, 
the struggle quickly over: high the airey re- 
gions the contest decided, the hawk fore’t quit 
his prey, When the eagle closes the points his wings 
towards his body, with collected power cleaves the 
elastick air rend the skies which indeed 
can only equalled the Terror sudden unex- 
pected Thunder. the Spring they arive from 
the build their Nests lofty Pine Trees; the 
Autumn they return but others arrive from the 
stay with all winter that they are seen 
all the year this 

The great bald Eagle, are strong fierce 
like the grey prey upon all animals thes 
can take, but recieve large 
Fishing Eagle other smaller birds 
likewise bird passage, but breed some con- 
tinue here during the winter, coming here from the 

The Fishing commonly called the Fishing 
Hawk, tho the make structure his body 
fectly aquiline yet more slender delicately formed 
than any the Eagles, his wings very long sharp 
pointed, They [47] keep continually about Rivers 
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waters feed only Fish, they build Nests 
the highest summits dead Trees the Water, are 
extremely fier[ce] watchfull about the time incuba- 
tion. they are birds S°. the 
approach winter, but early the Spring appear 
great numbers, soon after pare together, begin 
erect their nests. This bird the Eagle’s purveyer, 
and said soon takes fish hallows out 
give notice the but this certainly mistaken 
but squeels out for fear the eagle, which 
continues during the contest they mount up, 
even such hight the air nearly out 
sight hearing. 

There are six species Hawks besides the little 
Sparow hawk: Which all the Year but much 
more numerous the Winter season, when they arive 
here from the may distinguished 
The great Eagle Hawk, because his strength 
Tail, barred across with dark brown, 
the large Fowl hawk, having speckled breast, re- 
sorts about houses preys Poultry, the Marsh 
hawk swift bird, prey the Ortulane 
Frogs; The People Carolina Georgia are carefull 
destroy molest them, they are the ut- 
most service chasing a[way] the numerous flocks 
Rice birds. they skim long just over the top [the] 
Rice, not suffering the rice bird sit long place, 
two these hawks more service than half 
dozen Negroes constantly firing them. They are 
slender neat made bird, dark brown colour 
upper under side redish yellow 
brick the tail long beautiful, the 
coverts 

The Pidegion Hawk long tail’d generally 
dark brown [48] upper side brick color 
under side, the legs Bill Yellow, the Tail very [lo|ng 
barred across with darker brown dusky colour, 
the feathers covering the very reaching 
almost the this smaller bird than cither 
the foregoing, very swift mischievous. 
Blew Hawk, this large bird, approach- 
ing near the size make the Marsh hawk [an]d 
like him flys about marshes over the tops grass, 
bright lead the principle quill 
feathers almost the covert feathers up|per 
side tail white. Chicken hawk. Not quite 
the Tail long barred cross, with darker 
the upper coverts the breast belly white, 
speckled with dusky [s]pots. this 
bird, very fierce active mischievous about 
amongst Poultry. 

The Black Hawk about the size the Chicken 
Hawk, they are all over [of] dark slate colour appear- 
perfectly black, they have however darker 
across the Tail they frequent woods 
shady thicket[,] preying [on] frogs Snakes. 
little Sparow Hawk well figured described 


There are besides these two beautifull 
species the first forked tailed 
about the size the Marsh Hawk, the 
Tale long deeply his colour prin- 
ciply light blue lead [the] breast belly 
almost white, they are the lightest bird the wing 
ever seen setting, they feed upon the wing 
holding their prey their their food gen- 
erally snakes, Lizards the green cammelion Tree 
which they snatch from the tops bows 
Trees they fly [the] other Kite Hawk 
almost all respects like the preceeding Species 
his tail not forked, most beautifull the Wing 
like him feed [on] the Wing the same sort food. 

There [49] Are this country three Species 
Vultures— 

The Turkey Buzard, figured 

The Black Buzard Caron Crow. they are 
chunkyer bird darker have shorter wings 
very short the head Neck bare 
the skin wrinkled loose that they may draw their 
head within the which dark purple 
indigo thick set with black 
very streight bent suddenly the point, they 
are heavey bird the flaping too their wings 

The Croped Vulture. very beautiful bird, 
not quite large the Turkey buzard, they are 
chicfly white, the back wings deep nut 
the Bill Legs white, the head part the 
neck bare covered with naked skin 
vermillion colour, what remarkeble Bird 
their craw stomack hangs like pouch purse 
bearing the breast bare feathers. 
When the vast meadows are 
sct fire, they gather flocks the new burnt 
ground where feed the roasted 
oppertunity getting one. 

Here are abundance Turkeys, two specics both 
black, the Cock drest the Garments reflect- 


ing purple Gold 
The green long figured Ca- 
tesby. 


Crow Species, one very large keeps near the Sea 
coast, has loud course like the 
Other Species much smaller, arive this country 
vast flights, the approach Winter, this 
common bird over species Jack- 
daw’s purple, the here continue 
through the year. The smaller kind, arives here 
large flights from the N°. the approach 
they breed the northern 
The Red winged Sterling. Ortulan Rice 
Catesby. blue Ortulan Rice bird, they are 
bird not ariving here till late the [50] 


Referring the drawings reproduced herewith fig. 37. 
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and retire again before Several Species the 
Sparows arrive here from the the approach 
but the Snow bird never comes far 
not even Georgia least the Sea coast. 

Towe bird Catesby. Winters here. The Fox 
Thrush, The Mevis, small 
Thrush, winters here but breed the N°. Colonies. 
The Mock Bird breeds here sings the Year through. 
The Catbird winters here but dont they breed 
the Ne". Neither the Baltimore birds 
breed here nor are the winter but keep 
farther The Robbin are here the 
winter. The Crested Red bird here all the Year, 
The Summer Red bird here summer 
with black wings Tail only pass along the 
spring the Colonies where they the 
crested Flycatcher here summer, breed here, but 
retire soon. The Pewit black cap flycatcher 
winters here, but goes soon the Spring. The 
House Marsh Wren winters here. The 
chattering Pluver winters the Woodpeckers 
Catisby are here the year through except the golden 
winged which only winters here. Motacilla win- 
ters here the blue jay, Catisby. but smaller 
blue jay without crest here only the Summer 
season, The blue Linnet, here the 
Summer but farther the golden 
ruby crown wrens winter Crown 
garulus appears here times the whole 
The gold Finch winters here. the Yellow 
rump are here fall spring, but don’t 
the Summer, but retires the Autumn. the hum- 
ing bird here the genera 
slender birds are here the summer such 
breed the Nothern colonies that dont winter here. 
[51] The Autumn the approach Winter arive 
here three kinds wild Geese but the Swan not 
come far The great Duck Mallard arive here 
the Winter, with vast variety ducks water 
fowl. the month pass along vast 
flights Storks whooping fly very 
continuing very agreeable musical Noise. 
they move very slow, very singular 
order after this maner [diagram reproduced facsimile 
this page, fig. great numbers however both 
this Stork winter here are all the year 
round. Species Owls, the great Horn Owls, 
Hen Owl Sereech Two Species the Night 
hawk are here the Summer but only the WhiperWill 

The Green Turtle with several Species Sea Turtle 
the coast. The great soft shell Tortoise the fresh 
the Red bellied Turapin the fresh water 
Rivers, the little muskey Tortoise, The great Land 
called Gopher. the Little land Turapin. 

The The Manetta, Several species 


Lizards, The large Red bellied, the little squamous blue 
the green Lizard 

Snakes. The great Rattle 
tle Rattle Snake call’d ground Rattle snakes because 
frequently howed out the ground, they never grow 
the great Rattle Snake except, being small flatting 
their body more then him when they have 
only Rattles, with which they make little hissing 
noise but their bite not fatal, yet dangerous, enough. 

The Great Mockazin Snake, grows almost 
large the Rattle Snak[e] more ter- 
rible they are almost every respect [52] like 
the great Rattle Snake except being without Rattles, 
when they see their enemy approach they draw them- 
selves open their frightfull throw- 
ing the upper mendable almost back the pre- 
fatal that the Rattle they keep 
swamp 

The high land Mocazin, these are rather longer then 
the Rattle Snake but not thick, they are very 
beautifull colour like the Wampom snake take him 
larger species that snake. they are much 
dreaded but never heard instance their biting 
any person. 

The small water snake, small species the Moca- 
zin, they are very numerous, frequantly bite, but 
never heard fatal effect from pretty species 
yellow brown spotted these are supposed 
black Viper, small about feet 
length, bothe these flatten their body when 

The Ribbon Snake, beautifull, small small 
round being spotted with bright Red 
crow grow feet length near Inch 
thick[,] they are harm 

The Snake, about the size the Ribbon snake, 
but not 

The Coach-whip Snake, they are usually about feet 
length about inch thickest part the 
the head about Inches the Neck red brick 
color marked with dark all the rest the 
body pale cream color almost white usually 
called the White Snake[.] 

The Black Coach Whip Snake about the size the 
foregoing, black raven extremly swift. 

The Great black Snake about feet long about 
inches harmless Snake but great strength 
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other Snakes frequantly over come the Rattle Snake, 
swallow 

The [53] Thunderer 

No. 10. The Bull Snak, commonly called the horn 
Snake from his tail terminating hard sharp point 
like young cock spurr, they are very harmless but 
monstrous size bulk, they are frequantly above 
colour black white; when provaked they swell them 
selves utter loud thundering noise, but can 
provaked strike but indeavour escape holes 
dry sand hills. 

11. The Great Chicken Snake, near big the 
Thunder Snake, not thick but rather 
they are ash colour, having paralel line stripes 
from head They are very gliding 
through the forest with their head fore part the 
body lifted two feet high. prey birds 
especially young Poultry; climbing the top 
Marten Poles dove destroying the young 
suck the eggs. 

12. The Rat This large Snake about 
the Size the chicken snake except not 
they are, dirty Ash colour inclining straw 
upper side; belly sides bright are 
the most inocent harmless seeme dull stupid, 
they resort about log house Stables out houses; 
catch mice, are very industrious 
stay about houses, but are seldom sufferd 
about, they say they destroy the Chickens 

13. The Green Snake, this extremely, 
small snake, perfectly Green, little yel- 
lowish the belly, they are allways trees bushes, 
very numerous climb the tops highest Trees, 
pursuite the little green Camilion, spiders other 

little snake about inches round 
bodied, speckled dark redish brown spots 
dove col’d ground, but take young wampo[m] 
snakes. These are all the different species 
Snakes have yet seen 

There are two Species Scorpions this Coun- 
Olive having short articulate Tail, the sting 
like that Wasp bec, not more 
they are frequent obout old log houses amongst dirt 
old cloaths, commonly the in- 
terior parts the country 

The Other Species are much dark redish 
articulations the Tail being very long small like 
the small part that joins the tail the body spe- 
cles when they are they curle their 
Tail over their body throw out very 


Referring the drawing reproduced herewith fig. 36. 


having sting the extremity. sting 
said very painfull and have seen 
them the sea coast istmous 

There are various Species Spiders but never heard 
any hurt from The most remarkeble, are 
the great Yellow black streaked Spider; They spin 
weave Vast Web Net between the Tops very 
high Trees the low Lands Shady groves, even when 
the Trees are feet one limb from another, the 
Web very strong knit wove very beautifull 
ingenious maner, they place themselves the Cen- 
ter, they catch large insects Such the Cicada, Cervus 
small birds when they have sucked all 
the substance out these They are care- 
full bite the webb thred that intangled them 
let the dry skeleton drop the ground afterwards 
repair their Net for fresh service[.] their body about 
the size Pidgion’s something their 
legs very long armed with prickles black 
the two fore legs are the flated broad 
the middle joint; when the unhappy insect bird 
intangled their Net the spider finds his strug- 
gles that cant desingage himself[,] runs speedily 
[55] spirts out thick white webb near thick 
goosquill upon his prey, which spread like cloud 
white mist over soon puts end the 
struggle. The other kind much like this; full big 
bodied but not long and have their dwellings 
lower situation amongs, tall Weed Rushes, they 
weave vast strong ingeniously contrived web, they 
catch, large insects the same manner the other. 
Here very large Species Spider particular 
Nature aspect, they are nearly large 
bodied the other kind but have very short legs, 
weaves net nor contrives any snare take his Prey 
Yet not less voracious, they take all strength 
they keep commonly about Trees Plants: 
When they discover their game The Cicada, Locust 
they with the greatest subtilety cir- 
cumspection creep towards slow wary steps; 
when they spring upon seizeing with pare 
strong sharp pincers, that instant with their tail 
fix strong web thread, suffer them carried 
off their feet, are suspended together, the unhappy 
captive flutters spining round backwards forward 
like nut small thread till his strength fails 
the voracious spider caries him are covered 
with soft down spotted with red 
the head having firey eyes like their 
legs are thick armed with sharp 
crooked talon, They usually spring feet 
their may called the Tyger 

Here are several other kinds spiders take their 
prey the same particularly three four sorts 
that have their dens [56] particu- 
larly the Synginesious Tribes the Sunflowers|,] 
Rudbeckias Chrysanthimums, these little subtile 
creatures, with their webb draw together the 
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these flowers, bending the tops over together 
forming little den cave; the farthest corner 
which they secrete themselves these flowers are 
perpetually visited swarms flying insects, they 
spring out sieze them, allways fixing webb thread 
behind least they should caried off the superior 
kinds Spiders, but these being the most remarkeble, 
was willing point them out. 

There great varicty Insects different from 
what are native Carolina and Virginia, not 
numerous great variety are found the N°. 
but think are larger gayer 


The large yellow Gourd the most 
that kind which have spiral are 


Several beautifull Species perticularly 
different that spin large bags coccoons 
strong fine the ruffeled face winter 
calmed Nature consents the universal harmony 
the Vernal season, beautifull sprights begin 
people the Air haunt the fragrant Orange Groves; 
the morning they break out their dark silken tombs, 

hover about for little while untill the genial warmth 

the sun animates them with vital they 

then often flutter their wings spread forth their 
silken fingers leave the loathsome 
Prison bounds, length being arived period 
perfection they unfold their downey 
Pinions assend the purer regions the skies 
with inexpresseble case delight [57] are wafted 
through the balmy air some fragrant shady grove. 
The delicate structure their wings not being formed 
for long the powerful sunbeams 
the peacefull retreats flowery shady groves, where 
they themselves, untill the they fly about 
these visit every fair flower sip ambrosial 
nectar from the cup Flora; 

very fiew days after the fly appears the de- 
posits her Eggs clusters the branches leaf the 
whose leaves the young worms delight feed 
upon, very fiew days these eggs hatched 
the warmth the little Caterpiller feeds 
the tender leaves first, till grows be- 
comes stronger, when feeds that’s green 
sappy; towards the Autumn becomes very large 
green worm, before winter wrap themselves 
silken balls, either from the branches 
Trees, or, wrought like sacks baggs placed for[ks] 
small branches, where they remain untill the (next 
Here are Florida numerous variety Dragon- 
flys commonly here Musqueto hawks; The 
great grey dragon Fly near inches from 
head tip the they appear pretty early the 
Spring till late the they prey 
upon flying insects, are destroyers [of] 
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they are very numerous, are active soon the morning 
late the even’g but dark are forst depart 
for fear the Bat take them, but the bat 
turn glad hide himself from the Screech 
The large blue bodied, with spotted they prey 
upon these are almost 
infinite variety smaller species call’d Devels 
they all feed upon smaller flying Insects. 
Here species Hornets, their [58] Sting very pain- 
full, especially the large pied black white, which 
build large conical Nests hanging from the bows 
Trees shady the smaller yellow, which 
builds their nests the same form material, the 
ground commonly under the roots decayed Trees. 

Here large very usefull fly much the form 
Hornet, but much larger have sting. 
are called guard flys because some situation this 
country generally about the Sea coast good dis- 
tance back from they constantly swarm about cattle 
horses catch the Bot stinging flys, which they 
eat carry away their nests the earth, soon 
these very extraordinary useful insects arive, the 
tormenting biting fly immediately disappear. 

Florida produces species huming Bees, the 
largest nest the ground forming sort comb 
rather nest little bladders bottles composed 
dark col’d wax, which are full well tasted honey. 

Another Species, bore holes, the dry logs timber 
houses buildings where they deposit numbers 
eggs, they carry worm caterpilers for food 
for the young offspring; the male foemale, 
are almost constantly, the mouth the nest, 
prevent, the sly roguish designs quite 
another Tribe who finds oppertunity, slips in, 
and deposits eggs the nests which prey the young 
bees produce swarms different race family. 
[A] smaller species, make holes clay mud walls 

Here are great abundance Wild honey bees, but 
are certainly not native but were brought into America 
the 

swarms are frequently taken the woods 
caried the houses the they 
increase, are very industrious soon become very 
The wild honey frequantly poisonous, 
especially the spring the say 
occationed the bees collecting honey from flow- 
ers the Yellow Jessa[my,] Bignonia, 
whose flowers are narcotic. 

This low watry country abounds with vast 
variety Frogs, the largest Species not large 
the great Bull Frog Carolina 
about foot generally dark green upper 
side, yellow about the mouth, the under side almost 
white clouded with darker spots these 
keep the wet, marshes St. Johns River other 
great waters, make hoarse grunting noise like 
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The brown black speckled frog keeps marshes 

The large dark green speckled frog, River 
swamp, Savanahs 

The little luced green keeps 
Weeds Bushes Trees River banks. they make 
musical noise, evening morning all 
when one begins Croak, the next him opens his 
pipes succession, for great distance down 
the River banks, the noise resembling the chiming 
bells, these change color like the Camileon, the silver 
besides these, there are great 
little Frogs that keep only ponds 
the Pine forests, some about one inch 
striped green makeing noise like 
others not biger then Creeket make noise like 
them the savanahs numerous Grasshopers 
are 

There large green Yellow frog long Rivers 
Banks, that have loud sounding noise like large 
Cowbells. but these are commonly high 

Here are two species Land frogs Toads, that 
keep holes the under logs Stones 
the day, but come out the 
Very large black, seems almost upperside 
with sort Plates, The other smaller 
speckled, both make horse croaking noise 

Florida abounds with great variety 
both the coast the numerous Rivers 
fresh waters, the salt and brackish waters are 
Sun fish[,] Porposes, Dolphin, Shark[,] Jew- 
fish many others Salt waters which not come 
into the Rivers. Brackish fresh waters are 
Mullet{,] Sheep Drum, Catfish. 
Fresh water Lakes Ponds are Garr, 
Trout excellent large Catfish, Bream, four 
different Silverfish, 

Here great variety Shell fish cither the 
Sea shore Rivers the Land. The common 
are Oisters, Scollope, small Limpets, 
Echinus, Sea Muscles, 

the Rivers, are two species Winkles, The great 
and small, some Musels, the land are 
sorts small 

the Fungi there great variety 

the Musci here are numerous 

great variety and some admirably beauti- 

Several 

Lithophyta. Several Genera, Sponge, Corallum, 
Millepora 

the Stone creation, Here some 

this point marginal note, “Tab. Fig. 4,” referring 
the drawing reproduced herewith fig. 36. 


Petras, Cos, Quartzum, Spatum, Schistus, 

Pyrites, Ferrum, 

Glarea, Arena, Marga. Con- 
Calculus Concha. Cancri 
Oculi Petrificata. Echini, 
Cornu amomis. 

[61] Vegitable productions which the Florideans use 
for 

Granadilla, 

Fruit when ripe large Goose Egg, yellow, 
very fragrant smfel/] and agreeable taste, the 
juice very sweet, inlivened with little 
This fruit the Indians are very fond off, eaten singly 
other fruits prepared this manner; When ripe 
they gather great quantities throw heaps, 
mellow. when they get yellow begin shrivell they 
spread them about then beat them with parch’t 
corn flower, which soon becomes like 
dough but continue beating till the whole dry 
they sift clear out the seeds 
skins whiche being too hard tough marsh with 
the flower has agreable smell taste, 
mixing little this meal flower with 
warm water make agreeable kind 
They like wise make Cakes fritters it.— 

Pumkins they use the same mancr, barbecue 
them over fire 

Peaches are prepared like barbecued. Grapes 
they barbecue bunches. 

Convolvulus radice tuberora 

These roots they eat boil’d roasted, the white 
People do, these they barbecue keep all 

Diospyros floribus virg: 

Pursimmons the Indians delight they have 
method them drying them; marsh- 
ing them out the stone mix pulp 
with corn flower, bake Cakes, which will keep, long 
time, when they eat the Cake they stew them with 
fat Venson bair 

Peaches, they slice, take out the stone, marsh 
with parch’t beating all dry flower, this they 
mix with other corn flower bake loaves Cakes 
barbecue the Peaches whole hyrdles over gentle 
fire smoke, this maner they Grapes, Patates, 
sliced Pumkins all other such fruites roots keep 
dry stores, when they want cook make use 


they stew them little water, they plump 


look taste when fresh. Green Corn, 
Beans they use this way 

[62] Smilax aspera nodosa, radice 
Plum. 

China Root vulgo. Indians dig these roots, 
which they chop pieces with hatchet, this they 
reduce wooden mortar Pestle fine posseble, 
and mix with water large tub, stiring about 
well, with stick, whilst the water thick turgid, 
pour off into another Vessell, which when dry leaves 
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seddement fine red flower meal the bottom 
the Vessell, This powder they keep for food, call 
when they make use they mix little 
the farena with warm water which very 
comes thick redish jelly, which when sweetened with 
honey Sugar, very agreeable esteamed 
nourishing extremely coveted the 
they make very good fritters Pan Cakes this 
mixing with corn flower Bears Oil. 

Glycine radice tuberosa Gron. 
Cana. 

The Indians gather the Roots this Plant which 
they roast they like yams 
but has taste yet very wholesome 
and agreable after being used cat them, the 
Plant grows rich low vales bottoms where the soil 
loose light. roots grow strings like 
articulation about the size hens egg. The 
Indians gather these Roots the autumn after the 
Plant has flowered the top withers. are much 
used the The Traders call them In- 
dian 

Arum foliis hastato-cordatis acutis, an- 
obtusis Hort. cliff. 

The Floridians roast boil the root this plant, 
They also cultivate Edoe’s large species 
Arum bro’t here from Ind. 

Citrus. 

Malus Aurantia major, 

Here are two sorts varictics Oranges, which 
wild all over the Istmos Florida. large 
sour Orange the Bitter-swett both which the In- 
dians are emoderately fond of, they sometimes roast 
the sower oranges the ashes, which eats something 
like roasted apple. 

These two species Oranges grows, high shell 
all inlets the Sea they grow groves 
copses together not commonly mixing with other Trees 
yet some other sorts Trees will grow scatteringly 
them, fiew large live Oaks, 
Palm, grow only the 
richest high land the country, which the 
destruction abundance, since this kind soil the 
most proper for the Planter begin clear 

Whether the Orange Tree exotick, brot here 
question, have some the old spaniards 
Augustine, who tell they were first bro’t 
the spaniards spread over the Country 

Quercus foliis lanciolatis integerrimis glabris. 

Live Oak. Acrons this species Oak 
commonly used food the Indians the Istmous. 
This fruit sweet mild Chesnut. The 


Indians beat them flower wooden morters, mix 
with corn flower which makes good bread: they also 
beat the acorn pieces then heat them water over 
the which afford great deal very sweet mild 
oil, which they use cookery insted Bear Oil 
they roast the acorn cat them 
chesnuts 

Juglans cineria. 

The Indians hold great esteem all kinds sweet 
Hicory they crack the nuts, beat them 
morters, this they boil water save the Oil, but the 
most favorite dish the Indians have amongst them 
Corn thin Drink seasond with hicory nut 
pick out the kernel, beat them paste boil with 
Indian Corn flower, which being with 
lixivium made Pea straw gives consist- 
ance taste like cream rich new milk 
called the Traders hicory 

Gleditsia, spinis triplicibus axillaribus Lin. Spes. 
Plant. Honey The Indians use the fruit 
food make good beer 

Fagus 

Castania Sativa. Castania virginiana. 
Both these fruites Nuts 
are used for common food the 
roast boil them make very good Bread 

Carica, Foliorum sinuatis Hort. Cleff. 

Papaya fructu oblongo, effigee. 

The Floridians eat this fruite when ripe, 

Thorny evergreen shrub, calld wild limes Tal- 
the fruit resembles large yellow plumb, the 
pulp when ripe the looks tastes 
like custard having little tartness. but very 
agreeable, This shrub, bears green ripe fruit 
flowers all the Year round, the Natives esteem this 
fruit the most agreable fruit the Itmous. 

Palma, dactylifera minor. 

The low prickley Palmeto, bears vast 
oval yellow fruite, the size Per- 
simmon, which the Indians admire are 
very healthy fatning. Horses, Hogs, 
Men, birds almost every 
animal the land feed get extra fat when this 
fruit ripe, makes excellent strong sweet 
like beer, emagined would yeild good Sperit 
brandy. what fattens the bear 
this country have seven bear siting 
their breeches the same feeding 
fruite, the Bees collect abundance honey 
from 

Morus 

Morus foliis subtus tomentosis, amentis longis dioi- 

The fruit the black mulberry 
part the food the Indians, they dry the fruite 
boards large which they keep 
stew with parch’t corn flower oil. 

Besides these principle articles they eat almost all 
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kinds berries[,] Root Water Mellons, Musk 
Mellons, Squashes, Beans Peas.— 

indeavoured get true account the 
origen the Indians that part Florida commonly 
called the Creek Nation; And being acquainted with 
considerable Trader who resided for many Years 
amongst them, and spoke their Language perfectly 
well: there being present this time very sensi- 
ble and very ancient Indian Chief that 
desired him inquire the old Chief, whether they 
who call them selves Muscogulges, were the Aborigines 
Florida; answered. That the land now inhabited 
them, was, when they came possess it[,] under 
the dominion the Cherokees, 
which was about the time that Carolina was 
planted the English, who drawing away the Sa- 
vanahs Yamases, the Indians the lower parts 
Carolina; who moved along took posses- 
sion the Sea Coast small Islands, Georgia 
joining with the Spaniards Augustine 
drove away the Cherokés back the Mountains. 
But they the Muscoges Creeks ariving, Who they 
say come long way from the Sun setting from great 
River called River, They say they are 
decendants from two great powerful Nations, who 
became numerous their Country was not able 
contain united the same league 
search new Country, that lower Crecks came 
from the head that great River the Muscoges 
lived lower both People uniting their mi- 
grations, they crosst many River last the great 
River they this country; 
But met with opposition from the Spaniards Augus- 
tine, who not recieving them friendly, they moved 
along farther setled the Okmulge part 
the hearing the English white 
People Northerly, some their Chiefs went them, 
Charlestown Carolina, who took them friendly 
the hand, calling them Brothers: They were 
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recieving the same time Hatchets, 
Guns, Cloathing, which was very accept- 
able them; having till then very fiew 
only Bows kill Deer Bear with, Flint knives 
Clay potts skins for cloathing; And that 
consideration the friendship commerce with 
the whites, they made everlasting league allience 
with the English, against their enemies, the Spanierds 
who they say they have intirely conquerd 
and extirpated except small remnant 
they have recieved amongst who dwell near 
the Appalatches. [68] But inquiring farther who were 
the Antient Natives Florida. said could 
not tell, but, said that, when they the Muscogulges 
come there, the People were very wild and 
wandering about the country without any setled habi- 
living very poor eating 
Oisters what they could pick the greatest 
part were conquered the that there was 
little Town them, near the Bay Calos, called 
Calusahatche, this nation they called Calosulges, 
Ulge the Muscoge Tongue signifying People 
Nation, there were some remnants other different 
Nations antients the Itmous, some that were 
very famous powerfull: The Names Vestigies 
their Towns still particularly very power- 
full warlike Nation, called Painted People, from 
their painting their Bodies all over with various 
fish, Alegators, Plants Flowers, another Great 
Nation call’d Bat Necks: some these People were 
alive when came this land, but all These Antient 
People are destroy’d carried into Slavery, except 
few which the Spaniards caried away with them 
Cuba; when that country was deliverd the 
English. This the substance the accounts got 


from [69] The antient Chief concerning his Nation 
Country. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND OTHER COMMENTS 


William Bartram undoubtedly kept field journals, the bar and harbor Charleston, 1776, with the 
since Dr. Fothergill requested him (see antea, Island quadrangle.) 

the fact: was revising the notes Family” that gave hospitality William 
past Without such journals occasion was probably that Thomas Lamboll, who 
never have been able supply the wealth accurate had entertained both Bartrams 1765 (J. Bartram, 
detail that appears the Travels such matters March, 1775, William accepted the 
the distribution and characters plants and animals. Lamboll’s daughter Charleston, her 
Yet there has never been any definite subsequent then being deceased (letter March 27, 1775, 
those journals, since their mention Baldwin from William Bartram John Bartram; Bartram 

1817 (Darlington, 1843: 235) and Ord (?) papers 78, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania). 
(p. feared that they are now irretrievably (3-4) Further light the relations between John 
lost. ‘The nearest approach them probably the and William Bartram may obtained from 
present manuscript, which must have been based letter written Dr. Chalmers John Bartram 
the field journals. April 1773 (Gratz coll., Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania) 

(published 1942) explicitness dates, Affairs will Set off towards the End this Month, hold 
and distances. Bartram was practical man. Congress above Augusta with the Creeks Cherokees, 
about Some Lands that are ceded us, spoke 
Stuart take him his Retinue, recommend him 


not only agreed with me, that would assist him with 
(1) March 20, 1773. William makes his whole Interest this Way, but also that Should 


cious beginning recording dates, both this manu- with him without Stuart himself being 
script and the year was not 1774, excellent Painter Draughtsman, and many Re- 
set down the former, and the date departure Virtuoso 

Chalmers John Bartram (in Darlington, 1849: 464) 
shows that William was Charleston, C., 
March 31. The departure from Philadelphia was 
doubtless March 20, William’s final 
acts before sailing was the execution slave deed 
this date; now exhibition the Academy 


The present stay Week” Charleston 
must have been actually about twelve days, unless 
Willam’s call upon the Governor Savannah was 
deferred for several days after his arrival that city. 
The South-Carolina Gazette (no. 1947, April 12, 1773, 
and no. 1948, April 19, 1773) notes the departure 
two schooners from Charleston for Georgia: the 
Savannah-Packet (John Turner, master) April 11, 


April was probably one these that Bar- 


same one (but with different master) which John 
Bartram had returned from Charleston April, 1766. 
“Rede Island” Reedy Island, close the Delaware 


tram sailed. difficult, however, account for 
the date the following letter recommendation 
supplied Bartram Governor Wright (Bartram 


nicely into Bartram’s own chronology. The body 
Philadelphia: the Prince Wales (Thomas Mason, 
master) and the Charles-Town Packet (Sam. Wright, all Persons whom this May Shown 


master). (See also Travels: 1.) the same that the Bearer Bartram, botanist, come 
the lists nine passengers the latter vessel, this Province Travel about Search of, and 
discover Trees, Shrubs Plants May Un- 


Mr. William Bartram, Botanist common, usefull, Curious. 

Majesty. title is, course, erroneous; was therefore Request the Favour Such Whom 
his father who was botanist the King. may Apply, that they Will receive him kindly and assist 


(2) March 30. ‘The lighthouse this period was him With their directions Travelling from one Place 
Another, and give him their Advice, the better Enable 


evidently Morris Island, not far from the site 
(Compare the Faden map Ja: Savanah the April 1773. 
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the present lighthouse. 
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For accounts Savannah approximately this 
period, see Bartram (1942: 29-31) and Brahm 
(1849: 36-48, pl. facing 36). 

April road from Savannah probably coin- 
cided closely, far Riceboro, with the present 
main highway (Route 17) leading toward Brunswick 
(cf. Campbell map, 1780, and soil map Chatham 
County, 1914). The crossing the Ogeechce was 
near the present bridge that highway, little 
less than mile below the mouth Canoochee River. 
Five miles north Riceboro the 
through ancient Midway. The Midway Church 
(fig. was burned down the British 1778, but 
was rebuilt 1792. During the Civil War was 
once more damaged and desecrated, this time Fed- 
eral troops. still stands, however, 
simplicity the old site. Adjoining the Midway 
Cemetery, where various Contes and General 
Danicl Stewart lie buried. (For references 
church and its community, sce annotated index.) 

(5) April (the latter date being Sunday). 
Sunbury (fig. located near the mouth the 
Midway (or Medway) River, Liberty County (ef. 
Jones, 1878: Though once rivaling Savan- 
nah seaport, 1936 had become reduced 
about three houses. 

“One the Sea Islands,” while not named either 
here the text the designated the 
contents the latter (p. St. Catherine’s Island. 
This, however, clearly error, Miss Julia King, 
Colonel’s Island, pointed out St. 
Catherine’s Island miles distant from the mainland, 
across wide salt marshes and deep channels, and 
inaccessible except Island (fig. 
the one visited Bartram (Jones, 1878: 
separated from the mainland merely narrow 
strip marsh and small channel, which 
readily forded, Bartram states the Travels (p. 5). 
(Sce map Liberty County, 1939.) 

Although Bartram states that noth- 
ing new,” from here that first records 
pyramidata, without any description (Travels: 
Harper, 1942b: 7-8). 

For illustrations urns and other carthenware 
vesscls from the Georgia coast, see Moore (1897: 
frontisp., pls. I-XVI). 

(6) Sunbury. The name the proprietor the 
first plantation this vicinity not apparent. 

(7-8) The second plantation hereabouts, belonging 
Benjamin Andrew, was the general vicinity 
Midway (Jones, 1891: 2). 

(9) interest note that Bartram’s route 
from Midway southward was along the Barrington 
Road. Here, the southeastern angle its inter- 
section with the Sandy Run Road, about miles 
southwest Riceboro, the site the pre-Revolu- 
tionary (Joseph Conte, 1903: 3), 
plantation house belonging John Eatton Conte, 


Sr., whose distinguished son, Major Conte, was 
destined make Bartram’s acquaintance later 
years Philadelphia. While Bartram very 
likely have met the senior Conte Midway 
Meeting House, not the plantation, there 
mention him name. 

the absence any details the manuscript 
concerning Bartram’s route Darien, must turn 
the Travels (pp. for information. 

After crossing Bull Town Swamp, the southern 
border Liberty County, the Barrington Road coin- 
cides for least several miles with the boundary line 
between McIntosh and Long remarking 
colonial roads this vicinity, Brahm (1849: 49) 
refers head south New Port River, where 
the road forks South Darian and 
Fort (Bull Town Swamp comprises the 
head South Newport may have 
“turned off the (p. 12) several miles northwest 
the present Jones (Station), and may have lost his 
way toward night the vicinity that station 
westerly branch Mortar Swamp (soil map 
County, “large and difficult 
(p. 13) through which was piloted the next 
morning may have been the main Mortar Swamp just 
through high forest may have been 
easterly direction along the present 
Jones and South Newport. that case the next 
swamp, considerable branch Sapello (p. 
13), would have been the one just west South 
Newport; this swamp appears continuous 
tween the head the Sapelo and the South Newport 
River. The plantation” (p. 13) belonging 
was presumably near the present 
South Newport. Mr. Eulonia, 
informs that one the colonial homes 
was located here group live oaks the present 
Highway 17. This place just the right 
distance “seven miles” (p. 14) the north 
which was presumably close 
the present 

Mr. Bailley’s place was evidently near 
Darien dozen miles south this point, and the 
present highway (Route The above-outlined 
route through County approximates one 
shown Harris (1748, map opposite 323). 

has been rather generally assumed that the 
M’Intosh” (p. 15) whom Bartram visited 
Darien was General Lachlan McIntosh 
Revolutionary fame. probably correct, 
although certain parts Bartram’s account not 
harmonize with the known facts McIntosh geneal- 
ogy (for which indebted Mrs. Margaret Davis 


purporting quote from this passage, Mrs. Lovell (1932: 
60) seems have taken unaccountable liberties with it, and then 
have interpreted Bartram’s itinerary accordingly! 


. 
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tram 15) would have believe that John 
who him the journey 
Upper Georgia, was the son 
Lachlan’s three sons, none was named John, 
and 1773 apparently the cldest was only about 
long and cordial letter sent Bartram from Florida 
(Dreer coll., letters scientists Hist. Soc. 
circumstance the latter had been Lachlan’s son. 
map about 1762 (Plat Book 293, office 
Secretary State, Atlanta, fide Mrs. Margaret 
Davis Cate) shows the home Mr. 
Darien, and this was probably Lachlan 

would appear that Bartram’s companion must 
have been the son the first mentioned 
the (p. was presumably Lachlan’s 
brother, Col. William who 
1726 and had fought the Battle Bloody Marsh 
St. Simon’s Island eldest his four 
sons was John who achieved fame 
Revolutionary soldier evident 
trative his fairly frequent details. 

(10) The road from Fort Barrington was 
doubtless more less identical with the present one, 
way Chisholm Swamp, Buffalo Creek, McLen- 
don School, and Cox (De Brahm, 1849: pl. [5]; soil 
map County, 1932). 

point occurs one the major discrepancies between 
the and the read that 
Bartram proceeded from the fort southeastward the 
site Brunswick, and retraced his route Savannah 
from that point. According, however, the 
(pp. proceeded southward from Bar- 
rington the Satilla and the St. Mary’s, and returned 
from the latter probably best consider 
the manuscript authoritative this trip 
the St. Mary’s may have taken place during the 
late summer fall 1773, when Bartram the 
remaining part this season botanical 
the low countries, between Carolina 
likely have been “during the spring and fore part 
1776, when revisited “the several 
districts Georgia and the East borders Florida”’ 
467). 

probably significant that Bartram here takes 
occasion mention Franklinia alatamaha (J. Bar- 
tram, 1942: fig. 18), the tree discovered near the fort 
his father and himself 1765. the 
(p. 16) speaks finding both Franklinia and 
Pinckneya bracteata bloom the present occasion. 
The type locality the former believed 
sand-hill bog the head branch the right 
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the road about midway between Cox and Fort Bar- 
rington (Harper and Leeds, 1938: 3-8; Bartram, 
1942: fig. The conclusion set forth the former 
paper (p. 3), that Franklinia probably bloomed 
carly April its original habitat, may need 
withdrawn. visit 1939 the nurseryman who 
had given information the flowering 
species April brought light the fact that had 
confused Franklinia and Gordonia lasianthus! 

another circumstance tends raise serious 
question whether the events recorded part 
chapter the took place during Bartram’s 
first trip south the Altamaha 
the manuscript, his entire stay few days 
the south side the river had been completed before 
May when started his return from Darien 
Savannah. But the (p. 18) speaks 
finding diminutive but elegant 
sula), evidently bloom, the south side the 
Altamaha. Normally, however, this does not 
bloom before the second May 
(Harper and Leeds, 1938: 6). 

The date Bartram’s passing Fort Barrington 
(fig. 13) his way south was probably about pril 
the earthen ramparts, including two 
the corner bastions, the fort are still evidence. 
The location and plan the fort are shown 
Brahm (1849, pls. [5], [6]). 

The identical with the later 
Brunswick, county scat Glynn first 
settler this site was Mark Provincial 
Congress decided lay off the City Brunswick 
1771. For further details, see Cate, Colquitt, and 
McCarty (1940: 64-65). 

(11) May 1773. 


The return trip from Darien 
and 


Savannah was 
Midway. 
May present route from Savannah 


Augusta corresponds general that taken 
his father and himself their return from Augusta 
Savannah 1765 (cf. Bartram, 1767: 
and 1942: 26-29, means the Campbell 
map 1780, the Faden map South Carolina 
and the map Hammond’s South Carolina (1883), 
conjunction with modern topographic maps and 
county soil maps, the route may 
satisfactorily. 

The first day’s journey evidently extended the 
vicinity Abercorn, now “dead town” extreme 
southeastern Effingham County, perhaps miles from 
the Chatham County line (cf. Jones, 1878: 
The where the two travelers lodged 
was perhaps Dacre’s Tavern (Campbell map, 
which they would have reached mile two 
Abercorn. The road from Savannah this point 
apparently coincided closely with the present 
Road,” extending through Cherokee Hill Bar- 
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tram, 1853: 14) and Monteith the northern tip 
the county (soil map Chatham County, 1914). 

(12) About May The ancient road from the 
vicinity Dacre’s Tavern Ebenezer still used 
some extent, but 1939 broken bridge over creek 
south Ebenezer prevented through traffic. 
The “sand mentioned Bartram are encoun- 
tered mile two north Ebenezer 
the old road intersects the present highway 
point just cast the cemetery. For plan 
this see Brahm (1849, pl. [1]). 

(13) The brick Church” (fig. had been 
built recently 1769, and therefore had not been 
included John Bartram’s account Ebenezer 
1765 (1942: 24, 27). 

About May The old 
Creek near its mouth and continued northwestward, 
within mile two the From the 
vicinity Clyo (J. Bartram, 1942: fig. 11) the 
upper end Effingham County its course 
traced the Shirley quadrangle. (Topographic maps 
are not yet available for the lower course the river.) 
this quadrangle appears secondary road 
average distance about mile from the river. 
The only dwellings now existing along this little-used 
section are few scattered Negro cabins. Apparently 
night was spent somewhere hereabouts, perhaps 
Mount Pleasant (the present Cedar Bluff Landing). 

(14) About May north the boundary 
line between Effingham and Screven Counties the 
“Old Augusta “Old Stagecoach 
variously said pass around the 
north end Forty-acre Pond and join the present 
main-traveled highway through this section, marked 
“Augusta Road” the Shirley quadrangle. 

The “very fine rapid brook good water whereon 
stood may stream that discharges 
into the river swamp just above Black Landing, 
about miles from the corner 
old carthen dam, now disrupted one place but else- 
where supporting large old pines. Here may have 
been the mill pond which Bartram 
Creck Landing apparently opposite the point the 
road marked the Campbell map (1780). 
Such fork also indicated the map Hammond 
(1883), but seems possible that the two branches 
the road may have diverged several miles 
farther north, say the vicinity Jackson Branch. 

About May The note the 
Florida Sandhill Crane, Grus canadensis pratensis) 
particularly interesting that suggests former 
breeding range hundred miles north its present 
northern limit Okefinokee Swamp, prob- 
ably similar significance the Savanna” that 
appears certain the older maps (Taitt, 1772; 
Purcell, ca. 1773; Faden, 1780) near the 


River, somewhere the present Hampton, Allendale, 

(15) 1765 the Bartrams had followed the 
branch the road their journey toward Augusta, 
but now William set out along the other branch, which 
leads northwesterly past Zion School (Shirley quad- 
rangle) and Buck Creek, 
Churches Jacksonboro Bridge Beaverdam Creek 
(Hilltonia quadrangle). the Shirley and Oliver 
south the Jacksonboro Bridge roadside marker 

The change that Bartram notes here the topog- 
raphy, soil, and vegetation significant the transi- 
tion from the Flat Pine Lands (Miocene) the Lime 
Sink Region (Oligocene) Harper, 1930: 
fig. and 21, deserves credit for his acumen 
recognizing thus early the differences between some 
the important natural regions Georgia. Here- 
abouts Bartram was also skirting the extreme north- 
eastern margin the Rolling Wire-grass Country 
(Altamaha Grit) (cf. Harper, 1930: fig. 
and 23). 

(16) Some the hills south Beaverdam 
rising height more than 200 feet above sea- 
level, are higher than any others encountered along 
the road from Savannah this point. 

(17) The “Beverdams” Bartram are the present 
Blue Springs (J. Bartram, 1942: fig. 14), connected 
short outlet with Beaverdam Creek point about 
mile above its mouth (Hilltonia 
the main road crossed Beaverdam Creek the site 
the present Jacksonboro Bridge, would have been 
necessary for travelers turn aside toward the 
for couple miles reach the springs. This 
still very delightful spot, encompassed grove 
interesting trees and shrubs. had been visited 
both Bartrams September 19, 1765, and had been 
described some length the father (1767: 168; 
1942: 27). must have been familiar spot 
the entomologist and ornithologist John Abbot, who 
lived Jacksonborough from about 1790 1814 (ef. 
Swainson, 1840: 99-100; Scudder, 1889: 
frontisp.; Faxon, 1896; Rhoads, 1918; Mrs. Bassett, 
1938; Mrs. Allen, 1942); but seems have been over- 
looked subsequent naturalists until very recently. 

(18) The old road extended northwest from Jack- 
sonborough past the present Hilltonia and Old Sardis 
(Campbell map, 1780; Hilltonia and quad- 
rangles). must have coincided with the present 
Route ride nearly miles from the springs 
Beaverdam might have brought our trav- 
for their night’s camp, Boggy Gut its 
southwesterly tributary, beyond Old Sardis. 
But Bartram overestimated the distance (as was his 
wont), they may have stopped some nearer stream, 
such Big Branch, miles west the present 
Millhaven 
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About May “publick where they 
arrived about noon was very likely the same locality 
cowpen, where the Bartrams had been 
September 18, locality was probably not 
far from the present Alexander, Burke County 
Cut distance dozen miles from 
Big Branch would have been casy morning’s ride. 

(19) The retinue the Governor, Sir James Wright, 
would have been its way Augusta, where the 
congress with the Indians was scheduled for May 
(South-Carolina Gazette, no. 1947, [3], April 12, 
1773). 

The probable crossing Brier Creek was the 
present Thompson’s Bridge, about miles north 
Alexander. The Ferry” the Campbell 
map (1780) and the Faden map South Carolina 
(1780) was apparently the same location. 

(20) The very large shallow grassy 
must have been group known present Marsh- 
man’s Ponds (Harper, 1937: 270, fig. 5), miles north 
Thompson’s Bridge. (They are represented, but 
not named, the Green’s Cut quadrangle.) 

1765 the Bartrams had crossed the Savannah 
ferry about miles below Silver Bluff, and have 
been unable find the old maps any evidence 
accept literally Bartram’s statement that came 
the river opposite this point, then his present route 
may interpreted somewhat follows. From 
Marshman’s Ponds may have led north-northwest 
through the present settlement Shell Bluff and 
miles farther this point the swamp 
bordering McBean may have been the “deep 
Swamp” with the “Creek that went through the 
middle” The may have been 
the place marked the Campbell map 
and the map South Carolina this 
may have been the present McBean. The 
Cane Branch” may have been one the northerly 
McBean. From point somewhere near Barney 
Bluff (Augusta quadrangle), there may have been 
road path through the river swamp for distance 
about miles point opposite the mouth 
Hollow the Augusta quadrangle) Creek, 
just above Silver such dry weather had 
been prevailing, route through the river swamp 
would have been particularly feasible. The entire 
day’s journey, from somewhere the south side 
Brier Creek, would have been rather long one- 
approximately miles. 

Practically remains are left Galphin’s store, 
but the site fairly definitely fixed. Mr. Jouett 
Davenport kindly conducted thither July 
The Augusta quadrangle shows dwelling 
near bench mark the upper end Silver Bluff. 
Galphin’s store was the space few rods between 
this dwelling and the river, the edge the 20-foot 
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bluff. Here gully, perhaps feet wide, has been 
cut worn through the edge the bluff and fur- 
nishes descent the river’s muddy margin. 
account Galphin’s store (or Galphin’’) 
Miss Belle Williams, together with line sketch 
when was half ruins, appeared The State 
(Columbia, C.) for January 1905. (See also 
Bartram, 1942: figs. 12, 13.) 

Jones (1883, draws somewhat imagina- 
tive but probably fairly accurate picture the life 
Silver Bluff under George Galphin’s 


Long was Silver Bluff place general resort and 
much commercial importance. Hence were the annual 
royal presents for the Indians frequently distributed. 
Hither did the Indians, from extensive territory, repair 
exchange their peltry and animals for articles Euro- 
pean manufacture. From this point did traders depart 
amply supplied for distant expeditions and long sojourns 
among the red men. Here were storehouses, cattle pens, 
and structures erected for the accomodation the rude 
visitors. Barges plied regularly between Silver Bluff and 
Charlestown and Savannah, and the landing place was the 
resort multitudes Indian canoes, many them com- 
ing from remote points. was busy scene the midst 
the wild woods and the swiftly moving waters the 
tawny-hued Savannah,—this constant arrival and depar- 
ture picturesque trading population, this ever-recur- 
ring receipt and dispersion goods, this ceaseless exchange 
commodities. Over all watched the observant eye 
the proprietor. just was his dealings with the 
sons the forest, and extensive were his transactions 
with them, that acquired influence once potent 
and far-reaching. 


(21) May 14. Bartram failed account for 
couple days his journey from Savannah this 
point, else stayed somewhat more than day 
Galphin’s store before proceeding 
Augusta. 

The site Fort Moore the east side the 
Savannah River the present Sandbar Ferry 
miles southeast Augusta. According Prof. 
Cordle, the ferry landing the Carolina side 
was just below this bridge, and that the Georgia 
side just above the bridge. Both Prof. Cordle and 
discount the tales told Bartram (1791: 316) con- 
cerning the encroachment the river upon the bluff 
Fort Moore. 

This spot particular interest the annals 
American natural history that Bartram’s great 
predecessor, Mark Catesby, had spent some time here 
about 1723. From this point made Jour- 
neys with the higher the Rivers, towards 
the Mountains, which afforded not only Succession 
new vegetable Appearances, but most delightful 
Prospects imaginable, beside the Diversion Hunting 
Buffelo’s, Bears, Panthers, and other wild 
(Catesby, preface: viii). 

(22) Augusta, Ga. 

(23) May 15. The Superintendent Indian Affairs 
was John Stuart (see MS., 3). 

Bartram gives little clue his route the present 
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trip from Augusta Wrightsborough and return. 
possible that there was more direct way than 
the one taken several weeks later Colonel Barnet’s 
party, which started southwesterly direction 
across Butler and Spirit Creeks. more northerly 
road shown part the Purcell map about 
1773, and its entirety the Early map 1818. 
modern topographic maps may perhaps traced 
follows: the leading west 
from Augusta past Camp Hancock, and 
Water Branch School (Hephzibah quadrangle); past 
Central High School and Callaway School (Harlem 
quadrangle); past Whiteoak Camp Ground, Stone’s 
Crossroads, and Whiteoak Church (Appling quad- 
rangle); and across Madison and Wrightsboro Crecks 
Wrightsboro (Crawfordville quadrangle). 

The identification Bartram’s has 
been outstanding puzzle from the time his manu- 
script became available this first one 
more species plume grass (Erianthus) were con- 
sidered, since these are almost the only grasses that 
and are commonly seen today the Georgia Pied- 
mont. However, Small remarks (1933: 40) that 
plants are too coarse for 

clus” taken seriously, probably some plant 
the order Liliales must considered. Comparatively 
few species this order the Southern States attain 
the height mentioned Bartram answer fully 
his description other respects. georgiana 
might considered, except that apparently re- 
stricted the Coastal Plain. Almost the 
maining plant this group exhibiting more less 
gramineum), suggested Dr. Pennell. 
seems fall short the height mentioned Bar- 
tram, and its flowers are not altogether white. 

Finally, Bartram’s own copy Linnacus’ Sys- 
tema (ed. 13, 1774), now the library 
the Academy Natural Sciences Philadelphia, 
marginal annotation his own handwriting, 
appears page 702, beside the diagnosis 
Tripsacum. Small remarks (1933: 37) concerning 
gama grass dactyloides): for forage when 
buffalo grass, Bartram’s reference 
will have both Stenan- 
and Tripsacum may have been called buffalo 
grass. 

(24-25) \bout May 19. The “heap white 
Rocks” few miles west Augusta, where Bartram 
took shelter for the night, was apparently located 
Arthur Leeds and myself place 


slight deviation from this route may indicated 
remark (in Veatch and Stephenson, 1911: 102) 
concerning “Phinizy Gully, about one mile east Grovetown, 

abandoned Augusta Wrightsboro wagon road. 


within the limits the former Camp Hancock, 
the north side the Wrightsboro Road, point 
about mile southeast Rocky Hill Church (Heph- 
zibah quadrangle). The rocky ridge about 200 
yards length, Bartram states, but its height 
only about 35-40 feet above the adjacent ground. 
Its southern face (fig. has been marred some 
extent quarrying, but there are still projecting 
ledges furnish shelter. The summit the ridge, 
though wooded, affords extensive prospect over the 
surrounding country. 

Apparently the same area described Shepard 
place called The Rocks, six miles west Augusta, 
Burrstone formation] consists highly mica- 
ceous quartzose grit and sand, having much the ap- 
pearance certain kinds granite, and having been 
some writers improperly termed 


son (in Veatch and Stephenson, 1911: 104) remarks 


the same locality: place known Rocks’ 
indurated arkose exposed. The rock gray, 
arkosic sandstone, resembling decomposed 
About June The Treaty Augusta was pre- 
sumably concluded June 1773 (Thomas, 1899: 
639). boundary the lands ceded the 
Indians was defined follows: 


Begin the place where the Lower Creek path inter- 
sects the Ogeechee river, and along the main branch 
said river the source the southernmost 
said river and from thence along the ridge between the 
waters Broad river and Oconee river the Buffaloe 
Lick, and from thence straight line the tree marked 
the Cherokees near the head branch falling into 
the Oconee river, and from thence along the said ridge 
twenty miles above the line already run the Cherokees, 
and from thence across Savannah river line parallel 
with that formerly marked them, and the Creeks 
Saleachie and Taleachie and other head men the Lower 
Creeks also cede from the present boundary line Phin- 
hotaway creek the Altamaha river, the said river 
island opposite the mouth Barber creek, and 
from thence across Oguechee river opposite the road 
about four miles above Buch head, where canoe ferry 
used kept. (Thomas, 1899: 639.) 


This definition the boundary should some 
help tracing Bartram’s route with Col. 
party, which was commissioned survey the bound- 
ary the new lands. 

William Bartram missed great opportunity not 
recording the proceedings the treaty congress all 
its colorful details. contented himself 
lating the (pp. single stirring 
incident. The elder Bartram (1942: 35, 51) had done 
better the Treaty Picolata the St. John’s 
1765. 

(26) the Renne Library the University 
Georgia printed proclamation Governor 
Wright, under date June 11, 1773, inviting settlers 
into the lands newly acquired from the Indians, and 
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stating that survey the boundaries was then 
progress (quoted Jones, 1883, The Gov- 
ernor had probably just had time return Savan- 
nah before issuing the proclamation. 

(27) June7. Obviously was not about the 
middle the month Bartram states 
the Travels (p. 34). 

The details supplied the but lacking 
the give some clue the party’s route 
from Augusta Wrightsborough. Possibly the more 
direct and more northerly road, which Bartram 
have traveled his preliminary trip the 
latter place, was less suitable for large party 
the present caravan set out over the lower 
trading path leading the Ogeechee, Oconee, and 
more westerly rivers Purcell map about 1773; 
map South Carolina, For the first 
dozen miles according Bartram), 
from Augusta Spirit Creek, this apparently corre- 
sponded Route the Dean’s Bridge Road 
(Hephzibah Camp was evidently made 
Spirit 

(28) curious that Bartram, addressing Dr. 
should have employed 
and rather than and 
even did likewise (in letter March 27, 1775) 
his ewn father! Yet later years (e. g., Decem- 
ber 29, 1792) used and “thy” his corre- 
spondence with Benjamin Smith Barton, who was not 
Quaker. (Dr. Pennell suggests that this change 
usage may have Bartram’s 

(29) The “several Branches the River’’ crossed 
after leaving Augusta were Rocky and Butler Crecks. 
These unite just before reaching the Savannah about 
miles south Augusta (not ‘‘at 
distance from Butler Creek Spirit Creek barely 
more than miles (not eight Bartram 
states). 

(30) June Spirit the route was 
probably the present past Hen- 
derson School and Bethesda Church (Hephzibah quad- 
rangle). the next quadrangle (Harlem) con- 
tinued the “Gibson across Sandy Run and 
Boggy Gut Creck. 

Wrightsborough (fig. were reached 
second day from Augusta 35), would have 
involved march some miles from Spirit Creek. 
Yet Bartram accounts for day’s progress only 
Evidently some details (perhaps the 
events whole day) have been 
Under these circumstances difficult identify 
the “pretty large may have been Boggy 
Gut Creek possibly Brier Creek the mouth 
Between these two streams the route was presumably 
way the present Avondale and Arrington’s Mill 
(Harlem quadrangle). 


After passing the mouth Sweetwater Creck, the 
main trading path continued westward, while branch 
diverged northward toward Wrightsborough, way 
the present Thomson (Purcell map about 

(31-35) Bartram’s account makes appear that 
the party made lengthy stay—about 
Wrightsborough. This was evidently the last 
ment the way into the wilderness about the head- 
waters the and Broad curing 
some beef and the purchase other supplies for 
large party (p. 31) would have required 
number days. Mr. Mattox was identical with 
the who was one the four commissioners 
appointed negotiate sales land the New Pur- 
chase, conferences between him and Col. Barnet may 
have further prolonged the party’s sojourn Wrights- 
borough. 

Both here and the (p. 39) Bartram makes 
the unfortunate mistake placing the Buffalo Lick 
the head the Ogeechee River. was 
misled the wording the treaty defining the 
boundary the new lands.) This has led the 
Greene County, claiming that vicinity the site 
the Buffalo Lick. the other hand, virtually every 
map that shows the location this historic spot 
and least eight such maps have been published 
places southeastern Oglethorpe County. 

Bartram’s account the route from Wrights- 
borough the Buffalo Lick one the most baffling 
and confusing all his writings, and has not yet 
been satisfying degree. Furthermore, 
the present manuscript and the not har- 
monize any too well this part. 

Creek, tributary River, but Bartram con- 
fuses the creek with the the end the first 
day’s journey beyond this point the party arrived 
must have been the present Williams Creek, 
which the proper distance from 
The crossing-place likely have been about mile 
from the junction this creek with Little 
where secondary road shown the Crawfordville 
quadrangle. old Cherokee trail, which 
Col. Barnet’s party was probably following, may 
found this vicinity. For this and other important 
local information greatly indebted Mr. 
Macfie, who resides tract land the angle 
between Williams Creek and Little River and deeply 
interested historical and archacological problems 
pertaining that region. 

The “curious Little with yellow root, 
found here Bartram (p. 35), was undoubtedly 
yellowroot (Xanthorrhiza simplicissima). was given 
this technical name Marshall 1785, but the 
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original discovery the plant was apparently Bar- 
tram this spot. possible that the “‘many very 
magnificent monuments the power and industry 
the ancient inhabitants these 37) 
are located this vicinity, although Bartram may 
have mistaken certain natural formations for those 
constructed human hands. 

Bartram’s statement that the party 
several large Brooks waters great (MS., 
36) further indication how thoroughly con- 
fused was concerning the Ogeechee 
Rivers. The streams crossed were probably several 
the southerly tributaries Little River, such 
Reedy, Harden, Powder, and Lick Creeks (Crawford- 
ville trail may have extended along 
the ridge overlooking the valley Little 
example, portion old “Cherokee still 
pointed out Ficklin (about miles north Sharon), 
where the county boundary have been super- 
imposed upon it. The crossing the north side 
River may have been made above the junction 
the North Fork and the South Fork. Mr. Carl 
Wright, Philomath, Oglethorpe County, informs 
that old trade route passing through that section 
toward went way Lyneville, situated 
between the two forks Little likely 
have followed the earlier Trail” (fig. 7), 
which Col. Barnet’s party probably 
thermore, the route here outlined, Wrights- 
borough the Lick, corresponds very closely 
indeed the trail shown the 
about 1773. 

Thus the final stage the journey the Buffalo 
Lick was presumably way the present road from 
Lyneville Philomath, the northeast 
White’s Creek. The head this creek lies fairly 
level area about two three hundred yards diam- 
eter, about half mile southeast Philomath. 
surrounded three sides low ridges. This 
believed the site Bartram’s Buffalo Lick 
8). The soil very stiff clay, which one 
may still see some remnant the ‘‘vast Pits, licked 
when the site was located the late Arthur Leeds 
and was still known former deer lick, 
but local record its previous history 
Buffalo Lick had been preserved. The area forms 
part the property Mr. Carl Wright. 

The Purcell map, dated later than 
Swanton (1922, pl. 7), nevertheless seems show the 
boundary the lands ceded the Indians Augusta 
1773, together with adjacent stream 
the absence any record previous survey, 
would necessary assume that this part the 
map was based upon the survey made Col. 
party the summer (Dr. Swanton now 
this point.) map should therefore 
particular value tracing Bartram’s route with that 
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party. the Buffalo Lick” exactly 
the spot defined above. The name has been tran- 
scribed Swanton (1922: pl. Buffalo Lick.”’ 

map the French editions Bartram (1799 and 
1801) very roughly locates the Buffalo Lick west 
Broad River. 

The Early map Georgia (1818) shows the ‘‘Buffa- 
loe nearly the same position the Purcell 
map, but little farther north, between the headwaters 
Dry and Buffalo 

The Tanner map Georgia and Alabama (1841) 
shows exactly the same place. 

The Hall county map Georgia (1865) places 
approximately the same location, the boundary 
between Wilkes and Washington Counties 1784. 

map (pl. the Fifth Annual Report the 
Bureau American Ethnology (1887) shows close 
the head Dry Fork (in Oglethorpe County), 
somewhat northwest its true location. 

map (pl. 122) the Annual Report 
the Bureau American Ethnology, part (1899), has 
the location unnamed tributary (perhaps Buffalo 
Creek) Broad River, southeast from Lexington. 

Phillips (1902: pl. has the Lick approximately 
the same location the two last-mentioned maps. 

these cight maps, apparently the one Purcell, 
based upon the original survey, places the Buffalo 
Lick most accurately. 

The tall broad bladed may have 
been Bartram’s buffalo grass dactyloides). 
There are now couple springs within less than 
mile downstream from the lick. 

(38-39) The line the survey the southern 
party may that indicated the Purcell map: from 
the Buffalo Lick the head the Ogeechee; down 
that stream thence southward 
across Wellustee Black Creek and 
toward the Altamaha. boundary, one 
very similar it, was surveyed Brahm subse- 
quent toa treaty made Augusta November, 1763 
(De Brahm, 1849: 33; Thomas, 1899: 637 639). 

The Tree the old was presumably 
Cherokee Corner, about miles southeast Athens 
the present Route From this point the bound- 
ary was evidently extend north and then northeast 
point the River mile below the 
course also indicated the Purcell map. 

The boundary from the Buffalo Lick 
Corner shown the Purcell map zigzagging 
about the heads streams each side the Broad- 
Oconee divide. Later maps show straight course 
between these two The broad 


this point stone monument was erected the 
Corner, the boundary line determined the 1773 
between the Creek Indians the west, the Cherokee the 
north and Georgia the south and 
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which the party camped, may have been 
Buffalo Creek. 

(40 44) Here Bartram’s account become 
course the might suspect that his origi- 
nal field journal was kept loose sheets paper, 
which had lost their proper sequence the time 
was compiling from them his report Dr. Fothergill. 
The Travels comparatively little assistance here, 
since gives very few details the journey from the 
Buffalo Lick the mouth the Tugaloo. 

following the boundary line marked the Pur- 
cell map, Bartram would have found large 
branch broad River, about over,” with 
rocky bluffs (pp. 40-41), until had the 
Hudson River, along the boundary line between the 
present Madison and Franklin Counties. “The men- 
tion such branch Broad River this point 
the narrative must out sequence. The “rose 
(Rhododendron minus) 
and the Kelmea Virginia (Kalmia 
latifolia) still grow along the Hudson River. The 
on, may have been the Broad River itself, little 
above its junction with the Hudson River (Carnesville 
curious (p. 43), used 
the Indian hunters charm, was doubtless the 
oil-nut (Pyrularia represents one Bar- 
train’s numerous discoveries, which failed take 
advantage nomenclatural remained for 
Michaux provide the technical name 1803. 

(45) The various magnolias, apparently common 
hereabouts Bartram’s time, have 
peared from the Georgia Piedmont. 

(46-47) The “gold here described for the first 
time was minnow, Notropis (fig. 11). 
More than hundred years before 
technically named Jordan and Brayton (1878: 36, 
are doubtless constructed the minnows, 
instead the erawfish, and serve depositories 
for the eggs the former. (This conclusion shared 
Mr. Clement Sutton, Washington, Ga., who 
has had considerable experience with Bartram’s Min- 
now, the species might called.) still one 
the commonest fishes the tributaries Broad 
and Little Rivers, and its gravel nests are likewise 
common sight. furnishing list his drawings 
the British Bartram mentions ‘‘a 
dried Specimine the Gold Fish but 
there actual drawing the species, least not 
the photostatic set the Historical Society 
Pennsylvania. 

(47-49) This passage, describing the journey the 
Ridge, which divides the Oconee 
Savannah Basins, and giving account Indian 
settlements and mounds, seems apply best that 
portion the route extending northward from Chero- 


kee Corner through eastern Clarke County and west- 
ern Madison County Hall’s county map Georgia, 
1865, where the original boundary Wilkes County 
1777 shown coinciding part with the boundary 
the lands ceded 1773). this section many 
surface the order stay the divide 
between the and the Broad (or Savannah) 
River basins, the party should have taken course 
through the present Winterville and New Grove 
Church (soil map Clarke County, 1930) and through 
Neese and Ila (soil map Madison County, 1921) 
From this height land there excellent 
following the divide general way, this route ac- 
tually does cut across several headwaters the Broad 
River system between Neese and though perhaps 
not far downstream suggested the Purcell map. 

The north branch Broad River (p. 49), which 
the party camped, was possibly the vicinity its 
junction with Hudson River (Carnesville quadrangle). 

(50-52) The controversy mentioned here remi- 
niscent the one that took place the Buffalo Lick 
(MS., 38; Travels: through some 
confusion Bartram’s notes, the same incident 
recorded twice. 

The Tree” (MS., 50) should presumably 
have been the one Cherokee Corner, 
party should have passed several days before reaching 
the north branch Broad River. This confirms one’s 
belief the confusion pertaining this part Bar- 
tram’s narrative. The branch the Oconce 
should have been somewhere southwestern Ogle- 
thorpe County. placing this tree the great 
Ridge about Miles from the Ocone Bar- 
tram overestimates the actual distance the nearest 
part the river. 

(53) The brief note the Fish” appar- 
ently partial repetition the account pages 

(54) this point the narrative there further 
indication interruption the proper sequence. 
suddenly transported from the vicinity 
Cherokee Corner some point perhaps not far from 
the boundary between the present Franklin and Hart 
Counties. the boundary line laid down 
the Purcell map (presumably the one surveyed 
Col. Barnet’s party) between the Broad River and the 
Savannah River lies farther north than the boundary 
line shown later maps (e.g., Bur. Am. Ethnol., Fifth 
from the rather crude Purcell map and from 
account, the boundary would have run 
follows: from the junction the Hudson and Broad 
Rivers through the present Royston and Bowersville, 
and thence east-northeasterly direction along 
the height land the north side Lightwood Log 
Creck the junction the Tugaloo and Seneca 
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Rivers. But the other map mentioned (1887) shows 
the line extending Hannah’s Creek (from just below 
the junction the Hudson and Broad Rivers) 
point Lightwood Log Creek west the present 
Hartwell, and down that creek general easterly 
direction the Savannah River. 

Possibly the Savanah (p. 54) 
which the party camped was the extreme upper part 
Beaverdam Creek, between Royston and Bowers- 
ville (Carnesville quadrangle). The large 
which the next camp was made may have 
been Little Lightwood Log Creek north central 
Hart County (soil map Hart County, 
hills hereabouts have altitude approximately 
800 feet. 

(55) Both Bartram’s account and the Purcell map 
indicate that the was close the mouth 
Tugaloo River. Curiously enough, the 
(p. 45) makes the mistake calling the Tugaloo 
the “Little River,” and does not make clear that 
the party reached the former river all. 

The Savannah River, just below the mouth the 
Tugaloo (fig. 12), about quarter mile wide, 
Bartram says, and full rocky islets, which his 
“Pancratium” (spider lily, probably 
still blooms proper season. the Georgia side 
the space between the river and the bluff varies 
width from few rods hundred yards more; 
this fairly level area partly wooded, partly under 
cultivation. The ‘‘rose flowerd (Rho- 
dodendron minus), the (mountain 
laurel, Kalmia latifolia), and the 
drangea arborescens) are still found there. The locality 
attractive well historically interesting. 

(56-57) The episode Indian boy harpooning 
transferred the (p. 44) from 
the Savannah River some part the Broad River 
system. record “Glass Snake” (Ophisaurus 
ventralis) this point rather puzzling, since there 
seem other Georgia records this species 
outside the Coastal Plain. 

The comparatively level bottomlands the river 
valley, adjoining the bluffs, should have formed 
easy course for Col. Barnet’s party, (as probable) 
there was already Indian trail. The adjacent river 
and here and there composed rocks, comprise, from 
the botanical viewpoint, one the most interesting 
areas the state. 

(58-60) information supplied here 
Savannah. Probably did not deviate far from the 
path the upward journey. 

_The entire tour from Augusta the Buffalo Lick, 
Cherokee Corner, Tugaloo River, and return, should 
have required scarcely more than month com- 
Barnet’s party had left Augusta June 


and had presumably returned early July. Thus 
Bartram might have been back Savannah the 
middle that month. 

The present account the commencement Bar- 
tram’s voyage Florida does not accord satisfactorily 
with that the that work (p. 57) his 
departure southward from Savannah placed ‘‘in the 
month March, But the place and the 
manner which the winter 1773-74 was passed 
not properly explained, either Dr. Fothergill (in the 
manuscript) the public (in the book). 

Bartram must have made some effort reach 
Florida during the summer this 
point may had letter written August 15, 
1773, James Spalding Frederica, and addressed 
his agent Florida, Charles McLatchie. This 
letter (Bartram papers 103, Hist. Soc. Pennsyl- 
vania) states that trunk and box belonging 
Bartram are being shipped 

Before leaving Savannah lale July early 
August?), Bartram had put his onboard 
small Vessell bound for the River (MS., 
This may have been the referred 
Spalding’s letter. Subsequently his journey was 
interrupted several fever Darien (p. 58). 
After mentioning dates for considerable period, 
gives (p. 58) the the date his departure 
from Broughton Island for St. Simon’s 
might considered August 29, 1773. 
Thus should have reached the St. John’s during 
September October, unless certain circumstances 
(here unexplained) arose and forced postponement 
the voyage till the following spring. 

These circumstances actually are explained an- 
other place: viz., letter written William Bar- 
tram his father from Charleston, C., March 27, 
1775 (Bartram papers Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania). 
After mentioning his return from Augusta Savan- 
nah 1773, continues: 


then turned views towards Florida prepared 
for put baggage onboard Vessell bound from 
Savanah Spaldings Store Johns intending 
land there, set off got safe 
the Alatamaha, where was taken Fever which 
did not recover able travel for near 
Months, when set off again, but was back again 
expresses from Florida that the Indians were 
Arms against that Province having killed cap- 
tivated several White People, the Inhabitants were 


flying Augustine, all the Indian Stores except 


Georgia waiting for favourable turn, here discovered 
collected many Valuable new Vigitables; hearing that 
the Lower Creeks were treating with the Governer 
Augustine for Peace resolved make the second 
attempt. left horse Georgia, went down the 
Alatamaha, Fredrica the Island Simons, waited 
Spalding who was pleased give Letters 
his Agent Florida fiew days went onboard 
his Vessell bound his Store Johns. 
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this point the letter gives brief summary 
factorily with the present manuscript. 

clue his whereabouts the fall 1773 may 
Thomas Lamboll Charleston William Bartram 
Savannah (Bartram papers 68, Hist. Soc. Penn- 
sylvania). The bearer the letter, Mr. Andrews, 
had seen Bartram Savannah, apparently only 
short time was again (or still) 
Savannah March, 1774, when set off from that 
place for Florida, proceeding land far 
the St. John’s “about the middle 
73). 

After finally arriving Spalding’s Lower Store 
the St. John’s and shortly thereafter setting out for 
the Alachua Savanna, Bartram gives 66) the 
date the latter event Certain obser- 
vations his way the lower St. John’s, such the 
blossoming and orange trees (pp. 
63-64), the strutting Turkeys (p. 64), and the flight 
“dragon (probably (p. 64), all 
suggest spring date. 

Bartram’s chronology assuredly one his weak- 
est points, and vastly confusing 
his severe bouts with fever interfered with his grasp 
dates. 

(61) The ruins Fort William Cumberland 
Island, General Oglethorp,” are shown 
North American (pl. 43, 
Amelia Island are further dis- 
cussed the (p. 66) and Brinton (1859: 
166-167). 

(62) The boat route was way Amelia North 
River, Kingsley (the Narrows” the 
Travels: 70), South River, and Nassau Sound 
George’s the Travels: 70) (cf. Faden’s 
North American pl. 43, 1776; Fernandina quad- 
The “Shell where camp was made 
may have been the north end Talbot Island. 
this point the St. John’s there passage 
through Sawpit and Sisters Creeks (Mayport quad- 
plantation may have been 
vicinity the present Mitchell Bluff and Gilmore, 
about miles cast Jacksonville (Jacksonville quad- 
the present Pottsburg and Little Pottsburg Creeks, 
tributaries Arlington River opposite Jacksonville. 

(63) was now about the middle 1774 
first day’s journey about miles 
from the vicinity the modern Jack- 
sonville, may have brought our traveler some point 
the west shore between Ortega and Piney Point 
(Jacksonville and Orange Park 
next progress miles, apparently including 
recrossing the river, may have extended the 
vicinity Creck. The location Green- 


wood’s house, visited both Bartrams 1765 and 
1766, was apparently somewhere this vicinity (ef. 
Bartram, 1942: 36, 47, 69, rather curious 
that reference made here cither Greenwood 
his neighbors, the 

(p. 65) was not the opposite, western shore, but 
simply across some bay cove the east 
plantation which the Indian hunter belonged, and 
which was Mile from Bartram’s camp, 
identified the (p. 77) Marshall’s plan- 
tation. the itinerary stated the 
Travels, this plantation would the eastern shore, 
and apparently farther upstream than Mandarin 
information its site has yet been 
found the carly records Florida. 

Mr. Francis Pyle (1939) has given interesting 
account Bartram’s itinerary the lower St. John’s. 
the manuscript; and the varying 
accounts these two documents cannot altogether 
reconciled. 

The present account (from which certain details 
must have been omitted) mentions only planta- 
tion between the Cow Ford (Jacksonville) and Picolata 
(J. Bartram, 1942: figs. 25, 27), but according the 
Travels there were two. second one was perhaps 
New Switzerland Point vicinity (Orange Park 
the present account Bartram finds 
Picolata “newly the Travels (p. 80) 
“dismantled and following day’s 
journey, from miles above Picolata Villa Rolle 
Rollestown, should have covered about miles, in- 
stead was visited and 
1765 John Bartram (1769: 27; 1942: 
37, 46). 

(66) the Travels (pp. 92, 303-304) Indian 
settlement was passed before Rollestown was reached 
the location was doubtless the present Palatka 
(Wyman, 1875: 43). the present account, how- 
ever, read two Indian the west 
side the river between Rollestown and 
Island, despite the generally swampy 
nature the ground, except Brown’s Landing 
opposite Murphy’s Island (Palatka quadrangle; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Palatka Lake 
George, island where the goods from the 
store had been deposited was Murphy’s 
identified its distance seven from 
Rollestown, stated the Travels (p. 96). 

The site Spalding’s Lower Store (fig. 14) was 
the present Stokés Landing, the west side the 
river about miles southwest Palatka. exact 
spot supposed hundred yards from the 
tradition, confirmed the uncarthing some ancient 
the place. 
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the boat trip farther the St. John’s 
preceded the overland trip the Alachua Savanna. 
But according the present account the western trip 
came first, letter from William Bartram 
his father (Bartram papers 78, Hist. Soc. Penn- 
written Charleston March 27, 1775, 
corroborates the manuscript the following sequence 
first, horseback trip the Alachua 
Savanna; second, boat journey the St. John’s 
from Spalding’s Lower Store Blue Springs; third, 
horseback trip the Alachua Savanna and the 
Suwannee River. 

There were many difficulties tracing 
route from the St. John’s the Alachua Savanna, but 
they have been gradually overcome for the most part, 
owing the enthusiastic co-operation Messrs. 
Watkins and Randall Wells, Palatka, Pro- 
fessors Hubbell and Sherman, Gaines- 
ville, and other friends. Present roads 
follow the old trails quite closely. 

The identity the good (p. 66) 
“the old interpreter, Job Wiggens, often travelling 
ably old trader” (Travels: 196) who conducted 
Bartram about the Alachua Savanna. 

(67) the store Stokes Landing the route 
extends southwest about miles through pine barrens 
Camp Branch branch water’’) (Palatka and 
Rodman, mile west Camp Branch, and the 
gales, two miles through,” are immediately 
Rodman. 

(68-69) The manuscript gives very 
count, the does (pp. certain 
“higher and drier constituting area the 
very interesting and Florida (cf. 
Harper, 1915: 142-144, and 1921: 209-211). 
The road passes through this area scrub, where 
Bartram first reported the Florida Jay (Travels: 172), 
about mile east Deep Creek (“a large rapid 
Stream From Deep Creek Kenwood 
the old trail curved somewhat the north, 
maximum distance about mile from the now 
abandoned Oklawaha Valley Railroad. For about 
miles Kenwood the road itself now disused. 

Beyond Kenwood the old trail evidently extended 
present Johnson, perhaps rather direct 
course about miles toward the northwest, passing 
north Hewitt Lakes and across Little Cabbage 
Creck Large Creek,” This area 
httingly Bartram one “high pine 
Forest, Hills little Lakes (p. 69). 

(70) The “long pond halfway was one 
the key points Bartram’s route the Alachua 
Savanna. His impressions this charming spot are 
recorded much greater length the (pp. 
174-179) than the present identi- 
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fication was therefore matter particular impor- 
tance, but was rendered difficult the lack 
anything this part the state corresponding fully 
flat 174). 

After examining number lakes the vicinity, 
came eventually Cowpen Pond 
the Interlachen and Hawthorn quadrangles) 
southwestern Putnam County, miles east Haw- 
thorn. the southeastern side this pond are 
marly deposits, which for some years have been the 
scene vast mining operations for the production 
kaolin. operations have destroyed the vege- 
tation and changed the face the land over great 
many acres. Some the deposits are rocklike 
hardness, and such deposit the shore the lake 
must have accounted for Bartram’s reference 
point flat 

Hemmed between the south end the lake and 
the Atlantic Coast Line deep sink-hole locally 
circular and perhaps yards diameter. 
connected with Cowpen Pond tiny run. This 
obviously vast grotto bason transparent 
waters, which called the traders 
cight miles stated the manuscript, 
(actually 1774) (Dreer coll., letters 
scientists Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania), states 
that the pond miles length, and that there 
sink one extremity. 

Several local students Bartram, including Mrs. 
Louisa Benham, Prof. Hubbell, and Mr. 
Watkins, agree with that Cowpen Pond 
(including Pond’’) must the Halfway 
Pond. actually very nearly midway between 
Spalding’s Lower Store and Cuscowilla. The con- 
venience dropping fishline directly into the deep 
waters the sink-hole, instead casting into the 
shallow shore waters other lakes the vicinity, 
must have been factor the this spot 
regular camping site for the traders 
ably for the from the near-by mining 
operations, Cowpen retains much its 
natural charm. Groves live oak and longleaf pine, 
sandy knolls, advance its clean shores. Low 
points land jut far into the pond, and beds green 
maiden-cane occupy some the shallows offshore. 

Cowpen Pond westward the present Haw- 
thorn the trail must have closely approximated the 
Atlantic Coast Line. Some the hills 
reaching altitude 150 feet, would have been 
St. John’s River and the Alachua Savanna. The 
“pleasant beside which the party camped may 
have been either Litthe Orange Lake Lake Haw- 
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thorne (Hawthorn the pebbles and 
rocks reported Bartram the surface the earth 
hereabouts, practically evidence remain. 

(71) trail from Hawthorn 
apparently represented roads shown the Haw- 
thorn quadrangle. point 1.5 miles west this 
town one the roads crosses the south side the 
Coast Line, and then continues more 
than miles Lochloosa Creek (“a very pleasant 
which crossed litthe more than mile 
from its mouth Lake Lochloosa large pond 
fork, and for another miles almost 
straight course the northwestern corner Orange 
Lake, meanwhile passing the north Watson 
“vast extendsive that border- 
ing the lower course the River Styx enters 
Orange Lake half mile southeast Micanopy Junc- 
tion. years gone Mr. Watkins forded 
the stream this point with horse and buggy, but 
the ford has now been replaced causeway and 
bridge. From the present crossing Orange Lake 
plainly visible, and strange that Bartram 
not mention that unless crossed the River 
Styx somewhat higher up. 

Three four miles southwest from the River 
Styx lies Tuscawilla Lake beautifull 
(Arredondo “large Indian 
Mount” from which Bartram had his view this lake 
was pointed out Mr. Watkins. stands 
the summit ridge the north side the 
lake, point about mile cast the center 
Micanopy. Its present height (after having been 
ploughed over for indefinite period) about feet; 
its diameter, about yards. 

(72) The important Indian town Cuscowilla was 
near the northwestern corner Tuscawilla Lake, 
probably point approximately quarter mile 
east the center Micanopy, where little stream 
flows into the stream has been altered 
ditching, and doubtless had greater flow water 
when the surrounding land was largely 
forest. Mr. Herlong informs that its 
source, the eastern part Micanopy, there was 
formerly pond, which has now completely disap- 
later Indian town Micanopy was 
the same site the Micanopy. 

Simmons (1822: 46) contributes the following evi- 
dence the site Cuscowilla 


The settlement, and intended town Micconope, 
situated elevated spot, the northwestern border 
Cuscowilla Lake, near the scite the ancient Tuska- 
willa town, mentioned Bartram. few wild plumb 
trees, and corn hills, mark the spot where the rude fore- 
fathers the wigwam once dwelt. 


pare William Bartram’s own diagram the Alachua 
Savanna (fig. 21) with the present Arredondo quad- 


rangle. was evidently dry the time 
his visit, and the savanna was not then converted into 
lake, has been certain later years (cf. Sellards, 
1914: 134-147). Most the features are their 
proper position and recognizable. However, the ex- 
treme righthand portion the diagram, including the 
store Cuscowilla (B), and Tuscawilla Lake (C), 
oriented approximately 90° from the proper com- 
pass directions. Thus Cuscowilla and the adjoining 
lake should have been placed south the eastern end 
the Alachua Savanna, instead cast The 
sun must have been totally obscured clouds while 
Bartram was getting his bearings that locality! 

From Cuscowilla the party traders must have 
gone north-northwest, the east side Grass, Saw- 
grass, and Burnt Ponds, the site the store (though 
through wet pine barrens low wet gale 
According Mr. Herlong, the store was close 
spring near the southern border the 
chua Savanna, point about mile 
Chacala Pond. (The local pronunciation 
Pond.) This spring indicated 
Arredondo quadrangle. old man who moved 
the spring about 1850 said have built his house 
part out the remains the Indian 
field extended from the spring Chacala 
site the store, which was guided Prof. 
heads and pottery are abundant there. 
spring still furnishes excellent water. 

was evidently this point that Bartram had his 
first view the Alachua Savanna (fig. 18), which 
made great impression upon him and inspired some 
his finest passages. 

(75) distance from the store the south- 
western end the savanna only about half the 

(76) The “high Rocky ascended during the 
circuit the savanna may have been the area that 
reaches altitude 130 feet couple miles west 
and northwest Rocky Point 
rangle). 

(77) The green Meadow, cove the 
Savanah,” was perhaps the indentation about 1.5 miles 
west Rocky Point. the castward are several 
ponds, including perhaps the one which the Deer 
“were diverting 

(78) The deep cove the was 
evidently the Bivans Arm. The grass which the 
were was perhaps maiden-cane 
cum hemitomon), which grows today that spot. 
Cattle and horses are still said fond this grass 
when tender and 

(79) The sight Florida Sandhill Cranes (fig. 22) 
sitting their nests indicates that the date was prob- 
ably not later than the very early part May, 1774. 
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sink-hole the southeastern slope Colclough 
Hill, perhaps mile northwest the mouth Sweet- 
water Branch, corresponds satisfactorily Bartram’s 
description deep sink Bason water incom- 
passed with Rocks,” except that longer contains 
water. about feet depth and feet 


diameter. With the exception magnolia, the several. 


trees mentioned Bartram still grow this sink- 
hole. The “beautifull rapid brook Cool 
was evidently the present Sweetwater Branch, which 
has become channel for the discharge waste 
products from manufacturing plant, and longer 
supports its banks such fine array shrubbery 
Bartram lists. The other branch good 
was doubtless the one Oliver Park. The 
“Hills rockey ridges, deep holes 
were those the north side the great Alachua Sink. 

(80) The view the Alachua Savanna from this 
elevated point (fig. 18) very impressive. Herds 
grazing cattle are scattered over its many square miles, 
and white herons now and then wing by. Most 
the surface the sink thoroughly covered with 
mass the introduced water 
are longer visible, least not the casual visitor. 
Prairie Creek pours strong current dark swamp 
water into the sink, and slight swirling 
the surface the sink above some subterranean 
outlet. 

(81) \mong the plants recorded Bartram from 
this locality, and Stewartia are longer found 
Alachua County, according Prof. West. 
addition fires, freezes, and overgrazing hogs 
and cattle, serious lowering the water table since 
colonial times may have had something with the 
disappearance such plants. 

The camp mentioned here was presumably near the 
southwestern corner the Alachua Savanna. 

(82) The camp about miles from Cuscowilla was 
probably the site the store west Chacala Pond. 

(83) The return journey led the travelers along the 
southeastern border the Alachua Savanna. Some 
ground the between the savanna 
and the present Rochelle (Arredondo and Hawthorn 
quadrangles) may have been the high sand 
From Rochelle Hawthorn the present course the 
Atlantic Coast Line was the route most likely have 
been large Brook called Fishing 
was probably Lochloosa the vicin- 
ity Hawthorn the party would have rejoined the 
trail followed the westward journey. The 
ant Creek near Orange where camp was 
made should have been Orange Creek near the 
ing, however, the Travels (p. 209), this camp was 
the Halfway Pond (the present Cowpen Pond). 

From this point Spalding’s Lower Store the party 
evidently retraced the route the outward journey. 


The date the return the Lower Store probably 
fell within the first part May, 1774. 

(84) Governor Tonyn’s plantation was the pres- 
ent Green Cove Springs (De Brahm’s map East 
Florida, had assumed office Gov- 
ernor March, the letters from Dr. 
Fothergill were secured plantation the 
shore the vicinity New Switzerland Point (see 
comments for pp. Further information 
these letters contained communications sent 
Bartram Lionel Chalmers, Charleston, No- 
vember and December 15, 1773 (Gratz coll., Hist. 
Soc. The second Dr. Chalmers’ 
Florida,” evidently several months advance his 
actual arrival that tells intending 
forward some Bartram’s drawings Fothergill, 
from whom inclose You Letter—These come in- 
Florida, who will take care them; this Mean 
You may become acquainted with him, have 
mentioned You him John Bartram (1942: 13, 
94) had made acquaintance South Caro- 
lina 1765. 

The letter from Dr. Fothergill, referred 
Chalmers’ letter December 15, doubtless one 
written September 1773 (Bartram papers 27, 
Hist. Soc. portion has already 
been quoted page 123. 

(85-87) According the (p. 98), the voyage 
the river from Spalding’s Lower Store was com- 
menced about the middle The Tucker plan- 
tation was Beecher Point, the eastern shore 
the St. John’s the lower end Lake George 
(De Brahm’s map, Wyman, 1875:40). The 
Indian mound this place was named 
John Bartram (1769: 1942: existence 
broad streight High way leading from the Moun- 
tain the Pine not have been 
confirmed later investigators. 

Mount located the north side Fruit- 
land approximately equidistant miles) 
from Welaka and from Georgetown. now main- 
tained orange plantation. The name applied 
not merely the plantation, but more particularly 
the Indian mound. evidently the largest 
sand mound aboriginal construction the 
state. has been frequently particularly 
John Bartram (1769: 1942: 38, 45), William 
Bartram (1791: 98-100; 1853: 57-58, fig. 6), Brinton 
(1859: 168-169), Wyman and Moore (1894: 
16-35). Its height not “about but 
actually less than his estimates height 
distanee, Bartram frequently said when 
should have said The still 
discernible for part its length, but has become 
obscured for the hundred yards the 
mound, probably through cultivation the land 
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(94) Bartram’s description the small fish 
bright silver applies interesting little 
species that still occurs schools the St. John’s and 
used live bait for the Large-mouthed Bass 
and bears the technical name Signalosa 

Bartram’s brief reference the action the 
white picking the small fish the air 
was first very puzzling. Although such behavior 
might appear befit terns better than herons, con- 
cluded that the birds must have been Snowy Egrets, 
even Bartram’s note referred otherwise un- 
known phase their life any skeptic 
critic tempted rush here, let him first consult 
Sprunt (1936: 203) and Grimes (1936: 439), where 
will perceive that Bartram’s observation 
firmed after the lapse just 162 Presumably 
the whose depredations are referred 
page 97, the same 

(95-96) The high shelly with 
orange grove was doubtless Mosquito Grove, 
the west shore the St. John’s some miles river 
above Lake Dexter. This spot had been visited 
both Bartrams January 1766 (J. Bartram, 1769: 
11; 1942: 39, The other “high where 
camp was made was all probability St. Francis 
(U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George 
Lake Harney, 1938; soil map Lake County, 1928) 
(fig. This the west side the river, about 
miles direct line northwest the bridge 
Route 100 Crow’s Bluff (fig. the 
ent’s Bluff” John Bartram (1769: 11; 1942: 39, 71), 
and described Town” Wyman (1875: 
33-35). 

The several birds here are the Limpkin 
(fig. 23), the White Ibis (adult and immature), the 
immature Wood Ibis, and apparently either the adult 
Wood the adult Whooping an- 
notated index.) 

(97) The “high Bluff the west was 
probably the present Hawkinsville, about mile up- 
stream from the bridge Crow’s Bluff Wyman, 
1875: 31). 

ably between Hawkinsville and Lamb’s 
“bluff the east that about four 
five must have been Lamb’s Bluff (J. Bar- 
tram, 1942: fig. 32), just below Lake Beresford. 
Here, however, another illustration Bartram’s 
idea distances: the bluff hardly more 
than miles long the most, and its distance 
river from St. Francis barely half the ‘15 

(99) The the River that came the 
east with ‘‘a high Bluff each was 
actually the main St. John’s the north end 
Huntoon was Lake Beres- 


ford. According local information, the Beresford 
Plantation was near the present Beresford station, 
which the east side the lake toward the north 
end. largest Indian Mount have Yet seen 
was probably the sand mound 
Grove, few hundred yards from the southeastern 
corner the lake. This has been briefly described 
Moore (1894: 82), who says: “‘Its height feet, 
its circumference 370 Thus falls far below 
the dimensions, both vertical and horizontal, Mount 
Royal, and understand how Bartram 
could have considered Its present 
dimensions have probably been affected cultiva- 
tion, for orange grove covers and surrounds it. 
1940 estimated its diameter 175 feet, and its 
height feet the upper side and feet the 
lower side, the site being slope. evidence 
causeway leading from was then discoverable. 

(100) The “very large was Blue 
Springs (fig. 25), arising about miles south Lake 
Beresford and discharging outlet about half 
mile long into the St. John’s (on the east 
had been visited the Bartrams January 1766 
(J. Bartram, 1769: 12; 1942: 40, has been 
further described Wyman (1875: 
from its natural attractions, this spot interest 
being the southernmost point reached William 
Bartram during his journey (Travels: 145 
1766, however, had continued upstream 
with his father point some miles above Lake 
Harney. 

(101) reached the day the 
downstream journey was Spalding’s Upper Store 
Astor (J. Bartram, 1942: fig. distance 
river from Lake Beresford probably miles, 
rather than The “great was Lake 
George. The “high sandy where camp was 
made was somewhere the east side Lake George. 

(102) The reached two days from 
Lake George, was the present Stokes Landing 
(fig. 14), about miles southwest Palatka. 

judge the present narrative, the trip the 
St. John’s, Lower Store 
Springs and return, covered about 
himself says (Journey Alachua Savanna, Manu- 
scripts Div., Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania) that the river 
trip was “performed less then Three 
period may roughly reckoned the part 
May and perhaps the few days June, 1774. 


(1) indicated the annotations for volume 
page 66, this manuscript apparently gives the true 
sequence events during Bartram’s Florida sojourn. 
According, however, the the journey 
the St. John’s preceded the first trip Cuscowilla 
and the Alachua Savanna, instead following it. 
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The trip the River, now 
about narrated, was, any event, the third 
major excursion that Bartram undertook from Spald- 
Lower Store. remarks the (p. 98) 
that the party was due set July. However, 
nearly can judge from the narrative, this trip 
lasted about days; and its conclusion wrote 
letter about Lachlan MeIntosh (Dreer 
letters scientists Hist. Pennsylvania). 
this letter was written July 15, (actually 
1774), the commencement the trip must have oc- 
curred about June 

The epitome here motives 
and aims may compared with somewhat similar 
expression the (see introduction the 
present publication, 128). 

The “long was the same Halfway Pond 
17) vol. 70, and the notes thereto, 
which this identified the present Cowpen Pond 
southwestern Putnam County, route 
now followed this point was probably the same 
that the previous trip (see notes vol. pp. 

(2) The grass” Halfway Pond was prob- 
ably maiden-cane (Panicum hemitomon), which still 
vrows there. The the hills west 
Halfway Pond identified Roland Harper 
Krameria Nearly all the specimens 
this plant the herbarium the University Florida 
are from the vicinity Hawthorn Walker), 
thus furnishing corroborative evidence that Bartram’s 
route lay through that apparently does 
not bloom till after the middle May, 
escaped his notice the earlier trip the Alachua 
Savanna. traders proceeding directly Cusco- 
willa probably pursued the same route that Bartram 
had taken the previous journey (vol. pp. 70-72); 
Via Hawthorn, lower Lochloosa 
River division the party with which 
Bartram remained probably retraced his 
route the previous trip, following the course 
the present Atlantic Coast Line from Hawthorn 
Rochelle, and there turning southwestward toward the 
store near Chacala Pond, the southeastern corner 
the Alachua Savanna (Hawthorn and Arredondo 
point where the party divided was 
probably couple miles west Hawthorn. 

(3-4) After skirting the entire southern border 
the Alachua Savanna (perhaps, this dry time, 
the more northerly the two paths shown Bar- 
diagram, fig. 21), the party proceeded from its 
corner the sink the northwestern 
corner Kanapaha Prairie (fig. 26), thus making 
long day’s journey about miles from Halfway 
Pond. The last miles this route probably coin- 
cided more less with east-west road shown 
the Arredondo quadrangle. pleasant little 
wood road, passing among groves fine old live oaks, 


now and then over dry oak ridge through some 
pine very gently rolling country. Rocks 
the sort Bartram describes may found the 
woods mile north Kanapaha Sink. 

The (no more than feet high) 
the border the sink covered with enticing 
groves live oak, red oak, and pine, which may well 
have appealed Bartram’s esthetic 
which more than 3.5 miles long and 
miles wide. may, however, have included his 
estimate the marshy expanse Levy Lake, which 
adjoins Kanapaha Prairie the cast. group 
fossiliferous rocks extends from the shore 
waters the sink. 

The source the musky odor filling the air the 
pine forests rather clusive. this connection, 
however, Porcher’s remark (1869: 
vanilla” odoratissima) suggestive: “Th 
aroma abundantly given out when trodden upon 
horses’ feet.” 

(5-6) The lack detailed topographic maps from 
this locality the Suwannee River handicaps one’s 
retrace the old routes. Some miles west- 
southwest Kanapaha Sink Archer, the vicinity 
Rock outerops are still evidence the rolling oak 
ridges about Archer, where “black jacks’’ (Quercus 
laevis) are the predominant route 
doubtless lay close Archer. The curous 
procumbent shrub” was Krameria spathulata, already 
noticed near Halfway Pond. 

Half dozen miles west Archer and couple 
miles north the Bronson (Route 13) 
begins very extensive shallow pond,” series 
This body water, though said miles 
length wet seasons, not shown any 
map have seen. Its location, extent, and general 
nature answer very well Bartram’s account 
“Generals one now living the near 
fortune, however, encountered the 
Mr. Fowler, Gainesville, possibly the only 
man still remembering that name. According Mr. 
Fowler, there lived until recently Halfmoon, be- 
tween Archer and Newberry, aged and well-known 
Negro conjure-doctor, one Dick Johnson. Whenever 
any one mentioned Watermelon Pond this char- 
acter, would correct the other party, saying, 
General such slender thread does the 
name have survived from Bartram’s time 
this! 

for General Oglethorpe, have unearthed yet 
evidence that ever reached this part Florida. 
just possible that tradition confused his name 
with that some other military leader, such 
Colonel Moore South Carolina. 1702 the latter 
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from the Flint River Georgia St. 
Augustine (Roberts, 1763: 88), and this pond may 
have been his route. another campaign about 
1706 Colonel Moore came somewhat the northwest 
this locality (Carroll, 1836, 352). 1708 
Colonel Barnwell, South Carolina, made excur- 
sion from the Flint River the St. John’s way 
the Alachua country (Fairbanks, 1871: 179). 

(7-10) From General’s Pond the course was appar- 
ently west-southwest for about miles Long Pond, 
mile two south Chiefland, Levy County. The 
“sandy rocky were probably between Gen- 
Pond and the Wacasassa River, which takes 
southerly course several miles west Bronson. 
this dry season the small river may have largely dis- 
appeared and escaped Bartram’s attention. The 
wet Gale may have been along the course 
the Farther west the trail may have passed 
close the present Levyville. 

The sink-holes described more less 
the Gulf Hammock Region. This 
region has some areas with lime-sink topography 
scarcely distinguishable from that the Peninsular 
Lime-sink Region few miles the the 
latter region there characteristic karst topography 
and streams are decidedly (R. Harper, 
1914: 303, 314-319, and Generalized Soil Map 
Florida, 1925.) 

The generalized description sink-holes and inun- 
dations (pp. 9-10) has particular application the 
case the which was sketched 
Bartram (fig. 30) and further described the manu- 
script (vol. pp. 29-30) and the (pp. 

(11) The camp the side wet Savanah near 
was probably between the Wacasassa River 
and Levyville, and not far from the present highway 
between Bronson and Chiefland (Route dis- 
tance miles from Long Pond, near Chiefland, 
which was reached the next day, would 
approximately correct. 

(12) The pond lake vast extensive Savanah”’ 
was doubtless the present Long Pond (fig. 28), mile 
two south Chiefland. Bartram refers 
this name page 24. 

(13-16) Along the side this section the 
Suwannee River there still extensive area fine 
hammock land, several miles width. the 
last few years, when began heavily lumbered, 
this was particularly inviting forest. The course 
from Long Pond Talahasochte was approximately 
northwest. (The somewhat zigzag nature the trail 
from the Alachua Savanna the River was 
doubtless due the general lack streams and the 
need finding ponds suitable for camp sites.) 

Determination the site Talahasochte depends 
some extent upon its distance from Spring 
(described pp. only here and there 


the eastern bank this part the Suwannee that 
find bluff abutting directly the river and 
sufficient height for the location the town. One 
such bluff New Clay Landing (fig. 27), about 
miles river above Manatee Spring. The 
next suitable bluff said Ross Landing, 
similar distance above New Clay Landing. first 
glance, Bartram seems intimate the present 
manuscript (p. 17) that the town was 
Miles” above the spring; but reference page 
shows that this was the total distance went down- 
stream, and that the spring was fiew above 
his lowest point. the (p. 230) gives the 
distance from Talahasochte ‘‘three four 
letter Lachlan McIntosh, written July 15, 
1774 (Dreer coll., letters scientists Hist. Soc. 
Pennsylvania), places the spring Miles 
down the Thus all three accounts point 
site New Clay Landing. 

Bartram supposes 227) that perpen- 
dicular clevation the ground [at the may 
twenty thirty above the river. New Clay 
Landing the bluff now only about feet high 
the river’s but rises higher little farther back. 
the early days this was important point, where 
the Jackson crossed the river. 
this highway were superimposed upon the “Old 
Spanish Highway” St. Marks, the likelihood this 
being the site Talahasochte would doubtless 
increased. principal leading west- 
ward through this part Florida, Vignoles (1823: 62) 
refers the lower one parallel with the 
sea coast from the White Kings town Talahasochte] 
the fort St. Marks, often impassable 

slight difficulty accepting New Clay Landing 
the site Talahasochte the fact reported 
Mr. George Dickson, the solitary resident, 
pottery arrowheads are found there, would 
expected the case town site. The bluff 
Ross Landing (which did not manage visit) 
said little higher than the one New Clay 
Landing. some rumor local tradition that 
this was the site Talahasochte. should inves- 
tigated and searched for flints and pottery. 

(17) murder referred here was doubtless that 
M’Gee and his people vol. 85, and 
237). 

(18-19) The “very great and most beautifull Foun- 
approximately miles west Chiefland 
County. The head the spring (fig. 31) about 
300 yards from the river, Bartram remarks here 
(though not the Manatee Spring thus 
distinguished from Fannin Spring, miles farther 
north, the head which not more than 100 yards 
from the river. The basin the head 
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outlet perhaps feet wide, has strong current, 
and well filled with dense beds aquatic plants. 
The water exceptionally transparent, and 
fishes are revealed they hither and thither. 
The the spring incessant, but perhaps 
exhibits slightly more force intervals half 
minute was unable distinguish any pieces 
shells being thrown from the bottom the deep 
ground about the spring rises only few 
feet above the river. mentioning 
“about Bartram may have been 
his old trick confusing yards and feet, but even 
the estimate would excessive. 1939 there 
was lovely and largely undisturbed forest 
ing Manatee Spring; the next year the hand the 
lumberman had been laid heavily upon yet, 
however, the spring itself has escaped the plague 
commercialization that has fallen upon many 
the historic springs Florida. few simple old 
cabins near not particularly mar the scene, nor 
disturb the seclusion that Manatee Spring has 
long sluggish sirenian that gave its 
name these waters longer resorts them, and 
the Alligator seems avoid the spring, though linger- 
ing the near-by river. 

The river New Clay Landing appears 
about 160-170 yards wide, rather than 300, 
Bartram says. The horse-hunting party 
went northward the west side the 
River. The that they entered was, 
according Mr. Clarence Simpson, the Oldtown 
Hammock Harper, Generalized Soil Map 
Mr. Chaires states that 
this hammock extends about miles south the 
present Oldtown, distance miles from the 
river. Possibly the was the 
present site Oldtown. The snails here described 
were Pomacea paludosa. 

(22-24) The “excursion with the Traders about 
east bank the Suwannee. that case they may 
have passed somewhere near the present Wilcox 
Gilchrist County. 

The about Miles off” (p. 22), which 
the traders proceeded the first day the return 
journey, was the Pond,” read 
page (The distance actually about miles.) 
This was presumably the pond (fig. 28) just south 
Chiefland, which still preserves the same 
had been one the points the westward journey 
(p. The baren Plain many niiles 
extent” was possibly the present which 
Mr. Albert Johnson described lying between 
Manatee Spring and Long Pond and being noted 
place for description this ‘‘vast 
baren Plain” may compared with that Vignoles 
(1823: 77-78) “very remarkable desert” 


southwestern part the Alachua Long 
Pond and its environs form very extensive open 
answering well enough Bartram’s description 
vast watrey plain.” 

appropriate for the distance about miles from 
Long Pond 

The given here the adornments the 
young Seminoie chief far more elaborate than that 
portrait Chlucco” forming the 
sumably somewhere the vicinity the north end 
Long Pond. 

This part the manuscript somewhat 
vague its geography, and the narrative docs not 
altogether coincide with that the 
was matter particular interest, not only because 
its connection with the but also reason 
Bartram’s own sketch this sink (fig. 
nately for this enterprise, Dr. Horton Hobbs, Jr., 
the University Florida, the course his studies 
the local crawfishes, has become familiar with most 
the sink-holes this part examina- 
tion Bartram’s sketch once put him mind 
Blue Sink, mile north Newberry 
Alachua County. visiting this spot, Dr. Hobbs, 
Dr. Hubbell, Mr. Walker, and were all greatly im- 
pressed with the the sink Bartram’s 
sketch, particularly the number and position the 
semicylindrical hollows the walls the 
sink. did not seem possible that there could 
another sink corresponding closely the 
sketch. unfortunately impossible show any 
considerable portion Blue Sink photograph. 

Its horizontal dimensions are about yards from 
north south and about yards from west. 
(The viewpoint Bartram’s sketch evidently 
the south side.) The sink may considered roughly 
elliptical. The sides, for the most part, are vertical 
rock, but the north end the rock 
has resulted steep slope that permits 
partial descent toward the bottom. The blue water 
now about feet below the general surface the 
ground. About 1895, according Mr. Fowler, 
the water was within feet the surface. 
About ten years ago, said, the water had been 
utilized the construction near-by highway, and 
the bottom the sink had been dynamited 
hope that would yield more water. 

Among the trees the margin the sink are 
Quercus laurifolia, Persea borbonia, and Prunus (sero- 
the surrounding pine barrens are some low 
eminences that Bartram would have been quite capable 
calling From the sink the land dips 
down toward the south through slight vale de- 
pression, the direction the shallow basin the 
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northern Florida, prepared the Engineer Office, 
Jacksonville, the elevation about the sink between 
and feet, and higher than that most the 
adjacent country. Consequently this would have 
been more likely place for the the waters 
the deluge than for their disappearance. fact, 
the account the (pp. 238-240) stated, 
contrary that the manuscript. 

Another matter difficult reconcile the distance 
the Alligator Hole from 
Travels (p. 239) this said nine miles,”’ 
whereas Blue Sink actually about miles 
air line from But Bartram often 
erred his distances that this not 
militate altogether against the acceptance Sink 
the Alligator Hole. any event, was doubtless 
some distance off the regular route between Talaha- 
sochte and Cuscowilla. 

several other sinks investigated the 
vicinity Newberry had, like Blue Sink, more less 
vertical rock walls. These are all the Peninsular 
Lime-sink Region, which hereabouts extends west only 
about the boundary between Alachua and Gilchrist 
Counties. Sinks about miles from the Su- 
wannee, between Chiefland and Trenton, seem 
quite different type, with sloping sides earth 
crumbling rock. These are the Gulf Hammock 
Region, perhaps the Middle Florida Flatwoods 
(R. Harper, 1914: map, and Generalized Soil 
Map Florida, This state affairs seems 
favorable the identification Blue Sink 
Alligator Hole. 

Shepard places the Alligator Hole 
Tallahassee”! Williams (1837: 59, 148-149) 
far off the track suggesting its identity with Alli- 
gator Lake Columbia County. (1929: 
makes the mistake connecting Bartram’s description 
the Alachua Sink (Travels: with his draw- 
ing the Alligator Hole. 

(31-32) The account this part Bartram’s itin- 
erary even vaguer than that the 
judge the latter, however, the camp 
nocturnal adventure with the Alligator took place may 
have been present Water- 
melon Pond (see notes vol. pp. 

The waters the Suwannee River are longer 
clear they evidently were day. 

The return Spalding’s Lower Store the St. 
John’s was probably over the route taken the out- 
ward trip, via Kanapaha Sink, Alachua Savanna, and 
Halfway Pond. date was not later than July 
(see Bartram’s letter this date Lachlan McIntosh, 
already cited several times). 

(32-33) The after the return from the 
Suwannee River may have been much month 
any event, the beginning this second 
the St. John’s from the Lower Store may 


reckoned taking place August, 1774. The 
first day’s travel, Mount Royal, covered about 
miles (see notes vol. pp. was 
Lake George; the “large swift runing was Salt 
Springs Run, entering the lake toward its northwestern 
corner. stream, about miles length, arises 
Salt Springs (map Ocala National Forest, 1938). 

Although the springs have now become 
populous watering-place, least some their original 
charm remains. The basin the very head the 
springs (fig. 32) about yards width. Some 
the half dozen are the bottom deep clefts 
the rock. the surrounding high banks 
pleasant grove live oak, southern magnolia, cabbage 
palmetto, hickory, and basswood, though now cleared 
undergrowth. 

This was one Bartram’s favorite spots Florida, 
and dwells upon much greater length the 
Travels (pp. 160-168). Here, his first trip with his 
father 1766 (cf. Bartram, 1769: 24, and 1942: 
45, 74), had discovered the fragrant yellow anise 
parviflorum), which has distinctly limited 
range known life but few bot- 
anists. still grows low swampy hammock 
few rods north the springs. 

(34-36) From the mouth Salt Springs Run the 
party coasted for dozen miles the west shore 
Lake George Volusia Bar, and then proceeded about 
miles the St. John’s the site the present 
Astor the west bank, where Spalding’s Upper Store 
was located Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Lake George Lake Harney, 1938). 

The first camp above the store was Bartram’s 
Mound (Wyman, 1875, 35), the Idlewilde Dock 
the river chart, the west bank the St. John’s 
where enters Lake Dexter. had been the scene 
his terrific adventures with Alligators few months 
earlier (see notes vol. pp. 
was the present Mud Lake. 

The next day’s journey (ac- 
tually about 10, since Bartram rather consistently 
overestimates distances approximately this ratio) 
extended St. Francis (fig. high rockey 
(p. adjacent was St. Francis Dead 
River. The present account should decisive 
fixing the location the burying ground some 
the last remnants the The account 
the Travels (pp. 138-139) somewhat variance 
with this; locates the bluff the end the second 
(instead the first) day’s journey above Lake Dexter. 
One would thus led search for the spot 
somewhat farther the river, say the vicinity 
Hawkinsville. litthe wonder, therefore, that 
Wyman (1875: 36) was quite baffled, although ex- 
cavated this very bluff under the name “Old 
(pp. 33-35). 

This spot was already familiar William Bartram. 
had camped there January 1766, with his 
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father, who called (1769: 11, and 
1942: 39, 71); had also spent night there several 
months previous the present occasion vol. 
95, and notes thereto). Cultivation this bluff 
has evidently taken place some period since Wy- 
man’s visit trees and shrubs have been 
removed from most the area, and old furrows are 
still visible the grassy surface. burial mounds 
the Yamasee have apparently been obliterated 
this cultivation other ravages time. un- 
fortunately, the entire bluff now process being 
destroyed because the value the shells for road- 
building purposes. 

The “high bank the Swamp River,” 
ten above St. Francis, not readily identifi- 
able, but was possibly Lamb’s Bluff, mile below 
Lake Beresford. 

(37-38) This was Bartram’s second visit Lake 
Beresford during the present year (see vol. 99, 
and notes The account the (pp. 
only one visit, during which the 
hurricane took place; but that account must con- 
sidered composite one both trips. The normal 
period for Florida hurricanes the autumn, and 
the one here obviously took place 
trip, late August September, The 
manager the Beresford Plantation was apparently 
Mr. Bernard (see Bartram’s letter July 15, 1774, 
Lachlan already cited). 

(39) Spalding’s Upper Store, already explained, 
was the present Astor. The “great East 
was the present Lake Dexter. 

(40) The landing-place the west side Lake 
George was probably the south end bluff ex- 
tending southward from the mouth Silver Glen 
Spring Run Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Palatka Lake George, here mis- 
the name the present 
Silver Glen Spring. Perhaps modesty prevented him 
from mentioning the name which 
had been applied his father (1769: 23; 1942: 44, 
latter (loc. cit.) used the name 
son’s for the present Salt Springs, which 
William refers here other great Spring that 
visited vol. 33, and notes thereto). 

Silver Glen Spring barely mile 
George. There was formerly extensive shell bluff 
along the south side the outlet, and there sizable 
remnant another one the north side the basin 
the head the spring (cf. Wyman, 
basin somewhat elliptical, perhaps 100 yards 
extent; its great original charm has scarcely been 
enhanced the handiwork waters are 
extremely transparent. 

The “vast baren viewed Bartram from 
high ridge hereabouts, was portion the cele- 
144). Perhaps the greatest single area this ex- 


tremely interesting plant association that lying 
between Lake George and the Ocklawaha River. 

the present trip Bartram apparently passed Salt 
Springs Run without ascending it, although the de- 
scription occurs this point the (pp. 
Lake George. 

(41-42) The return Spalding’s Lower Store, 
the present Stokes Landing, must have occurred ap- 
proximately September, obviously 
makes mistake the (p. 306) setting the 
time his departure from this point for Georgia 
“about the last present entry 
more this date there would have 
flights Ducks water The author says him- 
(Travels: 252) that loading could not pro- 
cured until late the autumn, for the schooner that 

Under the circumstances may feel satisfied that 
Bartram did not depart for Georgia before some time 
November, 1774. could easily have spent the 
weeks between September and November pleasant 
association with his good friends, the trader 
and the interpreter Job Wiggens, minor excur- 
sions. fact, read the Travels (pp. 
303-305) several such excursions from the Lower 
Store about this season. 

One would naturally infer from the (p. 307) 
that Bartram returned the fall 1774 Charles- 
ton, being arrived spent the short 
excursions until next However, wrote 
(Bartram papers 78, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania) his 
father from Charleston March 27, 1775, announcing 
his arrival there just two days previously, after long 
absence. his whereabouts during the winter 
1774-75 remains something year 
mistake for 1775.) 

(44-65) The apparently missing page may have 
contained some interesting information concerning 
Bartram’s departure from Florida. must, any 
rate, have included some notes additional mam- 
mals, since the list these creatures pages 
decidedly incomplete. Conspicuous omissions are 
the Florida Bear, Florida Raccoon, Florida Gray 
Fox, and squirrels and native rats and mice various 
species. 

The faunal, floral, and mineral lists presented 
these final pages volume are explained for the 
most part the annotated index. Only few supple- 
mentary remarks need inserted here. 

(59) The curious Latin Latinized names used for 
various rocks, minerals, and fossils seem derived 
bodily from the twelfth edition Linnaeus’ Systema 
Naturae, volumes and (1767-1768). 
copy this work was somewhere available Bar- 
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tram, and the most likely place would have been 
Charleston. (Here, for example, lived Dr. Alexander 
Garden, correspondent Linnaeus and friend 
the Bartrams.) This suggests the probability that 
volume the present manuscript was completed in, 
and dispatched from, Charleston, where Bartram had 
arrived from Georgia March 25, 1775 (letter 
March 27, 1775, John Bartram; Bartram papers 
78, Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania). 

(66-69) Dr. John Swanton has kindly furnished 
(in litt., January 12, 1940) the following comments: 


The excerpt hand [pp. interesting but 
does not indicate, regret say, that the informants 
Bartram used had very clear knowledge actual hap- 
penings. The Cherokee came from the north and did not 
reach Florida until some entered scouts for the Ameri- 
can armies the Seminole War. The name given them, 
however, probably from Creek which means 
different speech,” and was probably applied 
other Indians formerly. 

page correct reminiscence preserved the 
fact that pressure from the Spaniards caused the Lower 
Creeks abandon the Chattahoochee and move over 


the Ocmulgee near English traders Charleston. 
true that they were often allied with the English, 
and after 1715 were opposed the Yamasee well 
the Spaniards, but they had conveniently forgotten that 
they aided and abetted the Yamasee when the latter rose 
upon the English settlers 1715. that time they 
moved back again the Chattahoochee. 

Instead consisting ‘‘very few wild and wander- 
people the old Florida Indians, the Timucua, were 
about far along civilization the Creeks. Possibly, 
however, they were intended the ‘Painted People,” 
though not remember the use that term 
few Florida Indians did Cuba, but 
not slaves, when the Spaniards withdrew about 1763. 

The Calusa are well known tribe and quite true 
that remnant remained near the mouth the Caloosa- 
hatchee River down into the 19th century. 

“Bat but important have these names pre- 
served because they may later prove keys that will unlock 
puzzles when know the Creek language better. That 
is, the original Creek words may designate certain tribes 
known usually other names. 

remnant Yamasee did live the Chattahoochee 
one time not far north the Apalachee. 
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The nature this index has been discussed 
the introduction (p. pertains only 
the present remaining portions 
this work are covered the general index the end. 

References are the volume and page the original 
manuscript, not the pages the present work. 
example, reference volume page 11, the 
given thus: 2:11. 

When two more localities given state are 
mentioned under single index entry, 
the name the state generally supplied only with 
the first these localities. Where modern names 
localities differ from the names employed Bartram, 
the former are substituted the index refer- 
ences; Lake Dexter instead Lake.” 
The modern names are necessarily used the many 
cases where Bartram names all for his 
localities. 

The authorities for technical names plants and 
animals are omitted, general rule, since they may 
readily found the current general, 
the botanical nomenclature employed that Small’s 
Manual However, that leading authority 
not followed invariably his extreme multiplication 
genera; nor the use specific name forming 
repetition the preceding generic name; nor few 
other cases, such the substitution Pinus australis 
Michx. for Pinus palusiris Mill. 


Abies: this case, doubtless Canada hemlock (Tsuga cana- 
densis) P.); Broad River, Ga., 1:50. 

longer seems occur far south Georgia. 

Aborigines Florida: probably (at least part) the 
Timucua Swanton, 1922: 320 ff.); account of, 2:66, 
2:68; conquered Spaniards, 2:68; carried into slavery, 
taken Spaniards Cuba, 2:68. 

Abutilon elegant species of, with light crim- 
son flowers: perhaps Indian mallow 
florum); near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:75, 1:81. 

Acacia perhaps honey locust (Gleditsia tria- 
canthos); the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:40. 

Bartram may have derived his name from Catesby’s 
from coastal South Carolina 
43, pl. 43), which seems poor representation 
the water locust (Gleditsia aquatica). 

Aconite, blue: probably clambering monkshood (Aconitum 
uncinatum); near Cherokee Corner, Ga., 1:52. also 
Napellus; 

See Andromeda(s); Ledum. 

cropping ears, 2:25. 

Aesculus: buckeye (probably Aesculus pavia); between 
Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:30; near Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:81. 

Aesculus scarlet and white: buckeye (probably Aesculus 
georgiana); near Broad River, Ga., also Pavia. 


has been deemed useful indicate the extent 
which verification William Bartram’s locality rec- 
ords plants and animals has been made during the 
past few years field associates. 
accomplished inserting the index (within 
parentheses) where have noted species, 
and where have collected species, the 
same (or approximately the same) area where was 
recorded Bartram. attempt has been made 
add these annotations through records the 
literature. 

Those who have suggested identifications Bar- 
tramian species have contributed other information 
utilized this index are indicated the appropriate 
place the insertion their initials within paren- 
theses. Although mentioned the introduction (pp. 
128-129), their names are repeated here 
venience reference: 


Nathan Banks Bayard Long 
Sherman Bishop Richard McLean 
Francis Byers Francis Pennell 
John Cadbury Henry Pilsbry 
Philip Calvert Clarence Simpson 
Willis Gertsch Henry Townes, Jr. 
Roland Harper Wallace 
Horton Hobbs, Jr. Watkins 
Arthur Leeds 


virginica) (F. P.); near Buffalo Lick, Ga., 
1:36; the Great Ridge, 1:41. 

Agent, his lordship’s, Beresford Plantation, Fla.: appar- 
ently Mr. Bernard (letter from William Bartram, July 
15, 1774, Lachlan McIntosh; Dreer coll., letters 
scientists Hist. Soc. Pennsylvania); received by, 1:99. 

Agriculture, Georgia and the northern colonies; com- 
pared, 1:32. 

Alachua (‘‘Alatchua” Savanna 
the modern Prairie, covering 
about square miles south Gainesville Alachua 
County, Fla. (Arredondo quadrangle; Sellards, 1914: 
134-146); Indian town Cuscowilla located on, 1:66: 
set off for, from Cuscowilla, 1:73; arrival at, and de- 
scription of, 1:73, 2:2, 2:3; journey about, 1:73 1:83: 
winter retreat for waterfowl, 1:74; camp end of, 
1:82; streams between Alachua Savanna and Suwan- 
nee River, 2:8, 2:9; said discharge through Manatee 
Spring, 2:19. 

Alatamaha River. See Altamaha River. 

Alcea Florida (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 44, pl. 44; Lin- 
naeus, 1753, 783; Darlington, 1849: 421): red bay 
loblolly bay (Gordonia lasianthus); bay-galls, 1:68. 
See also Althea; Bay, Loblolly. 

Algae; several genera East Florida, 2:60. 
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Alnus: green alder (Alnus rugosa); Broad River, Ga. (n), 
1:50. 

American Alligator (Alliga- 
basking St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:63; bellowing Alachua Savanna, 1:76; prodigious 
numbers and destroying great quantities fish 
Alachua Sink, 1:80; multitudes, roaring, and attacks of, 
lagoon Lake Dexter, 1:90 1:94; destroying im- 
mense numbers Trout, 1:92; size of, 1:93; nests, eggs, 
and young of, 1:93; the St. John’s above Lake Dexter, 
1:97; Blue Springs, 1:100; possible source 
musky odor, 2:4; sinks between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River, 2:11, 2:13; Manatee Spring, 2:18; 
young feeding snail eggs, sinks near Suwannee 
River, 2:23, 2:29; the Alligator Hole, 2:29; night ad- 
venture with, Salt Springs, 2:33; Lake Dexter, 
2:34; East Florida, 2:51; figures of, bodies 
Painted People, 2:68. 

Alligator Hole: probably the 
present Blue Sink, mile north Newberry, 
visited and described, 2:29, 2:30. 

Alligator Island: the site Idlewilde Dock 
Bartram’s Mound, Lake Dexter, Fla.; camp at, 2:34. 

Altamaha River: one the largest rivers 
Georgia, formed the junction the Oconee and the 
Ocmulgee, and entering the Atlantic near Darien; set 
out for, 1:9, 1:58; erosion by, Darien, 1:9; navigability 
of, 1:9; crossed Barrington, 1:10; the Oconee tribu- 
tary of, 1:33; surveyors running course from the Ogee- 
chee to, 1:38; Broughton Island near mouth of, 1:58; the 
Ocmulgee part of, 2:67. 

Althea (or Catesby, 1730-1748, 
44, pl. 44): red bay loblolly bay (Gordonia lasianthus) 
between Savannah and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 
also Alcea Florida; Bay, Loblolly. 

Amaranth: Amaranthus sp.; along St. John’s River above 
Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. 

Amelia (or Island: coastal island the north- 
eastern point Florida; arrival at, and description of, 
1:61; plantation hands removed from Mount Royal to, 
1:86. 

America; coast of, 1:48; honey bees brought Europeans 
into, 2:58. 

Andrew Blenjamin]: plantation owner 
Liberty County, Ga.; entertained by, 1:7. 


Born Dorchester, South Carolina, about 1730, Mr. Andrew 
Dorchester and made new home the Midway Dis- 
trict, subsequently constituting part St. John’s Parish 
the Colony Georgia. Here became the owner swamp 
plantation and engaged the cultivation rice. 

the preliminary discussions and demonstrations which 
eventuated declaration independence the part the 
parish St. John and afterwards the Colony Georgia, 
Mr. Andrew allied himself with the revolutionists, and, com- 
pany with Lyman Hall, Button Gwinnett, Roberts, 
Samuel Stevens, Joseph Wood, Daniel Baker, and other local 
patriots, was earnest the support the rights the Ameri- 
can provinces their struggle with Great Britain 

the first Executive Council convened upon the 
John Adam 1777, Benjamin Andrew 
was chosen president Three years afterwards Mr. An- 
drew was elected member the Continental His 
associates were Edward Telfair, George Walton, Lyman Hall, 
and Few. conclusion the war the 
Revolution Mr. Andrew became associate justice for the 


The honorable Benjamin Andrew died Liberty County, 
Georgia, toward the close the last [18th] century. (Jones, 
1891: 


His home was not many miles from Midway Meeting 
House, and owned lot Sunbury (Jones, 1878: 
166, and 1891: 2). 

collective genus, more less equivalent the present 
ericaceous tribe Andromedeae, including Leucothoé, 
Pieris, Chamaedaphne, Oxydendrum, Lyonia, and prob- 
ably other genera the current manuals; Broad 
River and near Cherokee Corner, Ga., 1:50, 1:52; St. 
1:60; sand hills, 1:67; bay-galls, 
1:68; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 
Fla., 2:6; Manatee Spring, 2:19. also Ledum. 

Angelica. See Nonda. 

Animals; figures of, bodies Painted People, 2:68. 

Anona (or pawpaw simina between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:5, 2:6, 
2:11. 

Anona, large white flower’d, bearing large fruit: pawpaw 
(probably Asimina incana) (cf. Exell, 1927: 67); near 
Cuscowilla, Fla., vicinity Halfway Pond, 1:83. 

Anona, smaller, with narrow leaves and rose-colored blos- 
som: pawpaw (probably pigmea) (cf. 1927: 
65); near Cuscowilla, Fla. (c), 1:72; vicinity Half- 
way Pond, also Papaw; Papaw Anona. 

Bay portion the Gulf Mexico adjacent 
the west coast Florida, extending (in broad sense) 
from St. James Island Cedar Keys; Suwannee River 
flowing into, 1:80, 1:84, 2:1, 2:9; Seminoles on, 1:85; 
opportunity to, 1:100. 

Apalachees Indians—Apalachees. 

Apios americana. Glycine radice 

tains; sources the Altamaha near, 1:9; country be- 
tween Augusta and mountains described, 1:28, 1:29. 

Apples: Malus pumila; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Apuntia. See Opuntia. 

Aquila, the greatest Grey Eagle. See 

Aralia spinosa: prickly ash; St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 

Arena (cf. 1768, 196): sand; Florida, 
2:60. 

Argilla Linnaeus, 1768, 200): clay; East Florida, 
2:60. 

1730-1748, 29, pl. 29): snakeroot (Aristolochia sp.); 
near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81; between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11; Manatee Spring, 

Arrow flint; Indian mounds, 1:48. 

Arum; eddoes and taniers species of, 2:63. 

Arum, especially the great Dragon (cf. Gronovius, 1762: 
(Arisaema sp.); between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11. 

Arum acaule Gronovius, 1762: 142; Walter, 1788: 
224) Indian Turnip: arrow arum vir- 
roots used Florida Indians for food, 2:63. 

Arum, silver perhaps bog torch aquati- 
cum); near Alachua Savanna, 1:79. 

callifolia) P.); Manatee Spring, Fla., 
2:19. 

Ash: Fraxinus spp.; along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; low- 
lands Savannah River near Silver Bluff, 1:20; between 
Augusta and Wrightsborough, 1:30; the Great Ridge, 
1:39, 1:51; upper Savanna River, 1:57; St. 
Island, 1:59; swamps St. John’s River, Fla., 1:94; 
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the St. John’s near Lake Beresford, 1:98; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:8; the St. 
John’s near Bluff, 2:37. 

Asphodelus, called “Fly Chrosperma 
cum (cf. fig. the present work; Elliott, 1817, 421); 
roots used poison flies, crows, and rats, 1:7, 
also grass. 

Aster(s): Aster spp.; the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39; St. 
Simon’s Island, 1:60; St. River near Lake 
1:98; between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River, 2:11; floating islands the St. 
John’s, 2:36. 

Aster, shrub: probably Aster carolinianus (cf. Bartram, 
1942: 35, 80); along St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, 

Augusta, Ga.; forthcoming congress with Indians at, 1:3, 
1:4, 1:21; set off for, from Darien, 1:11; arrived at, 1:22; 
set out from, 1:23; returned to, 1:24, 1:25; surveying 
party setting off from, 1:27; journey from sea coast to, 
1:28; comparison prices Augusta and Wrights- 
borough, 1:31; return to, from Tugaloo River, 1:56; news 
Indian depredations near, 1:58. 


The town Augusta was laid out 1735 the trustees 
under the royal charter, and garrisoned Several ware- 
houses were built and furnished with goods suitable for the 
Indian trade. were used for transportation, which made 
four five voyages annually Charleston. Lacey, 
Indian agent, was one its first settlers; and soon became 
great mart for trade, superior any South Carolina 
Georgia. ‘The annual fair the Indian traders was held 
spring, and resorted many the Indian tribes; that 
two thousand pack-horses and six hundred 
computed annually visit the place. 1751, the fortifica- 
tions, which had been defence against the Indians, 
and which had been allowed tumble into ruins, were rebuilt, 
and the inhabitants mustered and drilled for 
savages again showing signs hostilities. 1752, the trus- 
tees gave their charter, and Georgia was formed into royal 
government. (White, 513.) 


Augustine. See St. Augustine. 

Autumn; transition from summer autumn St. John’s 
River, 2:41. 

Avellania (or hazelnut (Corylus 
tween Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:30; the 
Great Ridge, 1:39; two species (C. americana and 
near Broad River, 1:44. 

Axes, stone; Indian mounds, 1:48. 

Azalea (or Azalea spp.; near Broad River, Ga., 
1:46; near Cherokee Corner, 1:52. 


Bahama Islands; mentioned, 1:25. 

Bailley J.: manager plantation Brough- 
ton Island, Ga.; 1:58. 

His signature letter Bartram, October 30, 1776 
(Bartram papers Hist. Pennsylvania) ‘‘Jas. 

See Bear. 

Baltimore birds (cf. Catesby, 48, 49, pls. 48. 
49): Baltimore Oriole galbula) and Orchard 
Oriole spurius); migrating through East Florida, 
2:50. 

Barley: sativum; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Barnet, Colonel: leader the party surveying lands ceded 
Indians the Treaty Augusta 1773; granting 
Bartram permission accompany the expedition, 1:26; 
arriving Spirit Creek, Ga., 1:28; wise conduct of, 1:38; 
continuing with Cherokees north from 
1:38; diverted behavior Fish,” 1:47; north 
branch Broad River, 1:49; sending off party find 
the Tree, 1:50. 


biographical information concerning 
Col. Barnet seems obtainable from other sources. 
places (McCall, 1816, Stevens, 1859, 84; Jones, 
1883, 131) one the four commissioners appointed 
negotiate sales land the New 
the latter spelling the correct one for the name 
Bartram’s friend. 

Barrington, frontier fort the northeast side 
the Altamaha, miles northwest Cox, 
County, Ga. (fig. 13); crossed river here, 1:10. 

The site and plan the fort are shown Brahm 
(1849, pls. [5], [6]). See also Jones (1878: 
1777 Barrington was taken, its garrison dis- 
missed parole, and the fort burned Loyalist ex- 
pedition from Florida under Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis 
(Siebert, 1928: 232). 

Bartsia (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 602): Indian paint-brush 
(Castilleja coccinea) P.); near Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13. 

Bass: perhaps Black Sea-bass (Centropristes striatus); 
Florida, 2:60. 

Bat: any one various species the order Chiroptera: 
preying upon dragonflies and preyed upon Screech 
Owl, 2:57. 

Bat Necks. See Indians—Bat Necks. 

Battle; between Creeks and Yamasces, St. John’s River 
St. Francis, Fla., 2:36. 

Bay(s): used Bartram, collective name for various 
trees and shrubs (all apparently with leathery leaves— 
P.), including especially Persea, but also Osman- 
thus, Magnolia, Symplocos, and probably others; bay- 
galls, 1:68; opposite Huntoon Island St. 
River, 1:99; between Alachua Savanna and Suwan- 
nee River, 2:8; Manatee Spring, 2:19; near Suwannee 
River, 2:23; near Salt Springs, 2:49. 

Bay, big. See Tolo chlucco. 

Bay, Loblolly: red bay (Gordonia lasianthus); near Deep 
Creek, Putnam County, Fla., 1:68. also Alcea 
florida; Althaea. 

Bay, purple berried (cf. Catesby, 61, pl. 61): 
devilwood (Osmanthus americana); Island, 
Ga. (c), 1:6; near Brunswick, 1:11; Manatee Spring, 

Bay, Red Catesby, 1730-1748, 63, pl. 63): cither 
Persea borbonia pubescens (which seem inter- 
grade certain extent, and which Bartram did not 
or, possibly one two cases, humilis 
(which limited the Florida Colonel’s 
Island, Ga., 1:6; near Brier Creek, 1:18; St. 
Island, 1:59; along Camp Branch, Putnam County, 
1:67; bay-galls, 1:68; about Alachua Savanna, 1:81; 
St. John’s River swamps, 1:94, Mosquito Grove, 
1:95, Lamb’s Bluff, 1:98, and near Bluff, 
2:37; between Alachua Savanna and 
2:8, 2:13; Manatee Spring (probably (c)), 
2:19. 

aside from the description given here Bartram 
1:68), see Romans (1776: 31-32), Vignoles (1823: 91), 
Torrey (1894: 159-160), and Harper (1914: 203, 
248, 283, etc.); St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:60; near 
Rodman, Putnam County, Fla., 1:67; near Alachua 
Savanna, 1:73; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River, 2:6, 2:7. 

Beads; coronet Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Beans: Phaseolus spp.; Indian plantation near Tala- 
hasochte, Fla., 2:17; used Florida Indians for food, 
2:61, 2:65. 

Bean vines: perhaps Phaseolus polystachyus; vicinity 
Little River, Ga., 1:34, 1:36. 
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Bear (or Florida Bear meat 
repast Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:72; bear oil Spalding’s 
Upper Store, 1:89; hopes seeing, 2:11; oil and meat 
supplied Indians Talahasochte, 2:15, 2:16; use 
bearskin Seminole, 2:22; Lake Dexter, 2:39; oil 
used Florida Indians, 2:61, 2:65; acorn oil used 
Florida Indians instead bear oil, 2:64; fattening 
fruit saw palmetto (cf. Travels: 2:65; killed 
with bows Creeks, 2:67. 

Beasts; figures of, bodies Painted People, 2:68. 

Beaver: Carolina Beaver (Castor canadensis carolinensis) 
East Florida, 2:45. 

Beaverdams: Blue Springs Beaverdam Creek, miles 
southeast Hilltonia, Screven County, Ga. (Hilltonia 
quadrangle); visited and described, 1:17. 

honeybee(s) (Apis mellifera); tulip tree friend 
of, 1:44; collecting honey from saw palmetto, 2:65. 

Bee, boring holes dry logs and timber: probably wasp, 
Monobia quadridens (H. T., Jr.); East Florida, 
2:58. (The parasitizing this species undeter- 
mined.) 

Bee, smaller, making holes clay mud walls houses: 
undetermined; East Florida, 2:58. 

Bees, humming bumblebees (Bombus spp.); 

Bees, Wild honey, brought into America: honeybees pis 
mellifera); East Florida, 2:58. (Cf. Barton, 
1793: 249; Williams, 1837: 70.) 

Beech: Fagus grandifolia; lowlands Savannah River 
near Silver Bluff, 1:20; near Broad River, Ga. (n), 1:44; 
the Great Ridge (n), 1:51. 

Beef; cured Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31. 

Belle Isle: the present Hog Island, northwest 
Drayton’s Island, north end Lake George, Fla. 
(U. Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Palatka 
Lake George, 1938; soil map Putnam County, 1919); 
view of, from Mount Royal, 1:87. 

Spicey: spice-bush between 
Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:33. 

Beresford ‘‘Berrisford’’) Plantation: 
east side Lake Beresford, Volusia County, Fla.; de- 
scribed, 1:99; devastated hurricane, 2:37, 2:38. 

Bermudas; mentioned, 1:25. 

Berries; almost all kinds used Florida Indians for food, 
2:65. 

Bignonia(s): term applied Bartram such various 
species trumpet flower (Bignonia crucigera), cow-itch 
(Tecoma radicans), even yellow jessamine (Gelsemium 
sempervirens) and Georgia bark (Pinckneya bracteata) be- 
tween Savannah and Ga., 1:11; different spe- 
cies Beaverdam Creek, Screven County, 1:17; various 
species along St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 
2:35; yellow jessamine species of, also 
Jessamine. 

Birds; Alachua Savanna the Elysium of, 1:74; never 
molested there Indians, but traders, 1:74; 
Florida, 2:46 2:51; preyed upon Black Snake, 2:52, 
and Chicken Snake, 2:53; small ones caught 
spider, 2:54; fattening fruit saw palmetto, 2:65; 
figures of, bodies Painted People, 2:68. 

broiled: this case, perhaps Limpkin (cf. vol. 
95); repast of, 1:97. 

slender bill’d Edwards, 1764, pt. 334): wood 
warblers (family Compsothlypidae) and few other 
small birds; several genera summering East Florida, 
2:50. 

Biting Fly, biting. 

Bitterns probably (in these any one 
several the smaller species herons (family Ardeidae) 
(cf. Travels: 293); Halfway Pond, Putnam County, 
Fla., 1:70; Alachua Savanna, 1:73; floating islands 


St. John’s River, 2:36; abundance of, the St. John's 
November, 2:42. 

Bitterns, little white: Snowy Egrets (/gretta thula thula) 
(see comments vol. 94); picking up, the air, 
small fish that had been forced out the St. John’s 
Trout, 1:94. also Heron, little. 

Black Birds: probably Florida Grackles (Quiscalus quiscula 
quiscula); floating islands St. John’s River, Fla., 
2:36; preyed upon Marsh Hawk, 2:47. 

Black Coach Whip Snake, Black Coach Whip. 

Black fish: possibly Black Sea-bass (Centropristes striatus) 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Black Jacks: black-jack oaks (either Quercus laevis 
near Buffalo Lick, Ga. (marilandica), 1:36, 
1:37; west Deep Creek, Putnam County, Fla. 
(n)), 1:69; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River (n)), also Oak, Scrubby Black. 

Black Oak. Oak, black. 

Black Snake, Great. See Snake, Great Black. 

Blossom, Scarlet, resembling Ipomea Travels: 
standing cypress (Gilia rubra) (B. L.); the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:41. 

Bluff, about feet high, west side St. John’s River: 
probably Hawkinsville (soil map Lake County, 
northern sheet, 1928); came to, 1:97. 

Bluff, east side St. John’s River, continuing 
miles: Lamb’s Bluff, west Lake Beresford, Fla.; come 
to, 1:98. 

Bluff, high, each side St. John’s River: Huntoon 
Island and shell bluff opposite it, near Lake Beresford 
passed by, 1:99. 

Bluff, high rocky, St. John’s River: the present St. 
Francis, the west side the river half dozen miles 
above Lake Dexter (soil map Lake County, northern 
sheet, 1928); Indian burying ground, scene battle 
between the Creeks and the Yamasees, 2:35, 2:36. 

Boat; used between Broughton and St. Simon’s Islands, 
Ga., 1:59; used between Amelia Island and St. John’s 
River, Fla., 1:62; going down the St. John’s from Spald- 
ing’s Lower Store, 1:84; with two white men, going 
the St. John’s, 1:86; accompanying this boat, 1:88; not 
going farther the river than Spalding’s Upper Store, 
1:89; returned to, 1:97; return of, down the St. John’s 
Spalding’s Lower Store, 2:34; sailing across Lake George 
Drayton’s Island, also Schooner; 
Vessel. 

Boggy Cane Branch: perhaps northerly tributary 
McBean Creek, miles east-northeast McBean, 


Richmond County, Ga. (Augusta 


1:20. 

Bones; human, Indian mounds, 1:48; shell bluff 
Mosquito Grove, Fla., 1:95. 

Bos cornibus teretibus flexis Buffiloe. See Buffalo. 

Bot flies See Flies, Bot. 

Botanical discoveries; continuation of, 

Botanist; dilemma for 1:45. 

used Creeks for killing Deer and Bear, 2:67. 

Box wood Elder: Buxus sempervirens; compared with 
evergreen shrub Liberty County, Ga., 1:8. 

Branch: brook small term still 
commonly employed the Southeastern States; 1:67. 
Brant: perhaps the Lesser Snow Goose (Chen hyperborea 
hyperborea); Alachua Savanna, Fla., winter, 1:74. 

the present case Bartram was probably reporting 
these birds hearsay, after they had departed for their 
northern breeding grounds. this manu- 
script may identical with the branta, corpore 
albo, remigibus nigris, the white brant the 
Travels (p. 294) Harper, 1942d: 219). 

Bream: various fishes the bass family (Centrarchidae), 
the one recorded Bartram from the Savannah River 
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being the Rock Bass mbloplites (fig. 29), and 
the four sketched and described him from Florida 
being the Copper-nosed Bream macrochirus) 
46), the Warmouth (Chaenobryttus gulosus (Cuvier) 
Ch. coronarius (Bartram)) (fig. 44), the Red-breasted 
Bream (Lepomis solis) 45), and the Shell-cracker 
(fig. 47); great number taken 
Savannah River near mouth the Tugaloo, 1:56; 
species Blue Springs, Fla., 1:100; sinks 
Kanapaha Prairie, 2:4, and near Suwannee River, 2:13, 
2:29; various species Manatee Spring, St. 
John’s River, 2:36; four different species Florida, 
2:60. 

fortunate that Bartram left sketches these five 
species together with detailed descriptions 
fresh specimens. These materials have 
served the British Museum. (For substantial aid 
their determination, indebted Mr. 
Henry Fowler.) Some the color descriptions are 
probably least valuable any similar ones pre- 
pared subsequent workers for the 
They are well worth quoting here: 


Tab. Bream/White Perch Savanah River near 

This beautifull River-Fish, about Inches length 
width depth] about whole Fish white 
Silver colour reflecting gold, the Fins Tail black, except 
those placed the fore part his Body which are red 
orange His body all over spoted with gold Silver 
the upper side darkest, the deep Red with gold 
Yellow 

The shape furniture may best described the Figure 
hereto Inhabitent the Province Georgia, 
Savanah River high the country Near the mouth 
Tugilo River. 

‘The great black Bream Florida Copper-nosed 
Bream (Lepomis 

This excellent River fish about inches length 
broad His color deep dull purple, like that 
Indigo, having dark stroaks barrs that cross his back fall 
down side, disappearing toward the Head 
dark shining purple, the lower narower plates nixt the Gills 
reflecting Green blue, Upper plate 
lengthened out backwards beyand the terminating, like 
the round end feather which Crow reflecting 
eyes are large black with red flashes streams 
like fire. 

This beautiful fish plentiful all Fresh water 
holes Florida. His mouth appears remark- 
ebly small but means moveable Plates capable being 
extended wide enough take young fish which their prey 
together with worms aquattick rep- 
are greatly esteemed delicious Fish. They 
breed these Rivers Springs all most the whole Year. 

The Yellow Bream Old Wife Warmouth 
(Chaenobryttus coronarius) (cf. Harper, 1942a)] 

This excellent Fish Florida. Some them are 
near foot they have very large mouth. 

generally rich yellow gold colour with dark flesh 
col’d Fins. The head upper side darkest, but every where 
powdered freckled with green, purple, gold 
They Eyes black with large Yellow Irids with red brown 
spots. 

This very bold ravenous fish, like the leopard secretes 
himself some hole dark retreat rushes out 
snaping the smaller fish passing by. 

Tab. The Red bellied Bream Red-breasted Bream 
(Lepomis 

This beautiful large River grow about 
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side bluish dark green, reflecting the sides inclining 
the belly good way the sides bright 
scarlet colour. the upper Plate covering the Gills runs out 
backwards great crow colour’d the 

Tab. Great Bream E*. Florida (or Golden 
speckled Bream Shell-cracker Bream (Lepo- 
mis 

This famous River fish when its full groath 
inches length inches wide deep] the widest 
part: his head upper side from head Tail dark red 
brown, varied freckled with blue gold 
variable different exposures the light; The head 
plates covering the gills yellow with spotts dashes 
brown, purple green, the Upper plate lengthend out back- 
wards beyand the aperture the gills terminates somewhat 
like round pointed feather which Crow colour. 
round with scarlet membrane, which has beautiful appear- 
ance the clear water the springs Florida, the sides 
light yellow, speckled with red green, were 
powdered with gold Fins deep cinamon 
These elligant fish, are found John River plentifully 
all the springs lakes the Istmous. they prey upon smaller 
fish water 

Bridle and bit; Seminole horse, 2:3. 

Brier Creek: the main westerly tributary 
Savannah River the Coastal Plain Georgia; crossed, 
and surroundings described, 1:19. 

Brigantine; two bound from Philadelphia Charleston, 

Broad River: important tributary the Savannah 
northeastern Georgia; branch of, 1:39, 1:41; the north 
branch of, 1:49; rocky hills between Tugaloo and Broad 
Rivers, 1:56. 

Brooks streams; replaced sinks for carrying off sur- 
face water between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River, Fla., 2:8, 2:9; passing beneath bed limestone, 
2:9. 

Broughton Island: coastal island the 
mouth the Altamaha River, Ga.; set sail from, 1:59. 

[Brunswick, See New Brunswick. 

Creek. See Brier Creek. 

Buck. See Deer. 

Buffalo American Bison (Bison bison 
feeding buffalo grass, 1:23; Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:37; 
Florida, 2:44. 

There are few records the Bison Florida that 
the present evidence highly interesting. the oc- 
currence the species northwestern Florida 1686, 
see Boyd (1936). 

Buffalo grass, species Asphodelus: prob- 
ably gama grass (Tripsacum vicinity 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:23, 1:24; near Buffalo Lick, 1:36. 
(See comments for vol. 23.) 

Oglethorpe County, Ga., mile southeast Philomath 
(Crawfordville quadrangle); set off for, 1:33; distance 
from the Savannah and the Oconee, 1:33; arrival at, 
and description of, 1:37; camp at, 1:38. 

Bull: Bos taurus; bellowing compared with that Alliga- 
tor, 1:92. See also Beef; Cattle. 

Bull Frog, great Catesby, 1730-1748, 72, pl. 72): 
Northern Bullfrog (Rana catesbeiana); compared size 
with Southern Bullfrog (R. grunniens), 2:59. 

Bull Snake. See Snake, Bull. 

Bulrushes Rushes’’): perhaps Scirpus validus; along 
Suwannee and St. John’s Rivers, Fla., 2:21. 

River: apparently some river west the 
Mississippi (perhaps the Red River—cf. Bartram, 1853: 
12); place origin the Creeks, 66. 
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Busk feast among the Seminoles; 2:25. 
(Cf. Bur. Am. Ethnol. Bull. 30, pt. 176-178, 1907.) 
Butter; public house near Brier Creek, Ga., 1:18; 
Wrightsborough, 1:32; acorn oil used instead of, 

Florida Indians, 2:64. 

Buzzard Black, Carrion (‘‘Caron’’) Crow 
(fig. 37): Black Vulture (Coragyps atratus atratus) 
Harper, 1942d: 212); described and recorded from East 
Florida, also Vultures. 

Buzzard Turkey: Cathartes aura septentriona- 
lis; figured Catesby pl. 6], and 
recorded from East Florida, also Vultures. 


Cabbage Trees (Palma vera): cabbage palmettos (Sabal 
palmetto); near Deep Creek, Putnam County, Fla. (n), 
1:68; Manatee Spring, 2:19. See also 
Palm Tree(s); Palmettos, taller. 

Cactus. See Opuntia. 

Calculus gastrici Pecorum (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 176): 
bezoar stones; East Florida, 2:60. 

Calicanthus, Caliconthus. See Calycanthus. 

Callicarpa “Calicarpia’’): French mul- 
berry (Callicarpa americana); between Wrightsborough 
and Buffalo Lick, Ga. (c), 1:33; near Alachua Savanna, 
Fla. (n), 1:81; between. Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River (n), 2:11; Manatee Spring (n), 2:19. 

Calos, Bay of: probably waters about the mouth Ca- 
loosahatchee River, Lee County, town aborigi- 
nes near, 2:68. 

Calusahatchee (‘‘Calusahatche’’), town aborigines; 
near Caloosahatchee River, Fla., Bur. Am. 
Bull. 30, pt. 196, 1907.) 

Calusulgees See Indians—Calusulgees. 

Calycanthus 
sweet shrub (Calycanthus 
floridus related species); near Savannah River 
Screven County, Ga., 1:14; south side Brier Creek, 
1:18; between Augusta and Wrightsborough, 1:30; be- 
tween Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33; Broad 
River (c), 1:42, 1:46; the Great Ridge (c), 1:49; near 
Cherokee Corner, 1:52; upper Savannah River, 1:57. 

Camilion, Cammelion. Chameleon. 

Campanula, little, with blue flowers: perhaps Rotantha 
floridana; Mount Royal, Fla., 1:88. 

Canada Goose. Goose, Canada. 

Cancri Oculi (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 177): literally 
some sort concretion crusta- 
ceans (H. P.); East Florida, 2:60. 

Candle berry Myrtle. See Myrtle. 

Candle berry shrubs: probably wax myrtle 
bay-galls, 1:68. 

Cane(s) (or one both species 
Arundinaria, small cane (A. tecta) and giant cane (A. 
gigantea), but probably only the former the Georgia 
Piedmont; cane thickets lowlands Savannah River 
near Silver Bluff, 1:20; tributary Little River, 
Ga. (n), 1:34; between Wrightsborough and Buffalo 
Lick (n), 1:36; cane bottom near Buffalo Lick, 1:37; 
the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51; canebrakes the Great 
Ridge, 1:40, and mouth Tugaloo River, 1:54; cane 
bottoms branch Savannah River, affording food 
for horses, 1:54; cane pastures upper Savannah River, 
1:57; cane thickets near Oldtown Hammock, Fla., 
2:21. See also Reed. 

The vast and numerous cane swamps day 
are now for the most part thing the chief 
agencies destruction seem have been grazing and 
fire. (Cf. Porcher, 1869: Hammond, 1883: 

Michaux, 135; Harper, 1928: 73.) 
anoe(s) (or navigation for, Savannah River 
above Augusta, 1:22; purchased St. River, Fla., 


1:63; used the St. John’s, 1:90, 1:91; Lake George, 
1:101; Suwannee River, 2:17; two going the St. 
John’s, 2:33. See also Boat; Vessel. 

Carica, Foliorum lobis sinuatis Papaya (cf. Linnaeus, 
1753, 1036): papaya custard-apple (Carica papaya) 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:65. See also Papaya, 
Indian. 

Through dissemination the Spaniards 
Indians, this species may have extended farther north 
Florida those days than does now (cf. Mrs. Baker, 
1926: suggests (1933: 895) another means 
dispersal: found wild localities remote 
from human habitations, but doubtless sown there 
birds who greatly relish the seeds.” 

Carolina: doubtless referring chiefly wholly South 
Carolina, though not specified; plants coastal 
islands, 1:6; sand hills near the coast of, 1:67; pine forests 
of, 2:4; inhabitants of, 2:19; people of, not molesting 
Marsh Hawks, 2:47; insects of, 2:56; Bull Frog and 
large green and yellow frog in, 2:59. 

Carpinus: probably blue beech (Carpinus caroliniana) 
rather than hop hornbeam (Ostrya virginiana—formerly 
known Carpinus ostrya); along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; 
lowlands Savannah River near Silver Bluff, 1:20; 
Broad River (n), 1:50; near Alachua Savanna, 
1:81; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 
2:11. See also Hornbeam. 

the Travels: 43): undetermined; 
Broad River, Ga., 1:42. 

Cassena, Cassina Holly Catesby, 57, 
pl. 57): probably yaupon St. Simon’s 
Island, Ga. (n), 1:60; near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81. 
See also Yapon. 

naeus, 1753, 998): chinquapin (Castanea spp.), used 
Florida Indians for food, 2:64. 

Cat, Ounce, small. 

Catalpa: Catalpa between Savannah and 
Ga., 1:11; Beaverdam Creek, Screven 
County, 1:17; near Broad River (c), 1:44; along St. 
John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. 

Catbird: Lucar (cf. Harper, 1942d: 215-216); 
winters East Florida, 2:50. 

Caterpillar (probably) saturniid moths, 

The Natural Carolina, Florida and the Bahama 
Islands, two folio volumes (1730-1748); his Wood- 
Pelican, 1:96; figuring Sparrow Hawk, 2:48, 
Turkey Buzzard, Paroquet, and Ortolan, 2:49, and 
Towhee and woodpeckers, 2:50; his Blue Jay, 2:50. 

Catesby was probably Bartram’s most noted prede- 
cessor the annals American natural 
though Englishman, had spent 
period America (about 1712-19 Virginia, 
South Carolina, and the lived 
from 1682 biographical information, 
Darlington, 1849: 319; Stone, 1905a and 1929; Mrs. 
Allen, 1937.) 

Catfish: the following cases, various members the 
family Ameiuridae, probably including such species 
Channel Cat punctatus), Yellow Cat 
rus natalis), and other species the latter genus; 
Blue Springs, Fla., 1:100; Manatee Spring, 2:18; 
St. John’s River, 2:36; fresh water East Florida, 
2:60. See also next entry. 

Catfish (in salt and brackish waters): doubtless both the 
Gafftopsail Cat (Bagre marina) and the Sea Cat (Ga- 
leichthys felis); Florida, 2:60. 

Cattle: Bos taurus; Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13; south side 
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Creek, north Brier Creek, 1:20; feeding 
buffalo grass, 1:24; Wrightsborough, 1:32; Buffalo 

Lick, 1:37; Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:73, 1:76, 1:77, 

2:3; Indians getting stocks of, 1:78; fond water grass, 

2:2; excellent for, 2:8; kept Spaniard be- 

tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11; near 

Oldtown Hammock, 2:21; good range for, along Suwan- 
nee River, 2:32; guard flies swarming about, 2:58; fat- 
tening fruit saw palmetto, also Beef; 

Lake Beresford, Fla., 1:99. 

Cedar, Red: Juniperus virginiana barbadensis 

River, Fla., Lamb’s Bluff, 1:98, and opposite 
Island, 1:99. 

Celtis: hackberry spp.); about north 
Alachua Savanna, (n), 1:79; St. River 
Mosquito Grove, 1:95, and Lamb’ Bluff, 1:98; 
ing among oranges shell bluffs, 2:63. 

Cephalanthus buttonbush (Cephalan- 
thus occidentalis); large St. John’s River 
near Lake Beresford, Fla., 1:98; the St. John’s above 
Lake Dexter (n), 2:35. 

Cervus volans: some undetermined insect; 

spider, 2:54. 

Chalk; clays used for, 

Chalmers, Dr. 
ton; conference with, 


from Indian mound 


caught 


1:22. 
the 


Charles- 


physician South Carolina, 
eminent for medical science. practiced 
Church, but soon removed Charleston, where continued 
till his death; which took place 1777, the age sixty-two 
years. (Darlington, 1849; 464.) 

Dr. Lionel was for many years the leader 
burgh, was for forty years physician 
recorded observations from 1750 1760, the 
foundation his the Weather and Diseases 
South Carolina” and published also valuable 
papers was the host and patron many 


naturalists, such the Bartrams. (Goode, 1888: 36.) 


addition the two letters from Chalmers the 
Bartrams, published Darlington (1849: 464-465), 
there are three others the Historical Soc iety Penn- 
sylvania (one the Bartram papers 104, and two 
the Gratz these, and also letter 
from Dr. Fothergill Dr. Chalmers (Bartram papers 
26), have been quoted part the introduction 
(pp. 123, 124) and the comments volume page 
There are also several Chalmers papers 
Pennsylvania. 
matters orthography and punctuation least, 
Dr. Chalmers’ education was evidently considerably 

Among the various Charleston friends seen and visited 
John Bartram (1942), there mention 
Dr. Chalmers. latter had lost his wife Martha 

August 1765 (South-Carolina Gazette, no. 1596, 


See also Kelly and Burrage (1920: 204). 
lesser rose-bay (Rhododendron minus); Broad River, 
Ga. (c), 1:41, 1:46, 1:50; capsule compared with that 
beautiful shrub, also Rhododendron. 
(cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 65, pl. 65): Green 
ai 
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low-tailed Kite, 2:48; East Florida, 2:51; 
Green Snake, 2:53; changing color, 2:59. 
Charleston C.; sailed to, 1:2; so- 
journ in, 1:2 1:4; sailed from, Savannah, 1:4; letters 
from London way of, 1:84; immature Wood Ibis 
shot near, 1:96; at, 2:67. 

Cheese; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31, 1:32. 

Cherokees (or See Indians—Cherokees. 

Cherokee Mountains: general term applied the moun- 
tains southwestern North Carolina, and probably in- 
cluding those adjoining parts South Carolina and 
Georgia; Tugaloo and Keowee Rivers heading in, 1:38. 

Cherries: Prunus sp.; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Chesapeake Bay; coast south of, 1:48. 

Chest; put vessel bound for St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:58; hidden island the St. John’s, 1:61. 


pursued 


Chestnut Castanea dentata; the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:39, 1:40, 1:48, 1:49, 1:51, 1:53; 
Indian settlements the Great Ridge, 1:49; near Broad 
River, 1:50; upper Savannah River, 1:57; compared 
with acorns live oak, also Fagus Castania 
Sativa. 

Chickens (or Gallus bankiva; destroyed 
snakes, 1:82; destroyed Rat-catcher snake), 2:53; 
frogs making noise like, 2:59. 

Chicken Snake. Snake, Great Chicken. 

China Root. See Smilax aspera 

Chinquapin(s): Castanea spp. (section Pumilae); between 
Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, C., 1:21; the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:39, 1:49; upper Savannah River, 1:57; 
sand hills, 1:67; used Florida Indians for food, 
2:64. 

Chionanthus old beard (Chionan- 
thus virginica); near Brier Creek, Ga. (n), 1:18; between 
Fringe-tree. 

Chrysanthemums species Chrys- 
anthemum related genera; spiders having dens in, 2:56. 

Church, very large brick, Ga.: the present 
Jerusalem Lutheran Church, built 1769 
and still good condition and use (fig. 4); 1:13. 

Cicada: any species the family Cicadidae; caught 
spider, 2:54, 

Cistus (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 523-529): probably sun rose 
spp.); pretty yellow one near 
Ga., 1:13; west Kanapaha Prairie, 2:5. 

See Cytisus. 


Citrus: evidently some kind orange (Citrus sp.); used 
Florida Indians for food, 2:63. 

Clams: probably including such species the Hard Clam 
(Venus mercenaria) and the Soft Clam (Mya arenaria); 
Florida, 2:60. 

Clay; subsoil impenetrable roots pines Screven 
County, Ga., 1:16; pots used Creeks, 2:67. 


Charleston, 2:67: skins previously used Creeks for 
clothing, 2:67. 
Cloves: aromatica; plant smelling like, 1:42. 


Coach-whip Snake. Sze Snake, Coach-whip. 

Coats; Seminoles, 2:27. 

Insect: Coccus cacti (J. (fig. 34); Opuniia 
vicinity Halfway Pond, Fla., 1:83, west 
Prairie, 2:5, and near Salt Springs (c), 2:40. 
Williams, 1837: 68, 

Cochlites (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 162, 164): 
some sort small fossil mollusk brachiopod (H. 
East Florida, 2:60. 

probably species Cardium, Arca, related genera 


pre 


» 
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Collinsonia: horse balm (Collinsonia spp.) perhaps 
species some related genus; along Brier Creek, Ga., 
1:19; between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 
the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51; near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 
1:81. 

“Colocacia Egyptian Bean water chinquapin 
(Nelumbo lutea); Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:75. 

This species the principal feature one Bartram’s 
finest drawings the British Museum; 
also represented one his sketches the Alachua 
Savanna (now the possession Mrs. John Dela- 
field). 

Commerce; between the Creeks and the Whites, 1:85. 

Companion, St. John’s River, Fla.; not choosing 
farther than Blue Springs, 1:100; took leave of, 
2:34. 

Concha (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 164): presumably some fos- 
sil mollusk; East Florida, 2:60. 

Conchites (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 165): presumably some 
sort small fossil mollusk (H. P.); Florida, 
2:60. 

(cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 175 
various concretions animal mineral origin—perhaps 
coquina (R. H.); East Florida, 2:60. 

Congress Augusta, Indians and Whites, 1773; plan 
attend, 1:3, 1:4, 1.11, 1:24; people waiting for, 1:21; 
terminated, 1:25. 

Congress Creek chiefs and General Oglethorpe 
ida; mentioned, 2:6. 

Priest. 

See Canoe(s). 

Contee, flour made from roots Smilax Florida In- 
dians; manufacture and use of, also Smilax 
aspera 

Convolvulus (or some 
species bindweed (Convolvulus related genus), prob- 
ably including Calonyction aculeatum (cf. Bartram, 
1942: 85); St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 
1:97, 2:35; apparently Drayton’s Island, 2:41. 

The species Drayton’s Island was evidently Oper- 
culina dissecta (cf. Bartram’s drawing (XIV, fig. the 

Museum, reproduced herewith fig. 15). 

Convolvulus radice tuberosa Lin- 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:61. 

Coots: Fulica americana; Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:73; 
floating islands St. John’s River, 2:36. 

Corallum: probably coral; East Florida, 2:60. 

Corn: Zea mays; for horses, 1:18; plantation Brier 
Creek, Ga., 1:19; Wrightsborough, 1:31, 1:32; St. 
Simon’s Island, 1:59; hammock land suitable for, near 
Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:71; repast Cuscowilla, 1:72; 
marshes John’s River looking fit for, 1:95; 
Beresford Plantation, 1:99; corn ridges and hillocks be- 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11, and 
Oldtown Hammock, 2:21; Indian plantation near 
Talahasochte, 2:17; almost destroyed Beresford Plan- 
tation storm, 2:38; used Florida Indians for 
food, 2:61, corn thin drink seasoned with hickory nut oil, 
also two following entries. 

Corn flour cornmeal; thin drink made corn 
flour, ete., 2:15; used Florida Indians for food, 2:61, 
and mixed with acorn flour, 2:64, and with mulberries, 
2:65. 

Ebenezer, Ga., 1:12. 

Corner Tree. See Tree, Corner. 

Cornu ammonis (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 162): 
ammonite (H. P.); East Florida, 2:60. 

Cornus: probably (in this case) swamp dogwood (Cornus 


St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 


Cornus Femina (cf. Gronovius, 1762: 20): probably swamp 
dogwood (Cornus stricta); near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 
1:79. 

Cornus Mas (cf. Catesby, 27, pl. 27, and 
Gronovius, 1762: 20): flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) 
(F. P.); the Great Ridge, Ga. (n), 1:51. 

Coronet (or heads Seminoles; mentioned, 
2:25; described, 2:27. 

Cos (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, probably sandstone; 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Cotton: doubtless upland cotton (Gossypium hirsutum), 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32; hammock land suitable for, 
1:71. 

Council house, Cuscowilla, Fla.; 1:72. 

Cowetas. Indians—C etas. 

(Grus canadensis (fig. 22); near Savannah River 
Screven County, Ga., 1:14; Savanna, la., 
1:73; nests and eggs Alachua Savanna, 1:78, 1:79; 
repast on, 2:11; near Suwannee River, See also 
Cranes, Whooping; Watula. 

Cranes (or Whooping: doubtless Florida Sand- 
hill Cranes (Grus canadensis pratensis) (fig. 22), which 
still bear, Florida and Georgia, the local name 
“Whooping Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:73; 
continual flights of, St. John’s River November, 
2:41; called Indians and Crain” 
hites, 2:42; vast flights of, East Florida, 2:51. 
See also preceding entry; Watula. 

Crayfish: Cambarus spp.; relations with 
tributary Broad River, Ga., 1:46; near Cherokee 
Corner, 1:53; fed upen White Wood and 
Whooping 1:96. 

Creek Confederacy, Creek Indians, Creek Nation, ete. 
See 

Cricket species the family Gryllidae; 
frog compared size and noise with, 2:59. 

Croakers Catesby, 1730- 1748, pl. 3): 
Micropogon undulatus, fish the family Sciaenidae; 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Crocodiles, but Alligators, 

Cross, silver; Seminole Chief, 2:27. 


Crotons: Croton ular punctatus 
(R. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:59. 
Crow: Corvus spp.; species recorded from Florida, 


The very large one, with loud voice like the 
doubtless the “Corvus the 
Travels (p. 290), and may the Northern Raven (Corvus 
principalis), although there has been 
quent record from Florida and although Coues (1875: 36) 
identifies maritimus the Fish Crow ossifragus) 
(cf. Harper, 1942d: the larger species the 
Raven, the smaller one probably composite species, 
including both the Florida Crow 
pascuus) and the Fish Crow, the latter making the 
bulk the present crow population Florida. 
smaller and presumably composite species recorded 
the Travels (p. 290) frugivorus, the common 
and identified Coues (1875: 346) 

Crows: Southern Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos pau- 
lus) Fish Crow ossifragus), both; destroyed with 
fly poison Georgia, 1:8. 

Crow, Carrion Buzzard, Black. 

Crow, small: Corvus sp.; compared size with Chicken 
Hawk, 2:48. 

Crown bird, garulus crestata: Cedar Waxwing 
cedrorum); Florida, 2:50. 
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Florida Limpkin (Aramus scolopaceus pictus) (fig. 23) 
(cf. 1942d: 219); shot and described, St. 
River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 1:95, 1:96. 

Cuba; aborigines Florida carried Spaniards to, 2:68. 

Cuckoo (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, pl. 9): 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo americanus americanus) 
summers East Florida, 2:50. 

Cucurbita (cf. peregrina, the Travels: 137): perhaps 
Okeechobee gourd (Cucurbita okeechobeensis); St. 
John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 1:97, 
qualifying word, which appears prob- 
ably Bartram’s spelling 

Cumberland Inlet, Ga.: probably meaning, this case, 
St. Andrew’s Sound, between Cumberland and 
Islands; bar and harbor at, 1:11. 

Cumberland Island: the southernmost coastal island 
arrived alongside, 1:60; landed 
point of, 1:61. 

Curlews: probably sp.; St. Island, 
1:60. 

Cuscowilla important Indian town im- 
mediately east the present Micanopy, near the north- 
western corner Tuscawilla Lake, Alachua County, 
journey to, 1:66 1:71; arrival at, and descrip- 
tion of, trader staying all night at, 1:82; trader 
going to, 2:2; distance from Suwannee River, 2:14. 

Custom house, Sunbury, 1:5. 

Cypress (or Trees: either river cypress (Taxo- 
dium distichum) pond cypress ascendens), the two 
not being distinguished Bartram; along Brier Creek, 
Ga. (probably river cypress), 1:19; between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:7, 2:8; along Su- 
wannee River (probably river cypress), 2:20, 2:32. 

Cypress ponds: depressions the otherwise 
nearly level pine-barrens, varying perhaps from one 
rather dense growth (Taxodium ascen- 
dens), and rather frequently drying (R. Harper, 
1906: 75); near Suwannee River, Fla., 2:13. 

Cytisus beautiful Gronovius, 1762: 64, 
106): apparently some species (Bap- 
tisia) such lanceolata; near Ebenezer, Ga., 


Dancing; Indians Talahasochte, Fla., 2:15 2:17, 
2:22. 

Darien: settlement McIntosh County, Ga., near the 
mouth Altamaha River; arrived at, 1:9, 1:58; ruins 
old town and fort, 

Deer (or Buck): Virginia White-tailed Deer 
virginianus virginianus); herds County, Ga.. 
1:15; feeding buffalo grass, 1:24; Lick, 1:37; 
three brought into camp Indians and hunters, 1:47; 
Halfway Pond, Putnam County, Fla., 1:70; skins 
house Cuscowilla, 1:72; herds Alachua Sa- 
vanna, 1:73, 1:75, 1:77, 1:78, 2:3; chased Floridian, 
1:76; St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, 1:95; the 
hoof possible source musky odor, 2:4; 
hopes seeing, 2:11; about Oldtown Hammock, 2:21; 
one purchased from Indians, 2:22; gangs seen near Su- 
wannee River, 2:31; skins brought stores East 
Florida Indians, 2:44; described and recorded from 
Kast Florida, 2:44; killed with bows Creeks, 2:67. 
See also Venison. 

Delaware Capes of: Cape Henlopen, Del., 
and Cape May, J.; left sight of, 1:1. 

Delphinium, blue: larkspur (Delphinium sp.); near Au- 
gusta, 1:25. 

Deluge, prodigious; from sink near 
Fla., 2:29, 2:30. 


‘ 


Desert vast barren: Florida 
Harper, 1915: 142-144); near Silver Glen Spring, 
Marion County, Fla., 2:40. 

Devil’s needles: probably damsel flies (order 
Odonata, suborder Zygoptera); East Florida, 2:57. 

Diadem; Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Diospyros floribus dioicis (cf. Gronovius, 1762: 162): per- 
simmon (Diospyros virginiana); used Florida Indians 
for food, also Persimmon(s). 

Dog(s): Canis familiaris; left watch camp Long Pond, 
2:24; fattening fruit saw palmetto, 2:65. 
also Spaniel dog. 

Dolphin: perhaps Bottle-nosed Dolphin (Tursiops trun- 
catus) (cf. Kellogg, 1939: 82); Florida, 2:60. 

Dove: Domestic Pigeon (Columba livia); young destroyed 
snakes, 1:82; young and eggs destroyed Chicken 
Snake, 2:53. 

Dragon flies probably (in this case) May-flies 
(family (cf. Travels: 80), and perhaps the 
species orlando (H. H., Jr.); clouds of, 
lower St. John’s River, Fla., 1:64. 

hawks: species Odonata (suborder Anisop- 
tera); East Florida, 2:57. 

Dragon Fly, great grey: probably Coryphaeschna ingens 
and B.); described and recorded East 
Florida, 2:57. 

Dragon Fly, large blue bodied, with spotted wings: prob- 
ably regina (P. and B.); described 
and recorded East Florida, 2:57. 

Drayton Island (or north end Lake 
George, Fla.; view of, from Mount Royal, 1:87; storm- 
bound on, 1:88; landed here, 2:40. 

Drought (or Georgia, 1:19; Florida, 2:7. 

Drum; beating Talahasochte, Fla., 2:15. 

Drum fish): probably either Red Drum (Sciaenops ocel- 
latus) Black Drum (Pogonias cromias), both; 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Dry goods; sold Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31. 

Ducks: various species Anatidae; Alachua Savanna, 
Fla., winter, 1:74; St. John’s River November, 
2:41, 2:42; wintering Fast Florida, 2:51. 

Duck, great, Mallard (cf. Travels: 294): female and male, 
respectively, the Common Mallard (Anas platyrhyn- 
chos platyrhynchos) (fig. 38); wintering East Florida, 

Dye, Yellow; from Xanthorrhiza, 1:35. 


Eagles: Southern Bald Eagles 
leucocephalus); Alachua Savanna, 1:77. 

Fishing, commonly called Fishing Hawk: Fish Hawk 
(Pandion haliaétus carolinensis); habits East Florida, 
2:46, 2:47. 

Eagle, great bald: adult Southern Bald Eagle 
leucoce phalus habits Florida, 2:46. 

Eagle, the greatest Grey: immature Southern Bald 
leucocephalus leucocephalus); habits 
Florida, 2:46. 

The migration referred Bartram not recog- 
nized the present time. 

cropped punishment for adultery among 
noles, 2:25. 

Earthen ware. See Indian country 

East Lake, called Lake Gordon, great East Lake. the 
present Lake Dexter St. John’s River Lake and 
Volusia Counties, Fla.; camp by, 1:89; prospect over, 
1:95; trip to, 2:39. 

the Savannah River Effingham County, Ga.; arrival 
at, and description of, 1:12. 

the former town, the church and the cemetery are 
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practically the sole present remnants. further de- 
scriptions, see Bartram (1942: 24, 27, 87), Brahm 
(1849: White (1854: and Jones (1878: 
11-44). 

Echinus, Echini (cf. Linnaeus, 1767, 1102, and 1768, 
166): (in the old classifications) almost any sea urchin, 
the class Echinoidea; living and fossil, East Florida, 
2:60. 

Eddoes (cf. Romans, 1776: 164): taro (Caladium 
colocasia) related species; used Florida Indians 
for food, 2-65. 

Edwards, British ornithologist and 
spondent Bartram’s; and ‘‘Whooping 
(q. v.) figured by, 2:42. 


George Edwards, the father ornithologists, was born 
Stratford, Essex, the year 1693. was brought 
trade; but the great powers his genius began developed 
the perusal books Natural History and antiquities, 
and the expiration his apprenticeship travelled abroad, 
visited Holland, and, two years after, Norway. corre- 
sponded much with Linnaeus. ‘The first his learned and 
valuable labours appeared the Birds, vols. 4to., 
the years 1743, 1747, 1750, and 1751; and 1758, 1760, and 
1764 three more 4to. volumes were added, called Gleanings 
Natural History,—two most valuable works, containing en- 
gravings and descriptions upwards six hundred subjects 
Natural History, never before delineated. worthy 
man died 23d July, 1773, the 81st year his 
Biogr. Dict. and Cyclop. (Darlington, 1849: 419.) 


Edwards figures the Bartram’s 
“Stork”) and the and Ash-colour’d 
Bartram’s Crain’’) his Natural 
tory Birds (3: pls. 132, supplied Ed- 
wards with various specimens and notes, besides draw- 
ing the White-throated Sparrow, which were utilized 
the Gleanings. Edwards, turn, presented Bar- 
tram with bound, colored set the Gleanings 
Darlington, 1849: 

Efois-kika. See Crying Bird. 

Egan, Mr.: agent for Lord Egmont Amelia Island, Fla.; 
entertained by, 1:61; passage with, St. John’s River, 
1:61, 1:62; set off land St. Augustine, 1:62. 

(chicken); sucked snakes, 1:82. 

Lord; Mr. Egan his agent Amelia Island, Fla., 
1:61; owner plantation Mount Royal, 1:86. 

For biographical sketch the see 
Stevens (1847, 474). 

Mico King Tree: red bay (Persea borbonia) 
Travels: 232); Manatee Spring, Fla. (c), 2:19. 

Elder: (in Georgia) common elder (Sambucus canadensis) 
(in Florida) southern elder along Brier 
Creek, Ga., 1:19; St. Simon’s Island, 1:59; swamps 
St. John’s River, Fla., 1:94; the St. John’s near 

_Lake Beresford, See also Sambucus. 

Elm: Ulmus spp.; along Brier Creek, 1:19; St. 
Simon’s Island, 1:59; near Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:71; about 
Alachua Savanna, 1:79, 1:81; swamps St. John’s 
River, 1:94; the St. John’s near Lake Beresford, 1:98, 
and near Crow’s Bluff, 2:37; between Alachua 

and Suwannee River, 2:8, 2:11. 

Elysium birds; Alachua Savanna as, 1:74. 

England, gentleman in; owner plantation St. John’s 
Pottsburg, 1:62, and Mount Hope, 1:85. 

relations with Yamasees and Creeks, 2:66, 2:67; 
alliance with Creeks against Spaniards, 2:67; Florida de- 

_livered to, 2:68. 

English (language); spoken Indian slave, 1:65. 

English party; surveying lands ceded Indians Treaty 
Augusta, 1:26. 


probably cardinal spear 
vicinity Halfway Pond, Fla., 1:83; west Kana- 
paha Prairie, 2:5. 

strawberry-bush 
americanus); between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 
Ga. (c), 1:33; the Great Ridge (c), 1:51; nerth 
side Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:79. 

the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39, 1:51; St. Island, 
1:59; ridge about Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81; be- 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11; 
Manatee Spring, 2:19. 

Perhaps some these records apply 
scandens (see next entry). 

scandens (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 836; Grono- 
vius, 1762: 120): climbing hemp-vine scan- 
dens); St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, 

lated genera); near Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:36; St. 
1:59. 

Europe; grapes and flowers from, garden St. John’s 
River, 1:62. 

bringing honeybees into America, 2:58. 

Evonimus. See 


Facio. See Fatio. 

Fagus Castania Sativa Chesnut Linnaeus, 1753, 
998): presumably chestnut (Castanea dentata); used 
Florida Indians for food, 2:64. See also Chestnut. 

The chestnut seems longer occur the state, 
although has been recorded from 
Chapman (1860: 424) and from Crestview, Oka- 
loosa County, Sargent (R. Harper, 1928: 

Falls Savannah River Augusta, Ga.; described, 1:22. 

Fatio M.: owner plantation lower St. 
John’s River, Fla.; visit with, 1:62. 

Feasting; Indians Talahasochte, Fla., 2:22. 

(cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 136): iron; East Florida, 
2:60. 

Ferry; Ogeechee River, Ga., 1:4. 

Fever; ill with, 1:58. 

Field(s), old: formerly cultivated but subsequently aban- 
doned and more less overgrown field(s); between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:3, 2:11; 
near Suwannee River, 2:13; Oldtown Hammock, 2:20, 
2:21; about Long Pond, also Indian country 

See Robin. 

Figs: Ficus carica; garden St. John’s River, Fla., 1:62. 

Filberts: Corylus sp.; garden St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:62. 

Filices (cf. Linnaeus, 1767, 682): ferns and fern allies; 
great variety Florida, 2:60. 

Filtering Stones; mentioned, 1:25. 

Finch, small brown, with purple head and neck: Purple 
Finch (Carpodacus purpureus purpureus); many blown 
board, off Delaware Capes, 1:1. 

Fires; grass lately burnt, Screven County, Ga., 1:15; 
annual fires keeping shrubs low the woods, 1:68. 

Fish; spring Beaverdam Creek, Screven County, 
Ga., 1:17; taken Indians Savannah River near 
mouth Tugaloo, food for waterfowl Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:74; destroyed Alligators Alachua 
Sink, 1:80, 1:81, and St. John’s River, 1:91, 1:92; 
Manatee Spring, 2:18; feeding snail eggs, 2:21; 
sinks near Suwannee River, 2:23, 2:29; Suwannee 
River, Salt Springs, 2:33; Fishing Eagles feeding 
only on, 2:47; great variety of, East Florida, 2:60; 
eaten aborigines Florida, 2:68; figures of, bodies 
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Painted People, also Bass; Bream; Catfish; 
Drum; Gar; Jewfish; Mullet; Trout; et« 

small young, bright silver colour: Florida Lesser 
1941: 229, 2); attacked Trout St. John’s 
River and white the air (c), 1:94. 

Fishing Creek: probably Lochloosa Creek, Alachua County, 
Fla.; came to, 1:83. 

Linum Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32 

Flies. See Dragon flies; Fly. 

soilin reven County, Ga., 1:16; west Halfway 
Pond, Fla., 1:70. 

caused waters gushing out sinks Florida, 
2:9, 2:10. 

depredations Indians in, 1:58, 1:59; effort 
journey to, 1:58; continuing journey to, 1:61; sand hills 
coastal Florida, 1:67; extending researches into, 2:1; 
pine forests of, 2:4; Creek hunting parties visiting Su- 
wannee River section of, 2:17; inhabitants of, 2:19; 
proper place for settlement Suwannee River region, 
2:32; account aborigines of, 2:66, 2:68; coast occupied 
2:68. 

East: that part the present Florida situated 
east the Apalachicola River; winter resort for 
waterfowl, 1:74; Wolves formerly rare in, 1:78; highest 
land in, 2:6, 2:7; of, 2:44, 2:45; birds of, 2:46 
2:51; reptiles of, 2:51 2:53; scorpions of, 2:54; 
spiders of, 2:54 2:56; insects of, 2:56 2:58; frogs 
and toads of, 2:59; fishes, shell fish, Fungi, Musci, 
Algae, Lithophyta, rocks, minerals, and fossils 
of, 2:60. 

West: that part the present Florida situated 
west the Apalachicola River, plus strip territory 
extending west along the Gulf Coast the Mississippi 
(cf. Romans’ map 1776); communication with, 2:32. 

perhaps chiefly house flies domes- 
destroyed with fly poison, 1:8. 

biting: doubtless horseflies (family Tabanidae, and 
chiefly the genus dispersed guard 2:58. 

Flies Bot: probably horse bot-flies (Gastero- 
philus spp., family Gasterophilidae) ox-warble-flies 
spp., family Oestridae) caught 
guard flies, 2:58. 

guard: probably the “Horse (Stictia 
carolina, family Sphecidae) T., 
and recorded Florida, 2:58. 

stinging: perhaps any one the following 
(Gasterophilus spp.), ox-warble-flies spp.) 

“of quite another parasitizing wood-boring 
undetermined; East Florida, 2:58. 

yellow Gourd: Imperial Moth fam- 
ily Citheroniidae) (fig. East Florida, 2:56. 

Flycatcher, black Pewit. 

crested Catesby, 1730-1748, pl. 2): 
Southern Crested Flycatcher crinitus 
summers East Florida, 2:50. 

Yellow rump: this case, doubtless Myrtle 
Warblers (Dendroica coronata) rather than Magnolia 
Warblers (D. magnolia), although the two were more 
less confused (cf. Harper, 218); mi- 
grant Florida, 2:50. 

Both Bartram’s drawing (No. 11) 
Museum and that Catesby pl. 58) 
evidently represent the Myrtle species 
vastly outnumbers the Magnolia Warbler Florida. 


Asphodelus. 

Fort Barrington. See Barrington. 

Fort Moore: Carolina side Savannah River just be- 
low Augusta, Ga.; bluff former site described, 1:21, 
1:22. 

Fort See Picolata Fort. 

William: Cumberland Island, Ga.; put shore at, 
1:61. 

(cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 156-212): fossils, concre- 
tions, and earths; various kinds recorded East Florida, 
2:60. 

Dr. John: Quaker physician 
pist London, who southern 
travels with annual stipend £50; recipient the 
present report Bartram, and mentioned its title; 
letters from, 1:84; aid and encouragement from, and 
gratitude to, 2:1. 

Fothergill was born March 1712, 
Yorkshire, and died December 12, 1780. 
was educated Sedberg School, Yorkshire, and 
about 1728 was apprenticed apothecary 
where graduated then attended practice 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, physician’s pupil. 
1740 took his residence White Hart Court, 
Grace Church Street, where continued during the 
greater part his life, and where acquired his fame 
and his fortune. Among various academic honors con- 
ferred upon him, was elected one the 
members the American Philosophical Society. 

Dr. Fothergill had very early acquired taste for 
botany, which indulged proportion the profits 
his practice this purpose purchased 
estate Upton, Essex, where cultivated plants 
from all parts the world the most ample horticul- 
tural buildings that had been seen that time. 
Murray named for him the North 
Gardeners Dictionary was produced 
under Fothergill’s patronage, and was appropriately in- 
scribed him; but the dedication was afterwards can- 
celed the modest patron’s express solicitation. 

Fothergill’s benevolence extended also other 
tions. was benefactor the Seminary Ack- 
worth, Yorkshire; assisted Sydney Parkinson his 
account his South Sea voyage; and published 
Purver’s translation the Bible and Percy’s the 
New Testament. 

1765 leased Lea Hall, near Middlewich, 
Cheshire, which afterwards made annual re- 
treat, generally leaving London July and returning 
(The above account from Darlington 
(1849: 333-335), who derived material 
Cyclopaedia and Blake’s Biographical 
also Fox (1919) and Brett-James (1925: 

The priceless record early American natural 
contained Bartram’s Travels and other writings doubt- 
less would not have eventuated but for the encourage- 
ment and support his London patron. the 
sighted benevolence well Bartram’s own 
and talents. 

The latter, some manuscript notes 1788, accom- 
panying the Barclay specimens the Her- 
barium the British Museum (Natural History), has 
expressed the following sentiments: “With perfect 
Sence gratitude with pleasure acknowledge that the 
Noble Fothergill liberally supported whilst 
employ with ample pecuniary assistance.’ 

Fountain Spring, very great and 
Manatee Spring, the east side Suwannee River, 
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Levy County, Fla., about miles west Chiefland; 
visited and described, 2:18, 2:19. 

Fragaria strawberry (Fragaria sp.); near 
Cherokee Corner, Ga., 1:52. 

Frangula: probably buckthorn Indian cherry (Rhamnus 
Colonel’s Island, Ga., 1:6; Brunswick, 
1:11; St. Simon’s Island, 1:59. 

Frederica fort and settlement the north- 
west side St. Simon’s Island, Ga. (cf. Jones, 1878: 
136; Mrs. Cate, 1930: 54-62); arrived at, 1:59; built 
Gen. Oglethorpe, 1:59; vessel turned back to, 1:61. 

Fringe-tree (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 68, 
pl. 68): old man’s beard (Chionanthus virginica); along 

Creek, Ga. (n), 1:19; between Augusta and 
Wrightsborough, also Chionanthus. 

Frogs (in general): Bartram’s usage, the order Salientia, 
including particularly the families Ranidae, Hylidae, 
and Bufonidae; preyed upon Wood and Whooping 
1:96, Marsh Hawk, 2:47, Black Hawk, 
2:48, and King Vulture, 2:49; figures of, bodies 
Painted People, also Bull Frog; Tree frogs. 

Frog, brown black speckled: perhaps color variation 
the Southern Leopard Frog (Rana pipiens spheno- 
cephala); East Florida, 2:59. 

Frog, large dark green speckled (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 
70, pl. 70): probably Southern Leopard Frog (Rana 
pipiens Florida, 2:59. 

Frog, the largest species of, grunting like hogs: Southern 
Bullfrog (Rana grunniens) (cf. Harper, 1940: 
described and recorded East Florida (n), 2:59. 

Frog, large green yellow, with noise like large Cowbells: 
possibly Florida Tree-frog (//yla gratiosa); Carolina 
and Georgia, 2:59. 

Frogs, land, Toads, two species Catesby, 
1748, 69, pl. 69): doubtless color variations single 
species, the Southern Toad (Bufo terrestris); described 
and recorded East Florida, 2:59. 

Frogs, little, about one inch length, striped green and 
white: Southern Cricket Frog (Acris gryllus gryllus); de- 
scribed and recorded East Florida, 2:59. 

Frogs, little green (cf. Catesby, 71, 
pl. 71): Green Tree-frogs cinerea cinerea) (fig. 36) 
described and recorded East Florida, also 
Tree-frog, silver 

Frogs, not bigger than cricket and making noise 
like it: Little Tree-frog ocularis) (cf. Harper, 1939: 
137); East Florida, 2:59. 

Frost; St. John’s River November, 2:41, 2:42. 

Fungi (cf. Linnaeus, 1767, great variety 
Florida, 2:60. 

Fusee: flintlock gun; Alligator killed with, 1:90, 1:91. 


Gale bays. See Bay-galls. 
Galphin George: celebrated trader Silver 
Bluff, C.; stayed his place, 1:20. 

Galphin frequently mentioned the 
copy letter his, dated April 30, 1775, and recom- 
mending Bartram his western agents, preserved 
the Historical Society Pennsylvania. appears 
annotation Darlington’s copy John Bartram’s 
diary 1765-66 (entry for September This 
one the important bits evidence showing that 
Bartram’s trips the North Carolina mountains and 
the Mississippi took place 1775, not For 
sketch Galphin’s establishment Galphin’’), see 
Miss Williams (1905); also Bartram (1942: 25, 26, 
64-65, figs. 12, was one three persons 
whom James Adair dedicated his noteworthy 
the American Indians 775). 

Galphin was perhaps foremost among 


whose claims against the Indians constituted the basis 
for the Treaty 1775 his 


demand was audited before the governor council, 
approved for the sum £9,791 15s. 5d., and made payable 
from moneys which should realized upon the sale the 
lands lately ceded his majesty the Cherokee and Creek 
Indians (Jones, 1883, 136). 

having the control these funds, [Governor] Wright 
had the power, and exercised it, paying the loyal subjects 
the full amount their demands; and withholding payment, 
from such deemed favorably disposed toward the Ameri- 
can Cause, 

Galphin and many others who opposed the measures 
the British government, never received any compensation, 
though the justice their claims [was] indisputable. 
(McCall, 1816, 

the royal assembly which convened Savannah only 
short time before his death was attainted high treason, 
and denounced the Superintendent Indian Affairs.”’ 
his pronounced sympathy with the American colonies 
their effort rid themselves English rule, the value the 
services rendered him behalf Georgia during the Revo- 
lution when his extensive influence was exerted the utmost 
restraining the temper the Creeks and prevailing upon 
them remain neutral the struggle, and the personal 
contributions made the new-born State, sadly deficient 
provisions, men, and munitions, General Howe, Judge 
Walton, Major Joseph Habersham, and other well-approved 
patriots have borne ample testimony. (Jones, 1883, 


Some Galphin’s descendants still live the vicinity 
Silver Bluff. 

Gar either Long-nosed Gar (Lepisosteus osseus) 
Short-nosed Gar (Cylindrosteus sp.), both; Blue 
Springs, Fla., 1:100; Manatee Spring, 2:18; East 
Florida, 2:60. 

Garden Fatio lower St. John’s River, 
described, 1:62. 

crestata. See Crown bird. 

(Domestic): derived chiefly from the wild Graylag 
Goose (Anser anser); carried off Wildcat, 

grey: very likely the Blue Goose (Chen 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., winter, 1:74. 

This probably identical with the Brant 
Museum (fig. the present publication) and with 
the branta grisca maculata, the 
coloured brant, grey the 294). 
Coues (1875: 355) identifies the latter the American 
Brant (Branta bernicla hrota), but this not likely 
species far south Florida and fresh water. 

Wild: probably (at least for the most part) Canada 
(Branta canadensis canadensis) large flights of, 
St. john’s River, Fla., 2:42. 

Geese, wild, three kinds of: probably the Canada Goose 
(Branta canadensis canadensis), the Lesser Snow Goose 
(Chen hyperborea hyperborea), and the Blue Goose (Chen 
caerulescens) (fig. 16) (ef. Travels: 294); wintering 
Florida, also Goose, Canada. 

General’s Pond: between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River, Fla.;came to, (See note the 

Gensang. See Ginseng. 

Georgia; plan travel in, 1:3, 1:4; travels in, 1:4 1:61 
(map 1); plants coastal islands, 1:6; crossed into, 
Augusta, 1:22; general description land upper 
ceded Indians 1773, 1:57; plants of, arrival 
London, 1:84; people of, not molesting Marsh Hawks, 
2:47; Snow bird not found sea coast of, 2:50; coast 
occupied 2:66. 
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Swiss; colonists Ebenezer, Ga., 1:12. 

Ginseng Panax quinquefolium; 
betwee and Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:33; 
the Great Ridge, 1.51. 

(cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 197): apparently very fine 
sand; East Florida, 2:60. 

Glass Snake. See Snake, Glass. 

perhaps (in this case) water locust (Gleditsia 
aquatica); St. John’s River near Crow’s Bluff, 

Honey Locust: Gleditsia triacanthos; used 
Florida Indians for food and drink, 2:64. 

possibly misidentification water locust, aquatica, 
which had not been distinguished that time); 
St. John’s River near Lake Beresford, Fla., 1:98. 

radice tuberosa americana (cf. 
Gronovius, 1762: 85): groundnut 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:62 

Small remarks (1933: 723): tubers were im- 
portant aboriginal 

small dipterous insects, species not here specified 
preyed upon dragon flies, 

Gourd. 

Gold Finch: (Spinus tristis tristis); win- 
ters Florida, 2:50. 

Gold Fish: Bartram’s Minnow (Notropis (fig. 
11); habits, description, and relations with crawfish 
tributary Broad River, Ga., 1:46, 1:47; near Cherokee 
Corner, 1:53. 

Galphin. 

Canada: Branta canadensts canadensis; Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., winter, See also Geese, Wild. 

Tortoise, great Land. 

Gorget, Silver; Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Gourd Vines: perhaps calabash (Cucurbita la- 
killed frost St. John’s River, Fla., 2:41. 

Governor (or East probably 
Patrick who Governor” March, 
1774 1821: 23); business Mr. Egan with, 
1:62; conference Indians with, also Tonyn, 
Governor. 

Granadilla: maypop (Passiflora incarnata) Travels: 
155); along Brier Creek, 1:19; between Wrights- 
borough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33; use Florida Indians 
food, and description of, 2:61. 

Grapes, European Grapes: probably 
plenty Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32; garden St. 
John’s River, Fla., 1:62. 

Grapes: Vitis sp.; cultivated Indians upper Georgia, 
1:49, 

Bartram later (1853: 49) identifies such grapes some- 
what uncertainly (and probably erroneously) Vitis 
vinifera. See also Schoepf (1911, 188-189). 

Grapes, Grape Vines: Vitis spp.; between Wrights- 
borough and Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:36, 1:37; the Great 
Ridge, 1:40, 1:48, 1:51, 1:53; upper Savannah River, 
1:57: St. Simon’s Island, 1:60; west Alachua Sa- 
vanna, Fla., 2:3; west Kanapaha Prairie, 2:5; Old- 
town Hammock 2:20; used Florida Indians for food, 

Grass; sand hills, 1:67; tall, near Deep Creek, Putnam 
County, Fla., 1:68; food for waterfowl Alachua 
Savanna, 1:74: horses fond grass (perhaps Panicum 
hemitomon this case) Alachua Savanna, 1:78. 

Grass, buffalo See Buffalo grass. 

very good kind, excellent for cattle: probably wire- 
grass (Aristida stricta); between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River, Fla., 2:8. 


Grass, very tall broad bladed: perhaps Bartram’s 

Grass, water: perhaps maiden-cane (Panicum 
horses and cattle fond of, Long (or Halfway) Pond, 
(n), 2:2; outlet Salt Springs, 2:33. 

Grasshoppers frogs numerous as, 

Great Lake. See Lake George. 

Great Ridge, Great. 

Green Snake. See Snake, Green. 

Grist; mills for, Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13. 

Gristmill; near Savannah River Screven County, Ga., 
1:14. 

Guard flies Flies, guard. 

Guides; setting out with surveying party from Augusta, 
Ga., 

Guilandina (cf. Castiglioni, 1790, 256): probably Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree (Gymnocladus dioica), introduced here 
from the Mississippi Valley; Brunswick, Ga., 1:11. 

synonym, canadensis, was inadvertently em- 
ployed the preceding publication (J. Bartram, 1942: 
89), 

Gum, Sweet. See Sweet Gum. 

Gun(s); Creek Indian chief, 1:30; taken ashore St. 
Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:60; part outfit St. John’s 
River, 1:63; Turkeys shot with, 1:64; effect 
gunshot waterfowl Alachua Savanna, 1:74; Long 
Pond, Levy County, 2:24; received Creeks from 
English Charleston, 2:67. 

Gun: (in this case) fusee flintlock; its noise making 
Alligators retire, 1:91; discharged Alligators, 1:91. 


Haematites (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 140): iron ore; East 
Florida, 2:60. 

Halesia: silverbell trees spp.); along Brier Creek, 
Ga., 1:19; between Wrightsborough and Lick, 
1:33; the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51; Broad River, 
1:50; about Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:79, 1:81; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Manatee 
Spring, 2:19; near Suwannee River, 2:24. 

The several records from the Georgia Piedmont doubt- 
less pertain carolina, while those from Florida 
might pertain any one three species. The species 
seem have become much less common since 
Bartram’s time. 

Halfway Pond (or pond’’): the present Cowpen Lake, 
southwestern Putnam County, Fla. (Interlachen and 
Hawthorn quadrangles); camp by, also Long 
Pond (first entry). 

Hamamelis (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, appendix, pl. 
2): witch hazel virginiana); the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:49; Broad River, 1:50. 

forest composed mostly trees other than pines, not 
forests prairies predominz Harper, New 
Inter. 1915); near Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:71, 
1:73, 1:76, 1:77, 1:83; ridge about Alachua 
Savanna, 1:81; Lake George, 101, 1:102; surround- 
ing sinks between Alachua Savi anna and River, 
2:8; oaks, 2:11; land surround- 
ing savanna Long Pond, Levy County, Fla., 2:12, 
2:24; near Suwannee River, 2:13, 2:22; 
(perhaps the present Orange Bluff 
ton) Lake Dexter, 2:39. 

Oldtown Hammock, west side Suwannee 
about the present itown (J. S.), outlined Gen- 
eralized Soil Map Harper (1925); 


visited and 2:20, 2:21. 
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Hamony. See Hominy. 

Hands: probably slaves; Governor Tonyn’s planta- 
tion St. John’s River, Fla., 1:84. 

Hares called Rabbits: probably least chiefly Eastern 
Cottontails (Sylvilagus floridanus mallurus); recorded 
from East Florida, 2:45. See also Rabbits. 

Hatchets; received Creeks from English Charleston, 
2:67; flint hatchets previously used Creeks, 2:67. 

Hawk, Black: Short-tailed Little Black Hawk (Buteo 
described and recorded from East Florida, 
2:48. 

This perhaps the Falco niger the Travels (p. 290), 
but so, its range was erroneously extended Penn- 
sylvania, leading Coues (1875: 345) misidentify 
Archibuteo sanctijohannis. 

Hawk, Blue adult male Marsh Hawk (Circus 
hudsonius); described and recorded from East Florida, 
2:48. 

Hawk, Chicken: probably immature Cooper’s Hawk (Ac- 
cipiter except that this species does not have 
white upper tail coverts; described and recorded from 
East Florida, 2:48. 

Hawk, great Eagle: Eastern Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo 
borealis); East Florida, 2:47. 

Hawk, Fishing. See Eagle, Fishing. 

Hawk, forked tailed (cf. Catesby, pl. 4): 
Swallow-tailed Kite forficatus de- 
scribed and recorded from East Florida, 2:48. 

Hawk, large Fowl: not fully identifiable, but perhaps the 
immature Cooper’s Hawk (Accipiter coopert) the im- 
borealis); East Florida, 2:47. 

Hawks, Kite, two species of: Swallow-tailed Kite 
noides forficatus forficatus) and White-tailed Kite 
leucurus majusculus Bangs and Penard glaucus 
glaucus (Bartram)) Harper, 1942d: 212); described 
and recorded from East Florida, 2:48. 

Hawk, Marsh: female immature Marsh Hawk (Circus 
hudsonius); habits Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 
2:47; compared size with Swallow-tailed Kite, 2:48. 

Hawk, Pigeon long tail’d Catesby, 
1730-1748, pl. 3): Eastern Pigeon Hawk (Falco 
columbarius columbarius); East Florida, 2:47, 2:48. 

Hawk, little Sparrow (cf. Catesby, 
pl. 5): Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius 
paulus); East Florida, 2:47, 2:48. 

Hazel: Corylus sp.; between Wrightsborough and Buffalo 
Lick, Ga., 1:33; the Great Ridge, 1:51; upper 
Savannah River, 1:57. 

Hedera: perhaps pepper vine (Ampelopsis arborea); be- 
tween Savannah and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11. 

Helianthus sunflower sp.) 
some related plant; about Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81; 
Manatee Spring, 2:19. 

One Bartram’s specimens low Helian- 
thos” the British Museum has been identified 
Chrysogonum 

Hemp: Cannabis sativa; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

americana; near Cherckee Corner, 

Herons: various species the family Ardeidae; Halfway 
Pond, Putnam County, Fla., 1:70; Alachua Savanna, 
1:73; near Suwannee River, 2:31; floating islands 
St. John’s River, 2:36; abundance the St. John’s 
November, 2:42. 

Heron, blue: probably Little Blue Heron (Florida caerulea 
caerulea); plumes of, coronets Seminoles, 2:27. 

Heron, little: probably Snowy Egret thula 
depredations frequently observed St. John’s River, 
also Bitterns, little white. 
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Heron, Silver plum’d: probably American Egret (Casmero- 
dius albus egretta); Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:73. 

Heron, white: either Snowy Egret thula thula) 
American Egret (Casmerodius albus egretta); plume of, 
coronet Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Hibiscus Althea: rose mallow sp.); St. John’s 
River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 1:98. 

Hibiscus, Rose (or col’d Hybyscus’’): rose mallow 
sp.); St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, 

Hibiscus Crimson: blazing star 
coccineus); St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla. 
(c), 2:34. 

Savannah River near Silver Bluff, C., 1:20; between 
Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, 1:21; between Augusta 
and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:29, 1:30; between Wrights- 
borough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33, 1:36, 1:37; the Great 
Ridge, 1:39, 1:40, 1:49, 1:53; various kinds upper 
Savannah River, 1:57; St. Simon’s Island, 1:59; near 
Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:71; near Alachua Savanna, 1:81; thin 
drink made hickory nut oil, 2:15; Manatee 
Spring, 2:19; St. John’s River near Bluff, 
2:37; bent hurricane Lake Beresford, 2:37; nuts 
used Florida Indians for food and for making 
milk,’’ 2:64. 

High way; leading from Mount Hope, 1:86, and from 
Mount Royal, Fla., 1:87. 

Hogs: Sus scrofa, domesticated varieties; frogs grunting 
like, 2:59; fattening fruit saw palmetto, 2:65. 

Holly: opaca; Beaverdam County, 
Ga. (n), 1:17; St. Simon’s Island, 1:60. 

Homack(s). See Hammock(s). 

Hominy obtained Wrightsborough, Ga., 

Hommocks, homock. Hammock(s). 

Honey: mixed with fly poison, repast Cuscowilla, 
1:72, and Talahasochte, Fla., 2:15, 2:16; Indian horses 
packed with, 2:23; honey wild bees 
sonous, 2:58; contee sweetened with, 2:62. 

Honey bumblebees East Florida, 

Honey bees, Bees, Wild honey. 

Honey dew; from tulip trees, 1:44. 

Honey Locust. See Gleditsia Honey Locust. 

Hornbeam: probably Carpinus caroliniana; lowlands 
Savannah River near Silver Bluff, also Car- 
pinus. 

Horn Snake. See Snake, Bull. 

Hornet, large pied black white, building nests trees: 
Bald-faced Hornet (Vespula maculata) Jr.); 
East Florida, 2:58. 

Hornet, smaller yellow, building nests the ground: one 
more species Yellowjackets (Vespula spp.); East 
Florida, 2:58. 

Horse(s): caballus; two lost from brigantine off Dela- 
ware Capes, 1:2; one bought Savannah, Ga., 1:4; corn 
for, 1:18; dying heat, 1:19; north Brier Creek, 1:20; 
belled out, 1:23; hobbled out, 1:24; horses with surveying 
party, 1:27, 1:28; good food for, 1:34, 1:36; licking clay, 
and fond grass, Buffalo Lick, 1:37; horses’ feet 
bruising plants, 1:42; cane bottoms affording food for, 
1:54; some horses missing, but recovered Indians, 
1:54; smelling distant food, 1:54; belonging traders, 
vicinity Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:66; hunting for, be- 
tween Halfway Pond and Alachua Savanna, 1:70; herds 
Alachua Savanna, 1:73, 1:76; Seminole horse used 
chasing Deer, 1:76; search for horses Alachua Sa- 
vanna, 1:76; carcass eaten wolves, vultures, and 
1:77; several found about Alachua Savanna, 1:81; 
hunting horses, 1:82; pack-horses not traveling fast 
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journey Suwannee River, 2:1; feeding grass 
Long Pond, 2:2; squadrons 
Alachua Savanna, 2:3; resting and watering, 2:7; excel- 
lent food for, 2:12; hunted traders near Talahasochte, 
2:17, 2:20; near Oldtown Hammock, 2:21, 2:22; Indians 
mounted Seminole horses, 2:22; some 
Suwannee River and others brought Indians, 2:22; 
Indian horses packed with skins, meat, and honey, 2:23; 
hunting horses about Long Pond, 2:24; 
swarming about, 2:58; fattening fruit saw palmetto, 
2:65. 

Horse-Sugar Shrubs: Symplocos tinctoria; bay-galls, 1:68. 

rice plantation Liberty County, Ga., 
Cuscowilla, number and description of, including 
1:72: snakes common about, 1:82; Beresford 
Plantation the upper house the St. John’s, 1:99; al- 
most every house Beresford Plantation blown away 
house plundered, 2:14; several houses 
Talahasochte visited, 2:15. 

House(s), framed; Sunbury, Ga., 1:5; Mount Royal, 
1:86. 

Houses, log; resort Rat-catcher snake), 2:53, and 
scorpion, 2:54. 

House, publick; near Abercorn, Ga., south 
side Brier Creek, 1:18; north Brier Creek, 1:20. 

Humming Bees, humming. 

bird (Archilochus colubris); summers Florida, 
2:50. 

Hunter(s); setting out with surveying party from Augusta, 
1:27; bringing Deer and Turkeys into camp, 1:47; 
bringing venison, 1:54; shooting Deer Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:77; Long Pond, Levy County, 2:24. 

Countess of; sending 
Methodist Missioner, 1:4. 

Selina Shirley (1701-1791) married Theophilus Has- 
illness, she devoted her whole time, fortune, and atten- 
tion religion and charity, and became one the most 
influential promoters the new Methodist movement. 
She erected chapels various parts the kingdom, and 
built and endowed college Wales for educating young 
men for the ministry. Rev. George Whitefield, founder 
the Orphan House frequently 
preached her London aided him found- 
ing the Orphan House, and left large donation for that 
institution Bartram, 1942: 29-30, 96-97, 106, fig. 
said have appropriated least £100,000 
for religious and charitable 1811, 
New Inter. 1905; Brit., ed. 
11, 1910.) 

Hurricane; overturning pines growing hard clay, but 
breaking those growing sand, 1:16; Lake Beresford, 
Fla., 2:37, also Storm. 

Hycory. See Hickory. 

Broad River, Ga., 1:50; Savannah River near mouth 
Tugaloo (n), 1:55. 

Hydrocotyle water pennywort (either 
sp. Centella repanda); St. John’s River 
above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:36. 

Hypericon, evergreen: St. John’s-wort 
St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:60. 

(cf. chahiwa, the Seminole word for wife, according 
Simmons, 1822: 98): Indian word, perhaps not 
accurately rendered Bartram, but probably meaning 
Seminole throwing his game down before his 
hywah, 2:22. 


Ibis, species of—a large white fowl, with black-tipped 
wings, black legs and feet, and body large 
either adult Wood Ibis americana) 
Whooping Crane (Grus americana), perhaps com- 
posite both; description of, 1:96. See also Storks. 

Ibis, black above, white below, with white bill and legs: 
immature White Ibis (Guara alba); large flights of, 
St. John’s River, Fla., 1:96. 

Ibis, white, with black-tipped wings and red bill and legs: 
adult White Ibis (Guara alba); large flights of, St. 
John’s River, Fla., also Crying Bird; Wood- 
Pelican 

(or sp. (perhaps holly, opaca); 
south side Brier Creek, Ga., 1:18; between Augusta 
and Wrightsborough, 1:30; Manatee Spring, Fla., 
2:19. 

Ilex Yapon Catesby, 1730-1748, 57, pl. 57): 
probably yaupon vomitoria); Beaverdam Creek, 
Screven County, Ga., See also Cassena; Yaupon. 

growing among oranges shell bluffs Florida, 
also Shrubs, curious; Shrub, noble sweet- 
scented. 

taken with fever Darien, Ga., 1:58. 

Indian(s) (tribes not specified); party of, Silver Bluff, 
C., 1:21; not yet arrived Augusta, Ga., 1:23; lands 
purchased from, 1:26; Indians with surveying party, 
1:27; manner breaking camp, 1:29, 1:30; controversy 
over land boundaries, 1:38, 1:50; wanting time hunt, 
1:41; hunters using Pyrularia charm, and doctors 
conjurers exacting high price for it, 1:43; deputies 
appointed, 1:26, and setting out from Augusta, 1:27; 
bringing Deer and Turkeys into camp, 1:47; cultivating 
fruits, 1:49; desire camp branch Oconee River, 
1:50; apprehensiveness concerning skulking parties of, 
1:54; recovering missing horses, 1:54; marking Line 
Tree, 1:55; boys fishing Savannah River near mouth 
Tugaloo, 1:56; depredations near Augusta, 1:58, and 
Florida, 1:58, 1:59; discouraging accounts from Florida 
Indians, 1:61; disposition alarming inhabitants the 
St. John’s, 1:62; Indian slave met lower St. John’s, 
1:65; disposition of, and trade with, 1:66; conference 
with chief Cuscowilla, 1:72; never molesting birds 
Alachua Savanna, 1:74; extolling Mitchella for nephritic 
complaints, 1:75; Indian scene Alachua Savanna, 
1:75; getting stocks cattle, 1:78; opinion concerning 
Alachua Sink, and accounts Alligators there, 1:80; 
visited several Indians, 1:82; little lake dug out by, 
near Mount Royal, 1:87; taking possession 
Upper Store, 1:88; seizing effects traders Tala- 
hasochte, 2:1; trader having business with Indians 
Cuscowilla, 2:2; acquiring their stock cattle from 
Spaniard they killed, 2:11; conference with, and enter- 
tainment by, Indians Talahasochte, 2:14 2:16; 
priest conjurer Talahasochte, 2:16; fishing 
Suwannee River, 2:17; discouraging trip the mouth 
the Suwannee, 2:17, 2:19; canoe borrowed from, 2:17; 
killing Manatees for food, 2:18; conference with traders 
concerning horses, 2:20; singing, feasting, and dancing 
Talahasochte, 2:22; Deer purchased from, 2:22; bring- 
ing horses belonging traders, 2:22; returning 
Talahasochte from hunt, 2:23; bringing venison 
camp Long Pond, 2:24, 2:25; feasting the traders 
couple near Suwannee River, 2:25; sink called the 
Alligator Hole Indians and traders, 2:29; account 
deluge, 2:31; party Spalding’s Upper Store, 
calling bird 2:42, and mammal “Tyger 
Cat,” 2:44; bringing skins Buffaloes and Deer stores 
East Florida, 2:44; spreading oranges over Florida, 
2:63. 
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[ndians—Apalachees remnant the 
Yamasees dwelling near, 2:67. 

This tribe occupied portion now western 
Florida, between Ocilla River the east and the Ock- 
locknee and its branches the (Swanton, 1922: 
also Bur. Am. Bull 30, pt. 
1907.) 

Indians—Bat Necks: aboriginal tribe Florida; 2:68. 

Indians—Calusulgees tribe Florida 
Indians, the Calusa, living about the Caloosahatchee 
River; little town of, 2:68. 

Romans refers (1776: 289) certain areas between 
Cape Sable and Cape Romano last retreats, and 
skulking places, the Coloosa savages, when their more 
potent neighbours, the Creeks, drove them off the conti- 
(For further information, see Bur. Am. 
Bull. 30, pt. 1907; Swanton, 1922: 
180, 343-345, and Collins, 1929.) 

Indians—Cherokees, continuing with 
Col. Barnet north from Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:38; Florida 
formerly under the dominion of, 2:66. 

Bartram’s time the main Cherokee territory was 
upper Georgia, northwestern South Carolina, western 
North Carolina, and eastern Tennessee. (Cf. Bartram, 
1791: 483-522; Bur. Am. Bull. 30, pt. 
249, 1907; Swanton, 1922: 213, 253.) 

Indians—Cowetas; aggressors against the Whites, 1:85. 

“The Coweta were the second great Muskogee tribe 
among the Lower (Swanton, 1922: 
Bartram’s time they were settled mainly the Chat- 
tahoochee River. (See under Kawita, Bur. Am. 
30, pt. 669, 1907.) 

gress with, Augusta, Ga., 1:3; Young Warrior Chief 
drunk, 1:28; Creek Indians with surveyors running 

line down Ogeechee River, 1:38; Lower Creeks Flor- 
ida, 1:58; deliberations the Lower Creek Nation over 
conflicts with the Whites, 1:84, 1:85; Creek chiefs meet- 
ing General Oglethorpe congress General’s Pond, 
Fla., 2:6; bad disposition Creek Nation, 2:14; Creek 
Nation forbidding Whites travel the Gulf Coast, 
2:17; battle between Creeks and Yamasees the St. 
John’s, 2:36; origin and migration Creeks and Musco- 
gees Florida, 2:66 2:69; Creeks and Muscogees 
settling Ocmulgee River, Ga., and making alliance 
with English Charleston against Spaniards and Yama- 

Bartram’s time the territory the Creek Nation 
Confederacy consisted chiefly the basins the Chat- 
tahoochee and Alabama Rivers and northern Florida. 
(Cf. Bartram, 1791: Bur. Am. Bull. 30, 
pt. 362-365, 1907; Swanton, 1922.) 

Indians—Floridians (or Lower Creeks 
Seminoles; chiefs of, St. Augustine, 1:63, 1:66; 
mounted Floridian chasing Deer, 1:75, 1:76; master 
horses Alachua Savanna, 2:3; using Ocelot skins for 
tobacco pouches, 2:44; vegetable productions used 
them for food, 2:61 also Indians—Semi- 
noles. 

People: aboriginal tribe Florida; 
vestiges their towns remaining, 2:68. 

sees, 

death the murderers Magee, 1:85; festivities after 
2:22; party pursuit eloping couple near 
Suwannee River, 2:25; their annual grand feast, the busk 
2:25; their moral behavior, government, 
and polity, 2:26; discourse with traders, singing, and 
passing the pipe, 2:26; appearance and dress young 

and his companions, 2:26, also Horses. 


The Seminoles were offshoot from the Creek Con- 
federacy, and are sometimes referred Bartram 
Lower Creeks. his time their territory was mainly 
northern Florida east the Apalachicola 
Bur. Am. Bull. 30, pt. 500-502, 1910; Swanton, 
1922: pl. 1.) 

nahs battle between Creeks and Yama- 
sees, the latter fleeing St. Augustine 
protection Spaniards, 2:36; relations with English, 
Spaniards, Cherokees, and Creeks, 2:66, 2:67; taking 
possession the sea coast Georgia and Florida, 2:66; 
alliance Creeks and English against, 2:67; extirpated 
except for remnant near the Apalachees, 2:67. 

(For further information, see Bur. Am. Bull. 
30, pt. 986-987, 1910, and Swanton, 1922: 80-109.) 

Indian country, fields, mounds, settlements, towns, 
Island, Ga., 1:5; clay urn observed Colonel’s Island, 
1:6; Indian Country (evidently referring inland parts 
the southern colonies not then settled Whites), 
1:11; Indian Countries not safe for travel, 1:25; old fields 
and mounds, towns, and settlements, the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:47, 1:48, 1:49; earthen ware Indian 
mounds, 1:48; town Cherokee Corner, 1:51; mounds 
towns, and square Amelia Island, Fla., 
1:61; settlements the St. John’s, 1:66; town Cusco- 
willa, 1:66; large mound, former town, and few 
houses near Cuscowilla, 1:71; old fields near Alachua 
Savanna, 1:76; old fields and ancient town near Alachua 
Savanna, 1:78; settlement, called Town,” near 
Cuscowilla, 1:83; encampment Fishing Creek, 1:83; 
mound the St. John’s with highway leading from 
pine forests Mount Hope, v.), 1:85, 1:86; 
high mound St. John’s with highway leading from 
little lake Mount Royal, v.), 1:86, 
ware and other vestiges ancient inhabitants 
shell bluff Mosquito Grove, 1:95; the largest mound 
seen Florida, with mile-long causeway (probably 
Stark’s Grove, Lake Beresford; cf. Moore, 1894: 82, and 
second map following 130), 1:99, 1:100; traders going 
town Talahasochte, v.) Suwannee River, 
2:1; plantation near Talahasochte, 2:17; enough their 
language Bartram’s command impart information 
Indians, 2:24; sepulchres the St. John’s St. 
Francis, 2:35; mortars (or used Florida 
Indians preparing food, 2:61, 2:62, 2:64; clay pots 
used Creeks, 2:67. also Cuscowilla; 
House(s); Mount Hope; Mount Royal; Talahasochte. 

Indigo: one more introduced and cultivated species 
the genus chiefly tinctoria, but 
probably some extent (I. anil); 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32; St. Simon’s Island, 1:59; 
plantations Amelia Island, Fla., 1:61, and lower 
St. John’s, 1:62; hammock land near Cuscowilla suitable 
for, 1:71; Governor Tonyn’s plantation the St. 
John’s, 1:84; plantations Mount Hope, 1:85, and 
Mount Royal, 1:86, crop Beresford Plantation, 1:99, 
almost destroyed hurricane, 2:38; land along Su- 
wannee River suitable for, 2:32. 

tinctoria was cult. the early colo- 
nists, the Carolinas, Ga., and for making indigo” 
(Small, 1933: For contemporary accounts in- 
digo culture, see Romans (1776: 134-139) and Schoepf 
(1911, cultivation was given 
about century few stray plants survive weeds 
here and there, Cumberland County, C., Horry 
County, and Putnam County, Fla. 

Inhabitants: the white settlers; calling plant 
1:21; using clays for chalk and paint, 1:22; those 
along the St. John’s alarmed Indians, 1:62; using the 
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name for various trees 1:68; domesti- 
cating wild honeybees Florida, 2:58. 

Insects; pursued Green Snake, 2:53; seized spiders, 
2:56; those East Florida, compared with those 
Carolina, Virginia, and the northern provinces, 2:56 
2:58; preyed upon and 
2:57; water insects food for waterfowl Alachua 
Savanna, 1:74. 

Interpreter (or Broad River region, Ga., 
1:43; journey Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:66, 1:72; 
Talahasochte, 2:17. 

Ipomoea searlet blossom resembling. 
Blossom, Scarlet. 

related genus); St. John’s River near 
Lake Beresford, Fla., 1:97. 

Iris: blue flag (/ris sp.); near Ga., 1:13. 

Iron Ore, bog; near Suwannee River, 2:32. 

Island St. River near Spalding’s Lower Store: 
Murphy’s Island, miles due south Palatka, Fla. 
(Palatka quadrangle) W.); goods hidden on, 
1:61; called at, 1:66. 

Islands swamp St. John’s River: near the present Hawk- 
insville, west Lake Beresford, Fla.; passed by, 1:98. 
Islands, floating, John’s River: near the present 

Crow’s Bluff, Lake County, Fla.; passing by, 2:36. 

Florida: Bartram’s usage, apparently the base 
the Florida peninsula, the general latitude Gaines- 
ville and Lake George; underlain limestone, 1:89, 
1:90; mentioned, 2:1, 2:7. 

Ivy Tree, Virginia, lesser Kalmia 

Ixia: perhaps Salpingostylis caelestina, else blue-eyed 
grass (Sisyrinchium sp.); near Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13. 

Ixia, purple: Salpingostylis caelestina (cf. Small, 1931a, 
1931b); west Kanapaha Prairie, Fla., 2:5. 


Jack daws: probably (in this case) Weston’s Boat-tailed 
lands St. John’s River, Fla., 2:36. 

Jackdaw, purple, the largest: Boat-tailed Grackle (Cassi- 
dix subspp.); East Florida, 2:49. 

Jackdaw, the smaller kind: Florida Grackle (Quiscalus 
quiscula quiscula) (in Florida) and Stone’s Grackle 
(in Pennsylvania): East Florida and 
Pennsylvania, 2:49. 

Jay, blue, Catesby 15, pl. 15]: Florida 
Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata florincola); winters East 
Florida, 2:50. 

Jay, smaller blue, without crest: Florida Jay phelocoma 
Harper, 1942d: 213); summers East Flo.ida, 2:50. 

1730-1748, 53, pl. 53): yellow jessamine (Gelsemium 
sempervirens); between Savanni and Ebenezer, Ga., 
1:11; flowers narcotic and poisoning honey wild bees 
East Florida, 2:58. 

Jewfish: probably Garrupa nigrita Promicrops itaiara; 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Johnson’s Springs: the present Silver Glen Spring, the 
southwestern side Lake George, Fla.; visited, and sur- 
roundings described, 2:40. 

Judas, Judas Tree: redbud (Cercis canadensis); along 
Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; between Wrightsborough and 
Lick, 1:33; the Great Ridge (n), 1:49, 1:51. 

Juglans cineria. sweet Hicory nuts: this case, 
various species hickories spp.), not the but- 
ternut cinerea); used Florida Indians for 
food, 2:64. 


” 


Kalmia this case, doubtless ‘‘calico-bush 
(Kalmia hirsuta); sand hills near the seacoast 
Carolina and Florida, 1:67. 

Kalmia (‘‘Kelmea” lesser, Virginia Ivy 
Tree: mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia); 
Broad River, Ga. (n), 1:41, 1:46, 1:50; near Cherokee 
Corner, 1:52; Savannah River near mouth Tuga- 
loo (n), also Ivy Tree. 

Since this the largest species the region, 
Bartram’s use the term need ex- 
planation. This perhaps found one his 
drawings (no. the British Museum (Natural His- 
The majority the flowers the drawing are terato- 
logical, but two three are normal size and shape 
for one the staggerbushes, ferruginea. 
species grows occasionally height feet more; 
and perhaps Bartram had mind when referred 

Keowee River: headwater the Savannah 
River, the boundary between Pickens and Oconee 
Counties, C., its lower course (now known the 
Seneca), uniting with the Tugaloo form the Savan- 
1:38. 

Kettles; honey and water Talahasochte, Fla., 2:16; 
received Creeks from English Charleston, 

Killdeer chattering Plover 
Oxyechus vociferus vociferus); winters East Florida, 
also Plovers. 

King [of his mark Line Tree, 1:55. 

King tree. See Mico. 

Kite Hawks. See Hawks, Kite. 

Knives; stone, Indian mounds, 1:48; received from 
English Charleston Creeks, who 
used flint knives, 2:67. 


Lagoon, large, near Lake’’ Lake Dexter, Fla.): 
Mud Lake the Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 
Lake George Lake Harney, 1938, adjoining St. John’ 
River the west just above the river’s entrance into 
Lake Dexter; camp beside, 1:89, 1:90. 

Lagoon the River: St. Francis Dead River, west side 
St. John’s River St. Francis, Lake Fla. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Lake George 
Lake Harney, 1938; soil map Lake County, northern 
sheet, 1928); 

Lakes, numbers of, delightful lakes, beautiful little 
lakes: southwestern Putnam County, Fla., between 
the and Hawthorn; passed by, 1:69, 
1:83, 

Lake, connected with Mount Royal highway: 
the present Royal Pond,” pine barrens about 
half mile almost due north Mount Royal, east 
side St. John’s River, midway between Georgetown 
and Welaka, Putnam County, Fla. Bartram, 1853: 
fig. also soil map Putnam County, 1919); 
described, 1:87. 

Lakes, little, between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River, presented view all sides, 2:5. 

Lake, miles long, extensive savanna: Long 
Pond, just south Chiefland, Levy County, Fla. 
Harper, Generalized Soil Map Florida, 1925; map 
the present work); passed by, also Long Pond 
(second entry). 

side St. John’s River Volusia County, Fla.; entered, 
1:99. 

Lake George, the largest lake 
John’s River, about miles south Palatka, 
often rough, 1:86; view of, from Mount Royal, 1:87; 
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passage of, 1:88, 1:101, 1:102, 2:33, 2:40; compared with 
Lake Dexter, 2:40. 

Lake Gordon. See East Lake. 

Lake, great See East Lake. 

Lambs: Ovts aries; carried off Wildcat East Florida, 
2:44. 

Laurel (or (Magnolia)’’), Laurel 
Tree(s): southern magnolia (Magnolia grandiflora); be- 
tween Savannah and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11, 1:12; near 
Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), 1:75; St. John’s River 
above Lake Dexter, 1:95, 1:98; near Suwannee River, 
2:13; Oldtown Hammock, 2:20. See also Magnolia; 
Magnolia altissima; Magnolia grandiflora; Magnolia, 
great; Magnolia, Great evergreen; Magnolia great Laurel 
Tree: Magnolia, Laurel. 

Laurel Rose. See Magnolia glauca. 

Laurens Col. Henry: owner rice planta- 
tion near Brunswick, 1:10, and Broughton Island, 
Ga., 1:58. 

Laurens (1723-1792) was very distinguished citizen 
South Carolina, President the Continental Con- 
gress, and American Commissioner the Treaty 
Paris (cf. Darlington, 1849: 438; Jos. Johnson, 1851: 
13-22; Dict. Am. Biog.). had been visited John 
Bartram Charleston 1765. August 1766, 
wrote the latter, advising him the distressing condi- 
tion William Bartram his indigo plantation the 
St. John’s (cf. Darlington, 1849: 

Laurus cerasus: laurel cherry (Prunus caroliniana); 
lower St. John’s River, Fla. (c), 1:63. 

Andromeda: probably staggerbush, grub,” 
2:19. 

Ledum Andromeda singular species of, 
with white campanulate flowers: probably staggerbush, 
Liberty County, Ga., also Andromeda(s). 

This species evidently the one illustrated Bar- 
tram’s drawing the British Museum (Na- 
tural History), under the name Andromeda, or, 
The descriptive notes accompanying cor- 
respond largely those the present manuscript. 
The majority the flowers the drawing are terato- 
logical, but two three are normal size and shape 
for Lyonia ferruginea. (See further comments under 
Kalmia, lesser, this index.) 

Lemons: Citrus limonia; garden St. John’s River, 
Fla., 1:62. 

Lemons wild (cf. Bartram, 1942: fig. 20): 
this case, fruit tupelo gum (Nyssa used for 
punch, 2:20. 

Letters; from Dr. Fothergill, 1:84. 

Light house, Charleston Harbor: sight of, 1:2. 

Lightning; hurricane Lake Beresford, Fla., 2:38. 

Lilies pretty large white: probably atamasco 
lilies (Zephyranthes near Deep Creek, Putnam 
County, Fla., 1:68. 

wild (or Tallow thorny evergreen shrub 
(cf. Bartram, 1942: 93; Bartram, 1791: 
Ximenia americana (fig. 15); lower St. John’s River, 
1:65; fruit esteemed natives East Florida, 
2:65. 

Limestone Rocks; spring Beaverdam 
Creek, County, Ga., 1:17; west Halfway Pond, 
Putnam County, Fla., 1:70; about sink north 
Alachua Savanna, 1:79; St. John’s River Lake 
Dexter, 1:89; underlying Florida generally, 1:90; be- 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:3, 2:6, 
2:8, 2:9, 2:11; near Suwannee River, 2:13; Oldtown 
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Limpets, small: probably one more species the gastro- 
pod genera Acmaea Siphonaria (R. P.); 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Linden: basswood (Tilia spp.); along Brier Creek, Ga., 
1:19; lowlands Savannah River near Silver 
C., 1:20; the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:51; upper 
Savannah River, 1:57; St. Simon’s Island, 1:59; near 
Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:71; ridge about Alachua Savanna, 
1:81. 

Line Tree. Tree, Line. 

Linnet, blue (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 45, pl. 45; 
Bartram, 1791: 291): Indigo Bunting (Passerina cyanea 
(Linnaeus) Linaria cyanza (Linnaeus)) (cf. Harper, 
summers East Florida, 2:50. 

This species now breeds only casually Florida, but 
may have been commoner day. 

Lion Leo leo; noise compared with that Alli- 
gator, 1:92. 

Catesby, 65, pl. 65; Linnaeus, 1753, 
999; Gronovius, 1762: 151): sweet gum (Liquidambar 
styraciflua); lowlands Savannah River near Silver 
Bluff, 1:20; St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:59; 
St. John’s River Lamb’s Bluff, Fla. (n), 
also Sweet Gum. 

Liriodendron (or Tulip 
trees: Liriodendron tulipifera; near Broad River, Ga. 
(n), 1:44, 1:45; the Great Ridge (n), 1:51. 

Lithophyta (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 28): lithophytes, 
plantlike organisms having hard stony structure 
skeleton, coralline algae, corals, etc. (Webster); 
Florida, 2:60. 

Lithospermum, pretty yellow flower resembling perhaps 
Lithospermum carolinense (family Boraginaceae); near 
Ga., 1:13. 

Little River, Ga.; Wrightsborough head of, 1:31; en- 
camped tributary of, 1:34. 

This small river arises Oglethorpe and Greene 
Counties, Ga., and discharges into the Savannah above 
Augusta. 

Little St. Juane River. See St. Juane River, Little. 

Live Oak(s). See Oak(s), Live; also Quercus foliis 

Lizards; food Swallow-tailed Kite, 2:48, and King 
Vulture, 2:49. 

Lizard, green, Chameleon See Chame- 
leon. 

Lizard, large probably Red- 
headed laticeps); East Florida, 

Lizard, squamous blue bellied: Pine Lizard (Scelo- 
porus undulatus undulatus); Florida, 2:51. 

Lobelias (or Lobelia spp.; along Brier Creek, 
1:19; the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51; near Cherokee 
Corner, 1:52; near Deep Creek, Putnam County, 
about Alachua Savanna, 1:81; between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11. 

Lobelia, with Crimson Scarlet Flowers: cardinal flower 
(Lobelia cardinalis); between Wrightsborough and Buf- 
falo Lick, Ga., 1:33. 

Loblolly Bay, Loblolly. 

Locust Robinia sp.; upper Savannah River, Ga., 

caught spider, 2:55. 

London; letters from Dr. Fothergill in, 1:84. 

Long Pond (or “halfway the 
current maps, southwestern Putnam County, Fla. 
(Interlachen and Hawthorn quadrangles); 
1:70, also Halfway Pond. 

Long Pond: pond still bearing that name, 
miles length from north south, just south Chief- 
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land, Levy County, Fla. Harper, Generalized 
Soil Map Florida, 1925; map the present publica- 
tion); visited and described, also Lake, 
miles long. 

Lower Store. Store, Spalding’s Lower. 

Lumber; mills for, Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13; from longleaf 
pine, 1:67. 

Lycium: undetermined; Manatee Spring, Fla., 2:19. 

with blue flower: Christmas berry caro- 
Amelia Island, Fla., 1:61. 

would extremely interesting ascertain, pos- 
sible this late date, how Elliott (1821, 200) and 
Williams (1837: 97) came assign this species 
the common name “Johnny 


(not Lachlan stated Bartram), the 
Highland settlement the vicinity Darien, Ga.; 
companion Bartram trip 1773 Upper Geor- 
gia; set off from Savannah company with, 1:11; fond 

his company, 1:35. 

John was born 1748, and died 1826 

County, became prominent soldier 

the Revolution, with the rank lieutenant-colonel. 


His 


defence Fort Morris, Sunbury, Ga., received the 
recognition the State Legislature, the gift sword, 
which was engraved his famous message defiance the 
numerous engagements, and, the battle Brier 
where was made prisoner, his life was narrowly saved 
the timely intervention Sir Aeneas kinsman, 
the opposite ranks. (Knight, 1914, also White, 
1849: 417-418; Mrs. Cate, 1930: 


the close the Revolution settled the St. 
John’s River, Fla., but was imprisoned the Spaniards 
the fortress St. Augustine. After year was 
released and returned Georgia. the War 1812 
served under Jackson Mobile major-general 
militia. (Appleton’s Cyclopaedia 124, 1888.) 

Highland clan settled Darien, Ga.; received by, 1:9; 
set off from his place for Augusta, 1:11. 

Lachlan was born Scotland 1725 
1727. The family fortunes 
through support the Pretender the Rebellion 
1715. Thus Lachlan’s father, John More 
together with 130 Highlanders, readily accepted General 
invitation emigrate America. They 
arrived Georgia 1736, and settled the Altamaha 
New Inverness (now Darien). Lachlan was years 
age when his father was wounded and taken prisoner 
the Spaniards St. Augustine. the 
young man went Charleston, where Henry Laurens 
took him into his counting-house and into his family. 
After some years returned the Altamaha; there 
engaged the profession general land surveyor and 
acquired extensive lands. 

the outbreak the Revolution was placed 
command Georgia regiment, and presently be- 
came brigadier-general. His differences with the am- 
bitious Button Gwinnett resulted duel 1777, 
which the latter was mortally wounded. 
joined the central army under General Wash- 
ington, and was given charge the campaign against 
the Indians the northwestern was re- 
called take part the unsuccessful attack the 
Savannah 1779, and 1780 was com- 


pelled surrender defending Charleston. 
his release retired Virginia, and after the war 
returned Georgia, where lived retirement and 
comparative poverty. died Savannah 1806. 
(Spalding, 1836; Jones, 1891: 139-154.) For portrait, 
see Jones (1883, pl. facing 270) Henderson (1923: 
pl. facing 210). 

McLatchy (or agent Spalding’s 
Lower Store St. John’s River, Fla.; received by, 1:66; 
giving information concerning traders going Suwannee 
River, (The name spelled his 
employer, James Spalding (Bartram papers 103, Hist. 
Soc. Pennsylvania).) 

Magee and his people; murdered Indians, 1:85. 

This name spelled the Travels 

Magnolia: least most cases, southern magnolia 
nolia between Savannah and 
1:11; along Brier Creek, 1:19; between Augusta and 
Wrightsborough, 1:30; near Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), 
1:75, 1:77, 1:79, 2:3; Manatee Spring, 2:19; near 
Suwannee River, 2:23. 

Magnolia altissima Catesby, 1739-1748, 61, pl. 61; 
Linnaeus, 1753, 536): presumably southern magnolia 
(Magnolia grandiflora); near Broad River, Ga., 1:44, 
1:45. 

The species apparently not known occur naturally 
present the Georgia probably never 
did (R. Since Bartram mentions both altis- 
and grandiflora the same pages, may have 
had two different species mind. that case his 

Magnolia glauca (or white bay 
virginiana); south side Brier Ga., 1:18; near 
Broad River, 1:44, 1:45; along Camp Branch, Putnam 
County, Fla., 1:67; bay-galls, and near Deep Creek, 
Putnam County, 1:68; between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River, 2:11. 

The “short along Camp Branch 
probably what Bartram records the (p. 171) 
“depressed and degraded” specimens 
grandiflora. But apparently the earlier identification 
the correct Harper (1906: 239) calls atten- 
tion similar dwarfed specimens glauca vir- 
Georgia and Mississippi. This probably 
what Ashe has named virginiana var. parva. 

Magnolia grandiflora (or “Laurel 
southern magnolia; Beaverdam 
Screven County, Ga. (n), 1:17; near Broad River, 1:44, 
1:45; near Cuscowilla, Fla. (n), 1:71; near Silver Glen 
Spring (n), also Laurel. 

great: southern magnolia 
flora); near Suwannee River, Fla., 2:13. 

Magnolia, Great evergreen: southern magnolia 
grandiflora); ridge about Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), 
1:81. 

Magnolia great Laurel (or Tree: southern mag- 
nolia (Magnolia grandiflora); south side 
Creek, Ga., 1:18; St. Simon’s Island, 1:59; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:11. 

Magnolia called Laurel Tree: southern magnolia 
between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River, 2:8; Manatee Spring, 2:19. 

Magnolia, Laurel: southern magnolia (Magnolia 
flora); Silver Glen Spring, Fla. (n), 2:40. 

Magnolia Umbrella Tree (or 
1730-1748, 80, pl. 80; Linnaeus, 1753, 536): appar- 
ently umbrella tree (Magnolia tripetala); along Brier 
Creek, Ga., 1:18, 1:19; near Broad River, 1:44, 1:45. 

Mallard. See Duck, great, Mallard. 
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Malus Aurantia major (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 782): bitter- 
sweet orange (Citrus aurantium); used Florida In- 
dians for food, 2:63. 

blue purple (cf. fig. 10): undetermined; 
Savannah River near mouth the Tugaloo, 1:55. 
Malva, beautiful large yellow: Pavonia spinifex (fig. 35) 
(cf. Hibiscus spinifex the Travels: 164): near Silver 

Glen Spring, Fla., 2:40. 

Man, young; endeavor hire, 1:86. 

Manatee Florida Manatee 
(Trichechus latirostris); Manatee Spring, Fla., 2:18; 
East Florida, 2:51. 

Manna this case, honey dew; 
trees, 1:44. 

Mantles; Seminoles, 2:25, 2:27. 

Maple: Acer sp. (perhaps rubrum var. tridens); St. 
Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:59; St. John’s River near 
Crow’s Bluff, Fla., 2:37. 

Maple, Ash leaved: Acer negundo; the Great Ridge, Ga. 
(n), 1:51. 

Maple, Scarlet: probably Acer rubrum var. tridens; 
swamps St. John’s River, Fla., 1:94; the St. 
John’s near Lake Beresford, 1:98. 

Maple, Silver leaf’t: probably Acer saccharinum; low- 
lands Savannah River near Silver Bluff, C., 1:20. 
Maple, Sugar: either Acer saccharum chalk maple (A. 
leucoderme) hammock maple (A. floridanum); near 
Broad River, Ga., 1:44, 1:45; the Great Ridge, 1:51; 

upper Savannah River, 1:57. 

Marga (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 204): some sort clay 
perhaps phosphate; East Florida, 2:60. 

Mark’t Tree. See Tree, Mark’t. 

Marl bluff Fort Moore, C., 1:21, 1:22; 
Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:37. 

Marsh hawk. Hawk, Marsh. 

Marshes, along St. John’s River, Fla.; described, 1:94, 1:95, 

Martin Purple Martin (Progne 
subis subis); young destroyed Four-lined Chicken 
Snakes, 1:82, 2:53. 

This species commonly nests hollow gourds hung 
poles. 

Mattox, Jos.; founder Wrightsborough, 

perhaps the same gentleman who mentioned 
under the name (McCall, 1816, 
Stevens, 1859, 84; Jones, 1883, 131) one the 
four commissioners appointed negotiate sales land 
the New Purchase. 

Men: sapiens (americanus?); fattening fruit 
saw palmetto, 2:65. 

Merchants; Sunbury, Ga., 1:5. 

Mespilus (cf. Linnaeus, 1753: Gronovius, 1762: 
Marshall, 1785: 87-91): hawthorn (Crataegus sp.) 
near Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:36. 

Messesepe. See Mississippi. 

Methodist Missioner, Mr. Percey; sermon by, 1:4. 

Mevis (doubtless misspelling one the 
thrushes (genus the only one that winters 
regularly Florida being the Eastern Hermit Thrush 
gultata winters East Florida, 2:50. 

Mice: various species the family Cricetidae (and perhaps 
preyed upon Black Hawk, 2:48; caught 
Rat-catcher snake), 2:53. 

Liberty County, Ga.; character inhabitants, 

Midway Meeting House: historic church Liberty 
County, Ga., about miles north Riceboro; rebuilt 
and still attend services in, 1:4, 1:5; 
Andrew Elder of, 1:7. 

For accounts this church and its community, see 
White 1854: 518-519, figs.), Jones 


(1889), Stacy (1899), Joseph Conte (1903: Har- 
den (1913, 263, fig.), Park (1929: 348-361), Martin 
(1936), Harper (1937), and Cate, Colquitt, and 
McCarty (1940: 

Milk; public house south Brier Creek, Ga., 1:18; 
repast Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:72. 

Millepora Linnaeus, 1768, 167): probably, this 
case, some sort coral, but not the genus 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Mills; for grist and for lumber, Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13; 
streams Wrightsborough, 1:32. 

Mills, water; proper situations for, along Savannah River, 

Mimosa, elegant species of: 
(Schrankia sp.); near Suwannee River, Fla., 2:12, 2:13. 

Minerw (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, ff.): minerals; three kinds 
recorded Florida, 2:60. 

minnows, undetermined species; East 
Florida, 2:60. 

Mink: probably chiefly Salt-marsh Mink (Mustela vison 
lutensis), but perhaps part Mink mink); 
some seen East Florida, 2:45. 

Mirror, silver; Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Mississippi River; crossed Creeks and 
Muscogees their eastward migration, 

Mitchella partridge berry 
pens); near Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), 1:75. 

high land 273): per- 
haps Corn Snake guttata); described 
corded East Florida, 2:52. 

Bartram’s description not altogether satisfactory, 
posite more than one species. 

Snake, Great: Cottonmouth Moc- 
casin (fig. 41); and 
recorded East Florida, 2:51, 2:52. 

Moccasin small species of, the small water 
snake. See Snake, small water. 

Mockbird (or Eastern Mockingbird 
mus polyglottos); near Savannah River 
Screven County, Ga. (n), East Florida (n), 2:50. 

Moles: Florida Moles (Scalopus aquaticus australis); not 
common East Florida (n), 2:45; caught Rat- 
catcher snake), 2:53. 

Mortar Pestle), Indian. Indian country 

Morus: red mulberry (Morus rubra); between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., See also 
Mulberry. 

Morus foliis subtus tomentosis black mulberry 
Gronovius, 1762: 146): probably red mulberry (Morus 
rubra) (cf. Small, 1933: 438); used Florida Indians 
for food, 2:65. 

some south side Brier Ga., 1:18; kept off 
fire Talbot Island, Fla., vicinity, 1:62; stinging of, 
Lake Dexter, 1:92; pestered by, St. Francis St. 
John’s River, 1:95, 2:36; troublesome Long (or Half- 
way) Pond, 2:1; kept off breeze 
Prairie, 2:4; troublesome the St. John’s Crow’s 
Bluff vicinity, 2:37, and Lake Dexter, 2:39; de- 
stroyed dragon flies, 2:57. 

Mosquito hawks. Dragon 

Mosquito Shore: presumably the Carib- 
baean coast Central America, possibly the Florida 
East Coast the vicinity Mosquito Lagoon; In- 
dian slave from, 1:65. 

Motacilla (cf. the Travels: 291): prob- 
ably Eastern Bluebird (Sialia sialis sialis); winters 
Florida (n), 2:50. 
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Moultrie Lieut. Governor [John]; letters sent 
care of, 1:84. 

John Moultrie (1729-1798) was physician and 
major the South Carolina militia before becoming 
Licut.-Governor Florida. was Loyalist during 
the Revolution, although his brother William espoused 
the American cause and became Revolutionary hero. 
1784 John sailed for where spent the re- 
mainder his Am. Biog.) doubt- 
less the Major whose plantation near Charles- 
ton had been visited John Bartram (1942: 13, 94) 
1765. 


Major Moultrie, who was officer merit the 
war under General Montgomery, possessed great urbanity 
manners, and strength mind, and was devoted the interests 
the province [of Florida] (Forbes, 1821: 21-22). 


Mound(s) See Indian country 

Mount referred the manuscript this 
name, but Indian Mount having broad streight 
High way leading the Pine Beecher 
Point the eastern shore St. John’s River mile 
south Welaka, Fla. (cf. Bartram, and 1942: 
38, 70, 94; Bartram, 1791: 98; Wyman, 1875: 40; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, Palatka Lake 
George, 1938; soil map Putnam County, 1919); 
stopped at, 1:85, 1:86. 

Mount noteworthy Indian mound, situated the 
east side St. John’s River, mile west Fruitland, 
Putnam County, Fla. Bartram, 1769: and 
45, 74-75; Bartram, 1791: 98-100, and 1853: 
fig. Bartram, Squier and Davis, 1848: 
24, 25; Wyman, 1875: 40; Moore, 1894; 
35); arrival at, and description of, 1:86, 1:87; departure 
from, 1:88; likened mound and causeway Lake 
Beresford, 1:99; voyage downstream to, 1:101, 1:102; 
stayed at, 2:33. 

Mountaineers See Indians—Cherokees. 

Mountains, (Appalachian): buffalo grass ranging to, 

Mulberry: Morus spp. (probably chiefly rubra); between 
Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:30; between 
Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33; the Great 
Ridge, 1:39, 1:40, 1:49, 1:51; Cherokee Corner, 1:51; 
upper Savannah River, 1:57; St. Simon’s Island, 
1:59; near Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:71; about Alachua Sa- 
vanna, 1:81; St. John’s River near Crow’s Bluff, 
2:37. See also Morus. 

Mulberry: this case, white mulberry alba); 
orchards Ga., 1:12. 

Mulberry, Black: probably red mulberry (Morus rubra); 
Brunswick, Ga., also Morus foliis 
Mulberry, short Schrubby: perhaps red mulberry (Morus 

rubra); the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:49. 

Mullet (or chiefly, entirely, the Common 
Mullet (Mugil cephalus); Blue Springs, Fla., 
Manatee Spring, St. John’s River above Lake 
Dexter, 2:36; East Florida, 2:60. 

Murderers, (Indian,) Magee and his people; put 
death, 1:85. 

(cf. Linnaeus, 1767, 697 ff.): mosses (and Lyco- 
numerous variety East Florida, 2:60. 

Indians—Creeks. 

Musk, scent of; pine forests Carolina and Florida, 
2:4; species Mimosa (q. v.), 2:12. 

Muskmelons Mellons’’): Cucumis melo; used 
Florida Indians for food, 2:65. 

Musquetoes Musquitoes. See Mosquitoes. 

mollusks, either marine and related genera) 
fresh-water (Unio, Anodonta, and related 
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ter): mussel shells component limestone Florida, 
1:89; East Florida, 2:60. 

cerifera: wax myrtle; sand hills, 1:67. 

Myrtle, Candle berry: probably along 
Camp Branch, Putnam County, Fla. (n), 1:67. 


Napellus blue flowered: probably clambering 
monkshood (Aconitum uncinatum); near Buffalo Lick, 
Ga., 1:37; the Great Ridge, 1:41; near Broad River, 
See also Aconite; Wolfsbane. 

Natives. See Indians. 

Nature; lovely simplicity of, 1:40; plain simple dress of, 
order of, dark mazes progress of, 2:10; dis- 
solution of, believed hand, 

Naval Office; Sunbury, Ga., 1:5. 

Nectarines Amygdalus persica var. laevis; 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Negroes; rice plantation County, Ga., 1:6; 
rowing boat from Amelia Island St. John’s River, 
Fla., 1:62; firing Rice Birds, 2:47. 

Nepellus. Napellus. 

Nettles: probably Urtica sp.; St. Simon’s Island, 
1:59. 

Brunswick: the present Brunswick, city Glynn 
County, Ga.; land laid out for town this name, 1:10; 
harbor facilities of, 1:11. 

Newport: near, perhaps identical with, Riceborough, 
Liberty County, Ga.: character inhabitants, 1:5. 

Night hawk, two species of: Florida Nighthawk (Chordetles 
minor chapmant) and Chuck-will’s-widow 
carolinensis); Florida, 2:51. 

Nonda, sweet, wild Ligusticum canadense (cf. 
Travels: 45, 327, 362; Shecut, 1806: 167; Gray, 1841: 25); 
between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:33. 

Nonpareil Nonpareil Painted Bunting 
(Passerina (Linnaeus) Linaria ciris 
(Linnaeus)) Harper, 1942d: summers 
Florida, 2:50. 

Nuts; almost all kinds used Florida Indians for food, 
2:65. 

Common, having large Yellow flowr’’: bonnets 
yellow pond-lily (Nuphar macrophylla); Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:75. 

White Water lilly” probably Nymphaea odo- 
rata; Alachua Savanna, Fla. 

Nyssa: probably black gum biflora); 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:8; near 
River, 2:23. 


Oak(s): Quercus spp.; between Savannah and Ebenezer, 
Ga., 1:11, 1:12; lowlands Savannah River near 
Silver Bluff, 1:20; the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:40; 
upper Savannah River, 1:57; hammock near Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:73, 1:75, 1:79; St. John’s River near 
Lake Beresford, 1:98; groves of, and near Kanapaha 
Prairie, 2:4, 2:5; hammock of, between Alachua Savanna 
and Suwannee River, 2:11; grove of, near Suwannee 
River, 2:13; Spring, the St. John’s 
near Crow’s Bluff, 2:37. 

Oak, Black: probably, for the most part, Quercus velutina; 
along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; inds Savannah 
River near Silver Bluff, C., between Silver Bluff 
and Fort Moore, 1:21; between Augusta and Wrights- 
borough, Ga., 1:30; between and Buffalo 
Lick, 1:33, 1:36; the Great Ridge (c), 1:49, 1:51; near 
Broad River, 1:50; near Suwannee River, Fla. (perhaps 
some other species than velutina this case), 

Oaks, dwarf: possibly (in this case) post oak 
stellata); the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39. 

Oaks, dwarf evergreen: probably 
minima); Island, Ga., 
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Oaks, dwarf very low dwarf: probably 
(either Quercus minima pumila); between 
Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, C., sand hills, 
1:67. 

dwarf olive leaf’t: probably ‘‘oak 
(Quercus pumila); between Alachua Savanna and Su- 
wannee River, Fla. (n), 2:7. 

Oak(s), evergreen: live oak(s) (Quercus virginiana); 
Mount Royal, Fla., 1:86; between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River (n), 2:8. 

Oak(s), Live (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 17, pl. 17): 
general, Quercus but perhaps sometimes in- 
cluding the scrub live-oak (Q. geminata); Colonel’s 
Island, Ga. (n), 1:6; Brunswick (n), 1:11; St. 
Simon’s Island (n), 1:59; near mouth St. John’s River, 
Fla., 1:62; near Cuscowilla (n), 1:71; about Alachua 
Savanna (n), 1:77, 1:79, 1:81; Mount Royal, 1:87; 
the St. John’s Mosquito Grove and vicinity, 1:95; 
compared with water oak, 1:98; Lamb’s Bluff (n), 
1:98; opposite Huntoon Island (n), 1:99; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River (n), 2:3, 2:11; 
near Suwannee River (n), 2:13, 2:23, 2:25, 2:29; 
Manatee Spring (n), 2:19; Oldtown Hammock (n), 
2:20; broken and uprooted hurricane Lake Beres- 
ford (n), 2:37, 2:38; Silver Glen Spring (n), 2:40; 
growing among oranges shell bluffs, 2:63. 

Oak(s), Red: probably southern red oak(s) (Quercus rubra) 
between Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, C., 1:21; be- 
tween Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:29, 1:30; 
between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33, 1:36; 
near Broad River, 1:50; the Great Ridge, 1:51; east 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:83; west Alachua Sa- 
vanna, 2:3; near Suwannee River, 2:13. 

probably one more the following—scrub live-oak 
(Quercus geminata), scrub oak (Q. myrtifolia), and Chap- 
man’s oak (Q. chapmani); Putnam County, 1:67; 
between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:7; 
near Silver Glen Spring, 2:40. 

Oaks, scrub (or ‘‘schrub’’) [in the Georgia per- 
haps post oaks (Quercus stellata): near Buffalo Lick, 
1:36; the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:53. 

Oak, Black, Black Jack: Quercus marilandica 
laevis; north Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19, 
also Black Jacks. 

Oak, Scrubby White [in the Coastal Plain]: perhaps scrubby 
post oak (Quercus stellata var. margaretta): north Brier 
Creek, Ga., 1:19. 

Oaks, Scrub white [in the Piedmont]: perhaps post oaks 
(Quercus stellata); near Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:37. 

Oak, short white: perhaps post oak (Quercus stellata): 
the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:49. 

Spanish: probably Quercus coccinea; the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:51. 

Oak(s), Water (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 20, pl. 20): 
general, Quercus nigra, but perhaps part 
(laurel oak), which Bartram apparently did not dif- 
ferentiate; Colonel’s Island, Ga., 1:6; Brunswick, 
1:11; between Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, C., 1:21; 
near Cuscowilla, Fla., 1:71; St. John’s River 
swamps, 1:94, and islands near Hawkinsville, 1:98; 
between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:8, 
2:11; near Suwannee River, Manatee Spring, 2:19. 

White: Quercus alba; south side Brier Creek, 
Ga., 1:18; lowlands Savannah River near Silver 
Bluff, 1:20; between Augusta and Wrightsborough, 
Ga., 1:30; between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 
1:33; the Great Ridge (n), 1:51. 

Oak, chesnut leaved white: swamp chestnut oak (Quercus 
between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 
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Oats: Avena sativa; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Ocean Atlantic; calm during voyage Charles- 
ton, 1:1. 

Ocmulgee River: arising north central 
Georgia and joining the Oconee form the Altamaha; 
Creeks and Muscogees settling on, 2:67. 

Oconee (or River: arising north central Georgia 
and joining the Ocmulgee form the Altamaha; 
miles from the Buffalo Lick, 1:33; heads branches of, 
1:40, 1:47; camped branch of, 1:50; forest the 
Great Ridge about miles from, 1:51. 

principal rivers Georgia, situated between the Sa- 
vannah and the Altamaha; crossed ferry, 1:4; 
Buffalo Lick the head of, 1:33, 1:37; crossed several 
tributaries of, 1:36; surveyors running line down, 1:38. 

Oglethorpe (or “Oglethorp’’), General [James Edward]; 
founder Frederica St. Simon’s Island and com- 
mander Georgia, 1:59; meeting the Creek chiefs 
congress General’s Pond, Fla., 2:6. 

Oglethorpe (1696-1785) founded the colony Georgia 
1732. defended against the Spaniards, and 
attacked the latter their stronghold St. Augustine 
biography Wright (1867); see also McCall (1811, 
and White (1849: 

Oister. See Oyster(s). 

Okmulge River. See Ocmulgee River. 

Olea (or Americana: devilwood (Osmanthus ameri- 
cana); near Brunswick, Ga., 1:11; St. Simon’s Island 
(c), 1:60. 

Olive(s): Olea europaea; fruit curious shrub compared 
with, 1:43; garden St. John’s River, Fla., 1:62; 
compared with tupelo gum, 2:20. 

Ononis perfoliated: gopher-weed (Baptisia near 
Ebenezer, Ga. (c), 1:12. 

Opossums: Florida Opossums (Didelphis virginiana pigra) 
Florida, 2:45. 

Opulus: perhaps arrow-wood between 
Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:30. 

Opuntia prickly pear (Opuntia 
sp.); vicinity Halfway Pond, Fla. (n), 1:83. 

Opuntia (or Very tall Tall: prickly pear 
(probably Opuntia ammophila) (fig. 34); west 
paha Prairie, Fla., 2:5; near Silver Glen Spring (c), 2:40. 


This plant reaches its maximum development the Lake 
George region observed there his 
travels. However, recording his narrative 
confused the vegetative parts this plant and the large 
fruits the prickly-pear the kitchenmiddens. 
(Small, 1933: 907.) 


Oranges: Citrus sp.; garden St. John’s Kiver, Fla., 
1:62. 
Orange, Bitter-sweet Citrus aurantium; 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:63. 
Orange, large sour: perhaps variety the sweet orange 
(Citrus sinensis); used Florida Indians for food, 2:63. 
Small says (1933: 761) sinensis: sour 


For discussion the several kinds Florida 
oranges the carly days, see Williams (1837: 


Orange Grove(s): probably composed largely 
sweet oranges (Citrus aurantium); stopped at, near 
Picolata, Fla., 1:65; beside lakes southwestern Putnam 
County, 1:70; about Alachua Savanna, 1:75, 1:77, 1:79, 
1:81; vicinity Halfway Pond, 1:83; camp 
orange grove bluff Lake Dexter, 1:89; St. John’s 
River near Mosquito Grove, 1:95, Hawkinsville, 
1:97, and opposite Huntoon Island, 1:99; west 
Alachua Savanna, 2:3; and west Kanapaha 
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Prairie, 2:4, 2:6; the St. St. Francis, 2:35; 
Lake Dexter, 2:39; apparently Drayton’s Island, 
2:41, haunted species Phalaena, 2:56. 

Orange Trees: probably chiefly bitter-sweet oranges 
(Citrus aurantium); lower St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:63, 1:65; the St. John’s Mosquito Grove, 1:95, 
and Lamb’s Bluff, 1:98. 

Orange trees sour sweet: perhaps two varieties Citrus 
Small, 1933: 761); Mount Royal, Fla., 
1:86. 

Orchard(s) commonly lacking 
among planters Georgia, 1:7; 1:12. 

Orphan house College probably the White- 
field Orphan House near Savannah, Ga.; Mr. Percey the 
rector of, 1:4. 

descriptions this institution, see Bartram 
(1942: 29-30, 96-97); al. (1741: 
Hewat (in Carroll, 1836, White (1849: 168); 

Ortulan, blue, Rice bird (cf. livida, the blue 
slate coloured rice bird,” the 291): perhaps 
the male Cowbird (Molothrus ater ater); Florida, 
2:49, 

this determination correct, Bartram went some- 
what astray his opinion the direction the 
migration. 

Ortulan (or Rice Bird Catesby 
1748, 14, pl. Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus) 
(fig. 36); preyed upon Marsh Hawk, 2:47; East 

Osteospermum (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 923; Gronovius, 
about Alachua Savanna, Fla. (c), 1:81. 

Othonna: perhaps Mesadenia sp. (ef. record 
atriplicifolia this region Harper, 1900: 
327); the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39. 

Otters: Florida Otters (Lutra canadensis vaga); 
Florida, 2:45. 

Ounce, small, Wild Cat: Florida (Lynx rufus 
floridanus); described and recorded from East Florida, 
2:44. 

called the Indians Tyger Cat: apparently the 
Ocelot (Felis pardalis though not 
known otherwise from Florida; described and recorded 
from East Florida, 2:44. 

this day there remains tradition, parts 
and Georgia, two species Wildcats—the one 
short-tailed, the other long-tailed. The latter fre- 
quently referred “Tiger The tradition may 
date back time when the Ocelot actually did occur 
far east Chapman remarks (1894: 
346): many sources have received information 
the occurrence Florida long-tailed, spotted 
Wild Cat, which may prove the Ocelot (Felis 

Out houses; resort Rat-catcher snake), 2:53. 

Owl, Hen: probably Owl 
Latham acclamator georgica (cf. 
Harper, 1942d: 211); Florida, 2:51. 

Owls, great Horn: Great Horned Owls (Bubo virginianus 
East Florida, 2:51. 

Owl, Screech: Florida Screech Owl (Otus asio 
Florida, 2:51; upon bats, 2:57. 

Oyster(s) Ostrea virginica; roasted for sup- 
per, 1:62; Florida, 2:60; eaten aborigines 
Florida, 2:68. 

Oyster Shells [Recent]: Ostrea virginica; mound 
of, Colonel’s Island, Ga., 1:5; composing Indian 
mounds, 1:48. 

Oyster shells [fossil]: Ostrea spp.; component 
limestone Florida, 1:89. 


Pack-horsemen: setting out with surveying party from 
Augusta, Ga., 1:27. 

Paint; clays used for, Fort Moore, C., 1:22. 

Painted People. See Indians—Painted People. 

Palm(s), Palm Tree(s): cabbage palmetto(s) 
palmetto); St. John’s River, Fla., swamps, 1:94, 
Mosquito Grove and vicinity, 1:95, and Hawkinsville 
and vicinity (n), 1:97, 1:98, 2:36; between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:8; near Suwannee 
River, 2:13, 2:23, 2:25; Oldtown Hammock, 2:20: 
the St. John’s Lamb’s Bluff vicinity, 2:36; 
Silver Glen Spring (n), 2:40; growing among oranges 
shell bluffs East Florida, also Cabbage 
Trees; Palmettos, taller. 

Palma Christi Vignoles, 1823: 103): castor- 
oil plant (Ricinus communis); along St. John’s River 
above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. 

Palma, dactylifera minor low prickley Palmeto: saw 
palmetto (Serenoa repens); Indians and various animals 
feeding the fruit, 2:65. 

Palma vera. See Cabbage Trees. 

Palmettos probably saw palmettos 
repens); sand hills, 1:67. 

Palmetto(s) ‘‘Palmatos’’), dwarf, low, 
little short, small: saw palmetto repens); be- 
tween Spalding’s Lower Store and Halfway Pond, Put- 
nam County, Fla. (n), 1:67, 1:68, 1:69; near Alachua 
Savanna (n), 1:73; swamps St. John’s River (per- 
haps Rhapidophyllum histrix Sabal minor this case), 
1:94; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River 
(n), also Palma, dactylifera minor. 

Palmettos taller leaning: cabbage palmettos 
(Sabal palmetto); along Camp Branch, Putnam County, 
Fla. (n), also Cabbage Trees; Palm(s), 
Palm Tree(s). 

Panax Ginsang: ginseng (Panax the 
Ridge, Ga., 1:51. 

Recorded from Clarke County Harper (1900: 
338). 

Pancratium, sweet: spider lily probably 
least part coronaria) (cf. Conte, 145); 
near Cherokee Corner, Ga., 1:52; Savannah River 
near mouth Tugaloo, 1:55; St. Simon’s Island, 1:60. 

The St. Simon’s Island may have 
been actually Crinum (cf. Travels: 59). 

Pancratium, white robed: spider lily 
along St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. 
Panther, commonly called Tyger: Florida Cougar 

coryt); habits and numbers East Florida, 2:44. 
This animal still called 
Georgia. 

Papaw: Asimina sp.; about Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81. 
Papaw, Wahoo: probably Asimina triloba; lowlands 
Savannah River near Silver Bluff, 
Papaw Anona: this case, probably pawpaw 
triloba); upper Savannah River, also 
Anona. 
Papaya, Indian: Carica papaya; along St. John’s River 

above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. also Carica. 

Papers; dried after hurricane Lake Beresford, 
2:38. 

Paroquet green long tail’d: Carolina Paro- 
quet (Conuropsis carolinensis carolinensis); figured 
Catesby [1730-1748, 11, pl. 11], and recorded trom 
East Florida, 

Patates. See Convolvulus radice 

Patates, Indian: groundnut (Apios americana); the tra- 
ders’ name for the roots this plant, 
Glycine radice 

Pavia scarlet and white flowerd: buckeye (probably 
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lus georgiana); near Broad River, Ga., also 
Aesculus. 

Pea straw ashes; lixivium made of, 2:64. 

Pea Vines: perhaps hog peanut (Amphicarpa bracteata) (cf. 
Gray, 1841: 28; also Harper, 1900: 324, Falcata 
comosa); between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 
Ga., 1:36; the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:40, 1:51; upper 
Savannah River, 1:57. 

Peach(es): Amygdalus persica; orchard Brier Creek, 
Ga., 1:19; Wrightsborough, 1:32; cultivated In- 
dians the Georgia Piedmont, 1:49; used Florida 
Indians for food, 2:61. 

Pears: Pyrus communis; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Pearls; snail eggs likened to, 2:21. 

Pease: probably some introduced species, either English 
peas (Pisum sativum) cowpeas (Vigna catjang) 
Bartram, 1853: 48; Smith, Miss Larsen, 
1939: 58); Indian plantation near 
Fla., 2:17; snail eggs the size of, 2:21; used Florida 
Indians for food, 2:61, 2:65. 

Penguicula’s. See Pinguiculas. 

Percey, Mr., Rector the Orphan House College (near 
Savannah); sermon by, Midway Meeting House, Ga., 
1:4. 

Periwinkles (or snail, employed Bar- 
tram, this term applies primarily Pomacea paludosa; 
food for waterfowl Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:74; 
vast heap shells of, St. John’s River Lake 
Dexter, 1:89; breeding along Suwannee and St. John’s 
Rivers, also Snail(s). 

The principal component the shell mounds along 
the middle course the St. John’s, including the one 
Lake Dexter, Viviparus georgianus, while Pomacea 
present much smaller quantities (H. P.). 

Persicaria: smartweed (Polygonum sp.); the Great 
Ridge, Ga., 1:39; floating islands St. John’s River, 
2:30. 

Persimmon(s) (or Diospyros virginiana; 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:61; compared with 
fruit saw palmetto, 2:65; near Suwannee River, 2:23. 
See also Diospyros. 

Petras (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, rocks; several kinds 
recorded East Florida, 2:60. 

Petrificata (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 153-174): petrified ani- 
mals plants; East Florida, 2:60. 

Pewit black cap flycatcher (cf. Catesby, 
53, pl. 53; Bartram, 1791: 289 bis; Coues, 1875: 348): 
Eastern Phoebe (Sayornis phoebe); winters 
Florida, 2:50. 

Phalaena (‘‘Phalena’’): this case, probably saturniid 
recorded East Florida, 2:56, 2:57. 

The species referred flying about the daytime 
and having cocoons from the branches 
may have been the Tulip-tree Silk-moth (Callo- 
samia The one with cocoons 
sacks baggs placed forks small 
may have been the Cecropia Moth (Samia cecropia). 

Phaseoloides (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 753): American wis- 
teria (Wisteria frutescens) (F. P.); along St. John’s 
River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. 

Phaseolus bean (Phaseolus sp.); between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:11. 

Philadelphia, set sail from, 1:1. 

Phlox: Phlox near Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13; near Deep 
Putnam ounty, Fla., 1:68; west Kanapaha 
2:5. 

Picolata Fort: fort the east side St. John’s River, 
near the site the present Picolata, St. County, 
Fla.; stopped at, 1:65. 


Picolati, the east side the river, twenty miles from St. 
Augustine, remarkable for its ancient fort, built the 
Spaniards, with square tower thirty feet high, and deep 
ditch around it, which now partly filled stone was 
brought from St. Anastatia Island. (Forbes, 1821: 81.) 


trace now left the fort, and its exact location 

has not been determined. 

Pigeons probably Passenger Pigeons 

pistes migratorius); size compared with that Storks, 
2:42. 


Pigs: Sus scrofa var.; carried off Wildcat, 2:44. 

Pike: probably Banded Pickerel 
americanus); Manatee Spring, Fla., 2:18. 

Pilot St. Mary’s River; set over Amelia Island, Fla., 
by, 1:61. 

Pine(s): Pinus spp.; the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39; 
Savannah River, 1:57; agreeable smell from 
pines flower St. John’s Fla., 1:64; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 2:6. 

Pine(s), Hilly, lofty, large tall, long leaved, vast tall: 
for the most part, least, longleaf pine (Pinus palustris) 
north Brier Creek, Ga., 1:20; near Rodman, Putnam 
County, Fla. (n), yielding lumber, turpentine, tar, and 
pitch, 1:67; west Kanapaha Prairie (n), 2:5; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River (n), 2:7; near 
Long Pond, Levy County, 2:28; Eagles building nests in, 

2:46. See also Pine forests; Pine land; Pine Trees. 

Pines, very short and shrubby: perhaps black pines (Pinus 
See also Pine, Swamp. 

Pine, short short leaved: probably shortleaf 
loblolly pine (Pinus taeda); between Silver and 
Fort Moore, C., 1:21; near Suwannee River, Fla., 2:13 
Harper, 1914: 316). 

Pine, Swamp: probably black pine (Pinus serotina); near 
Deep reek, Putnam County, Fla., 1:68. also Pines, 
very short and shrubby. 

Pine forests (or groves): Pinus spp.; south Altamaha 

River, Ga., 1:10; near 1:13; 
County, 1:15; south Brier Creek, 1:17, 1:18, 1:19; 
north Brier Creek, 1:20; between Augusta and 
Wrightsborough, 1:23, 1:24, 1:29, 1:30, 1:36, 1:37; 
southwestern Putnam County, Fla., 1:68, 1:69; near 
Cuscowilla, 1:71; near Alachua Savanna, 1:73, 1:81, 
1:83; along St. John’s River Mount Hope, 1:86, 
Mount Royal, 1:87, Crow’s Bluff, 1:97, near Lamb’s 
Bluff, 1:98, and Lake Beresford, 1:99, 1:100; west 
Long (or Halfway) Pond, Putnam County, 2:2; between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:3, 2:6, 2:7, 
2:8, 2:11, 2:12; odor musk in, 2:4, 2:5; Manatee 
Spring, 2:19; near Suwannee River, 2:20, 2:23, 2:29, 
2:30, 2:32; inhabited the ‘Whooping and 
filled with the clangor birds, 2:42; ponds in, habitat 
frogs, 2:59. 

Pine east side Lake George, Fla., 1:102; be- 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:8; near 
Suwannee River, St. John’s River St. Francis, 

Pine Trees: Pinus spp.; growing hard clay and over- 
turned hurricanes, growing sand and broken 
hurricanes, 1:16; border Alachua Savanna, Fla., 

1:75. See Pines; Pine forests; Pine land. 

near Ga., 1:13. 

Pipe; smoked Creek Indians, 1:30; smoked with ancient 
chief, the White King, and others Talahasochte, 

2:15, 2:16; passed among party Seminoles, 

Pistia: water lettuce (Pistia stratiotes); floating islands 
St. John’s River, Fla., 2:36. 

Pitch; from longleaf pine, 1:67. 
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Plain; vast desert rocky plain, near Cherokee Corner, 
1:52; vast barren plain (perhaps the present 
“Sand between Manatee Spring and Long 
Pond, Levy County, Fla., visited and deseribed, 2:23. 

Plane Tree (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 56, pl. 
56): sycamore (Platanus occidentalis); near Broad River, 
(n), 1:44. 

Plant, most singular aquatic: undetermined; near Cher- 
okee Corner, Ga., 1:52. 

Plant, certain pretty little: possibly “wild 
odoratissima) (cf. Porcher, 1869: 
449-450); possible source musky odor, 

Bartram also refers (vol. 12) species 
“Mimosa” (probably Schrankia) having scent 
musk. 

Plants; arrival specimens from Georgia London, 1:84. 
See also Specimens. 

Plants figures of, bodies Painted People, 
2:68. 

Plantain, common: Planlago major; compared with 
cordata, 1:34. 

Plantain, great: perhaps Plantago cordata; near Cherokee 
Corner, Ga., 1:53. 

Plantago, great Species of: perhaps Plantago cordata 
(though have found modern the Georgia 
Piedmont); between Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, 
Ga., 1:34. 

belonging Governor Tonyn, St. John’s 
River (at the present Green Cove Springs), 1:84; be- 
longing Mr. Tucker, Mount Hope, 1:85; belonging 
Lord Egmont, Mount Royal, 1:86; Indians, near 
also Corn; Indigo; Rice. 

Planters; near Sunbury, Ga., 1:5, 1:6. 

ferus vociferus); Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), 1:73. 
See also 

Plums probably Prunus domes- 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Plum(s) [wild]: spp., probably chiefly 
angustifolia (the Chickasaw plum); between Augusta 
and Wrightsborough, Ga. (n), 1:30; near Buffalo Lick, 
the Great Ridge, Cherokee Corner, 1:51. 

Plums (“Plumbs’’), Chicasaw Cheroke: Prunus angusti- 
folia and sp.; cultivated Indians, 1:49. 

Plums dwarf: Prunus sp.; near Buffalo Lick, 
1:36. 

Plums, Prunus sp.; between Wrightsborough and 
Lick, Ga., 1:33. 

Plum (“Plumb”), Wild: Chickasaw plum (Prunus angusti- 
folia); Indian settlements the Great Ridge, Ga., 

Plumes; heads Seminoles, 2:25, 2:27. 

mandrake (Podophyllum 
along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; between Wrights- 
borough and Buffalo Lick, 1:33. 

Point: presumably the peninsula Florida; few Buffa- 
loes remaining in, 2:44. 

Poison Toxicodendron. 

Pole Cat: Florida Skunk (Mephitis mephitis elongata); not 
uncommon Florida, 2:45. 

Pomegranates Punica granatum; gar- 
den St. John’s River, Fla., 1:62. 

Porpoises probably Bottle-nosed Dolphins 
truncatus) (cf. Kellogg, 1939: 82); East 
2:60. 

Indian plantation near Talahasochte, Fla., 2:17. 

Potatoes, all kinds: doubtless Irish potatoes (Solanum 
tuberosum) and sweet potatoes batatas); 
Ga., 1:12. 


Potato Vines: sweet potatoes 
tatas); killed frost St. John’s River, Fla., 2:41. 

Pottburg: plantation St. John’s River, Fla., probably 
the vicinity the present Arlington, opposite Jack- 
sonville (cf. the present Pottsburg Creek, just south 
Arlington, Jacksonville quadrangle); stayed overnight 
at, 1:62. 

Poultry: carried off 2:44; preyed upon large 
Hawk, 2:47; Chicken Hawk mischievous amongst, 
2:48; young preyed upon Chicken Snake, 2:53; said 
destroyed Rat-catcher snake), 2:53. 

Priest Conjurer; old chief Talahasochte, Fla., 2:16. 

Prinos: Bartram’s usage, apparently equivalent the 
current subgenera Prinos and Prinoides the genus 
Ilex (gallberries, etc.); between Augusta and Wrights- 
borough, Ga., 1:30; St. Simon’s Island, 1:59, 1:60; 
sand hills, 1:67; bay-galls, 1:68; near Alachua Sa- 
vanna, Fla., 1:79; near Silver Glen Spring, 2:40. 

Productions, natural; Florida, 2:1. 

Providence; design by, 1:28. 

Provisions, fresh; Indians hunting for, 1:41. 

Prunus: perhaps hog plum (Prunus umbellata); Beaver- 
dam Creek, Screven County, Ga. (c), 1:17. 

Ptelea (or Catesby, 1730-1748, 
83, pl. 83; Linnaeus, 1753, 118; Gronovius, 1762: 
20): wafer ash (Ptelea trifoliata); between Alachua Sa- 
vanna and Suwannee River, Fla., Manatee Spring 
(c), 2:19; near Suwannee River, 2:23. 

Pulse: various leguminous crop plants; St. 
Island, Ga., 1:59. 

Pumpkins perhaps Seminole pumpkin 
crookneck squash (Cucurbita moschata) Small, 1922, 
and 1933: Indian plantation near Talahasochte, 
2:17; used Florida Indians for food, 2:61. 

Punch; fruit tupelo gum used for, 2:20. 

Purple berried Bay, purple berried. 

Pursimmons. See Persimmons. 

Purslane probably Portulaca sp.; near 
Lick, 

Pyrites (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, 113); East Florida, 2:60. 

Pyrola: this case (where listed among climbing 
vines), perhaps (Pieris 
between Savannah and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11. 

Pyrola: this case (where listed among herbaceous 
plants), undetermined; between Alachua Savanna and 
Suwannee River, 2:11. 


Simon’s 


Quaker Society; Wrightsborough, Ga., settled members 

Quartzum (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, quartz; 
Florida, 2:60. 

Quercus foliis lanciolatis integerrimis glabris Live 
Oak (cf. Gronovius, 1762: 149): live oak (Quercus 
giniana); acorns used Florida Indians for food, 2:64. 


Rabbits chiefly the Eastern Cottontail 
floridanus mallurus); preyed upon Black 
Snake, 2:52. See also Hares. 

Raccoon: Procyon lotor litoreus; St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 
1:60. 

Raspberries Rubus idaeus 
Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 
Rats: probably various native species rats and mice 

(genera Neotoma, Oryzomys, Sigmodon, and 
rather than introduced Old World species (genera Kattus 
and Mus); destroyed with fly poison, 1:8; destroyed 

snakes, 1:82; caught Rat-catcher snake), 2:53. 

Rat catcher: possibly meant for the Gray Chicken Snake 

obsoleta confinis), which, however, does not have 
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the sides bright described and recorded 
from East Florida, 2:53. 

snake this sort, with bright red belly, actually 
did exist Florida Bartram’s day, must now 
extinct. 

Rattle Snake. See Snake, Rattle. 

Red Bay. See Bay, Red. 

Red bird, with black wings Tail: Scarlet Tanager 
ranga migrates through East Florida, 2:50. 

This very likely the earliest record the species 
Florida. 

Red bird, Crested: Florida Cardinal (Richmondena car- 
dinalis East Florida (n), 2:50. 

Red bird, Summer: Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra ru- 
bra); East Florida, 2:50. 

Red Cedar. See Cedar, Red. 

Red Oak(s). See Oak(s), Red. 

Reed: this case, probably small cane (Arundinaria 
tecta); used harpoon for striking fish, also 
Cane(s). 

Reeds: this case, undetermined; along Suwannee and St. 
John’s Rivers, Fla., 2:21. 

Reedy Island: Delaware River opposite Port 
Penn, Del.; anchored near, 1:1. 

Reptiles; food for waterfowl Alachua Savanna, 
1:74; fed upon Whooping Crane, 1:96, and King 
Vulture, 2:49. 

perhaps lapsus for Rapuntium, synonym 
Lobelia (q. v.); St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:59. 

Cherokee Corner, Ga., 1:52. 

large rose flowerd: lesser rose-bay (Rhodo- 
dendron minus); Savannah River near 
Tugaloo (c), also Chamaerhododendros. 

Ribbon Snake. See Snake, Ribbon. 

Rice: Oryza sativa (fig. 36); rice plantations Liberty 
County, Ga., 1:6, 1:7; finest rice lands Georgia 
Turtle River, 1:10; rice plantation Broughton Island, 
1:58; hammock land near Cuscowilla, Fla., too high for, 
1:71; marshes St. John’s River looking fit for, 1:95; 
repast of, 1:97, 2:11; Indian plantation near 
hasochte, 2:17; exchanged with Indians for Deer, 2:22; 
Marsh Hawks chasing Rice Birds away from, 2:47. 

Rice bird. See Ortulan. 

Ridge, Great: dividing the waters the Savannah from 
those the Oconee, the Georgia Piedmont; Buffalo 
Lick the foot of, 1:33, 1:37; Col. Barnet’s party con- 
tinuing up, 1:38, 1:40, 1:47; vegetation and soil of, 1:39 
1:49; spacious forest on, 1:51. 

Rivers; passing beneath bed limestone Florida, 2:9. 

Robin fieldfare: Eastern Robin 
migratorius migratorius), with perhaps some admixture 
the Southern Robin (7. achrusterus); winters 
Florida, 2:50. 

Robinia, Rose flowerd: rose acacia (Robinia hispida); 
tween Augusta and Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:30; the 
Great Ridge, 1:49; Broad River, 1:50. 

Robinia, white flowerd (or sweet flowering’’): 
black locust (Robinia the Great Ridge, 
1:40, 1:49, 1:51; near Broad River, 1:44. 

Rock: Rockfish (Roccus saxatilis); East Florida, 2:60. 

Rolle founder Villa Rolle (or Rolles- 
town Charlotia), the east side St. John’s River 
midway between the present East Palatka and San 
Mateo, Putnam County, Fla.; houses and stock belong- 
to, also Villa Rolle. 


Lord Rolle obtained grant land the St. John’s, which 
named Charlotia. ‘To this place transported nearly 
three hundred miserable females, who were picked about the 
object was reform them, and make 


them good members society. They all died few 
(J. Williams, 1837: 188.) 

The plantation Lord Rolles, deserted some fourscore years 
since, now overgrown with pines foot diameter (Brinton, 
1859: 173). 


almost all kinds used Florida Indians for food, 
2:65. 

Rudbeckias: cone-flowers (Rudbeckia spp.); spiders having 
dens in, 2:56. 

Rum; sold Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31. 

Runner; from the Creek Nation, 1:84, 1:85. 

Rushes: undetermined; Alachua Savanna, Fla., 


Sage, cardinal spear herbacea) (cf. Tra- 
vels: 162, 164); near Silver Glen Spring, Fla., 2:40. 

floating islands St. John’s River, Fla., 2:36. 

Sail; canoe, 1:63, and boat St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:88. 

St. Augustine without the the oldest 
city the United States, settled the Spaniards 
1565, and situated Matanzas Sound, opposite Anas- 
tasia Island, the present St. John’s County, Fla.; 
departure Mr. for, 1:62; Indian chiefs in, 1:63, 
1:66; distance Rollestown from, 1:66; Indian runner 
setting off for, 1:85; fleeing to, 2:36; Spaniards 
at, 2:63, 2:66, 2:67. 

descriptions the old town, see Bartram (1942: 
78, figs. 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 37), Stork (1769: 7-9), 
Schoepf (1911, 226-251), Forbes (1821: 84-89), Fair- 
banks (1858), and Reynolds (1885). 

St. Catherine’s Island: the coast Liberty 
County, Ga.; opposite Sunbury, 1:5. 

This island was not visited Bartram, despite the 
The one actually visited was Colonel’s Island. 

St. John’s River (or “River St. Johns” St. Juane 
the largest river (about 350 miles long) within 
the confines Florida, arising Brevard and Osceola 
Counties, flowing approximately northward, more less 
paralleling the Coast, and discharging the 
Atlantic near Jacksonville; vessel bound for, 1:58; chest 
stored island in, 1:61; passage to, 1:61, 1:62; voyage 
the river, from the mouth Spalding’s Lower Store, 
1:62 1:66; narrow and deep Rollestown, 1:65; voy- 
age down the river, from Spalding’s Lower Store 
Governor plantation and return, 1:84; voyage 
the river, from Spalding’s Lower Store Blue Springs 
and return, 1:102; limestone banks of, 1:90; 
overflowing adjacent marshes spring, 1:95; width and 
depth below Huntoon Island, 1:98; 
along, 2:21; second voyage the river, from Spalding’s 
Lower Store Lake Beresford and return, 2:33 
Southern Bullfrog marshes of, 2:59. 

St. Juane River, St. John’s River. 

St. Juane River, Suwannee River, flowing out 
Okefinokee Swamp, Ga., across northern Florida, and 
into Suwannee Sound, Gulf Mexico; supposed outlet 
Alachua Sink, 1:80; projected journey traders to, 
1:84, 1:100; traders going to, 2:1; streams between 
Alachua Savanna and this river, 2:8, 2:9; arrival 
this river, 2:13; fish caught in, 2:17; 
proposed trip river’s mouth, 2:17; short trip down 
the river, 2:17 2:19; crossing Talahasochte, 2:20, 
2:21; snails breeding along, 2:21; proper place for settle- 
ment, 2:32. 

St. Mary’s River: arising the southeastern corner 
Okefinokee Swamp, Ga., forming part the boundary 
between Georgia and Florida, and discharging into the 
Atlantic between Cumberland and Amelia Islands; pilot 
of, 1:61. 
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St. Simon’s Island: coastal island Georgia, between 
Darien and Brunswick (cf. Stevens, 1847, map facing 
186; Mrs. Cate, arrival at, and descrip- 
tion of, 1:59; departure from, 1:60. 

St. Sound: situated between St. Simon’s and 
Islands and Brunswick, Ga.; adjacent Brunswick and 
Turtle River, 1:10, 1:11. 

Salt; sold Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31. 

Sambucus (or either common elder (Sam- 
canadensis) Georgia] southern elder 
simpsonit) between Wrightsborough and 
Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:33; about Alachua Savanna, Fla. 
(n), 1:81; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee 
River, 2:11; along St. John’s River above Lake Dexter, 
2:35. See also 

Sand hills; near Ebenezer, Ga., 1:12; 
Putnam County, Fla., 1:67, 1:69; sources streams, 
between Halfway Pond and Lochloosa Creek, 1:70; 
about Blue Springs, 1:100; Long (Halfway) Pond, 
2:1; between Alachua Savanna and River, 
2:6, near Suwannee River, 2:29. 

Saplings: probably young pines between 
Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:11. 

this day, southeastern Georgia, the term sapling 
generally applied pines only. 

Saratula. See Serratula. 

Sassafras (‘‘Sasafras’’): Sassafras albidum; south side 
Brier Creek, Ga., 1:18; St. Simon’s Island, 1:60. 

Satureja, apparent species Gronovius, 1762: 88, 
90): probably some species mint Lamiaceae) 
Broad River, Ga., 1:50. 

Savanna(s) grassy areas, more less level 
and moist, sometimes treeless, but the Bartrams’ 
usage evidently including the more open type pine 
barrens; along Turtle River, Ga., 1:10; 
1:13, 1:14; Sereven County, 1:15; south 
side Brier Creek, 1:17, 1:18, 1:19; near Augusta, 1:25; 
between Augusta and Wrightsborough, 1:30; St. 
Simon’s Island, 1:60; sources Coastal Plain rivers, 
1:67, 1:68; southwestern Putnam County, Fla., 1:68, 
1:69; between Halfway Pond and Cuscowilla, 1:70, 1:71; 
near Alachua Savanna, 1:81, 1:83; along the St. John’s 
near Mount Royal, 1:87, and near Hawkinsville, 1:97; 
west Long (Halfway) Pond, 2:2; camp extensive 
and beautiful savanna (the present Kanapaha Prairie, 
miles southwest Alachua Savanna), 2:4; 
certain plant abundant in, 2:5; between Alachua 
Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:6, 2:7, 2:8, 2:11, 2:12; 
near Suwannee River, 2:13, 2:22, 2:23, 2:25, 2:29, 2:32; 
near Oldtown Hammock, 2:21; about Long Pond, Levy 
County, 2:24, 2:28; inhabited the 
2:42; set fire Florida, 2:49; inhabited various 
frogs, also Alachua Savanna. 

Savannahs [an Indian See Indians— 

Savannah Ga.: the principal 
seaport (and Bartram’s time the capital) Georgia, 
situated the Savannah River near its mouth; plan 
to, 1:3; arrival at, and departure from, 1:4; men- 
tioned, 1:6; arrival at, 1:11; return to, and set off from, 
1:58; seat government removed to, 1:59. 

contemporary accounts Savannah, see Bar- 
tram (1942: 29-31) and Brahm (1849: pl. [2]). 

Savannah River: formed the 
junction the Tugaloo and Seneca Rivers between Hart 
County, Ga., and Anderson County, C., and thence 
the Atlantic constituting the boundary between the 
two states; stream tributary to, 1:14; Brier Creek 
tributary of, 1:19; crossed Silver Bluff, 1:20; former 
site Fort Moore on, 1:21; crossed Fort Moore, 1:22; 
Augusta and navigation farther up, 1:22; Little 


River tributary of, 1:31; waters divided from those 
the Oconee the Great Ridge, 1:33; course from 
Cherokee Corner to, 1:38; heads branches of, 
1:47; camp branch of, 1:54; arrival at, mouth 
Tugaloo River, 1:54; shores, islands, and width near 
mouth the Tugaloo, 1:55, 1:56; return down the river 
Augusta, 1:56. 

Sage. See Sage, Scarlet. 

Schistus (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, presumably schist: 
Florida, 2:60. 

Schooner; arriving Cumberland from St. John’s 
River, also Boat; Vessel(s). 

various species bivalve mollusks 
the genus Pecten; East Florida, 2:60. 

Scorpion, about inches long, olive-colored: probably Cen- 
truroides hentzi (N. B., B., G., and 
described and recorded East Florida, 2:54. 

Scorpion, about inches long, dark reddish brown 
color: probably the (Mastigoproctus gigan- 
teus) (N. B., W.): described and recorded East 
Florida, 2:54. 

Sea; flux and reflux the, 2:46. 

Sea Islands, Georgia; bathing and sporting on, 1:5; one 
(Colonel’s Island, Liberty County) visited, 1:5, 1:6. 

Sea shells. Shells, Sea. 

Sea trout. See Trout, Sea. 

Sedge: undetermined; shore St. John’s River, Fla., 
1:63; Lake George, 1:101. 

Seminoles. and Seminoles. 

Senecio (Senecio sp.); along Brier 
Creek, Ga., 1:19. 

1753, 860; Gronovius, 1762: 122): sea myrtle 
groundsel tree (Baccharis halimifolia); along St. John’s 
River above Lake Dexter, Fla., 2:35. 

Sepulchres, Indian country 

Serratula (cf. Linnaeus, 1753, 
816-820; Gronovius, 1762: 116): probably button 
snakeroot (Liatris sp.); along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; 
the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51. 

Settlement; ancient Spanish, Oldtown Hammock, 
2:21; proper place for, Suwannee River section 
Florida, 2:32. For Indian see Indian coun- 
try 

Shark: any one various species the subclass 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Sheep: aries; Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:32. 

Sheepshead (‘‘Sheephead”’): marine fish, Archosargus pro- 
batocephalus; East Florida, 2:60. 

Shells; pieces thrown Manatee Spring, Fla., and 
its banks, 2:18; heaps (here consisting chiefly 
parus georgianus) St. John’s River St. Francis, Fla., 

Shells, Sea; St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:59; limestone 
west Halfway Pond, Fla., 1:70, and west Alachua 
Savanna, 2:3. 

Shell (or (or St. John’s River 
near its mouth, 1:62, Mount Hope, 1:85, and 
Mosquito Grove, 1:95; oranges growing on, 2:63. 

Shell fish; great variety East Florida, 2:60. 

Shrub, very beautiful, with long loose spikes sweet 
white flowers: apparently the very rare shrub small 
tree, racemosa; the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:53. 

There discrepancy the stated number stamens 
(which should eight) and the remark that the 
species evergreen. Otherwise Bartram’s description 
and his drawing the British Museum 
reproduced herewith fig. 10) fit the species very 
exactly. 

the identification correct, the record particu- 
larly interesting and important the first one 
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tia. ‘The species was next found (apparently Elliott) 
near Waynesboro, Burke County, Ga., and was named 
Muhlenberg 1813, but the first valid description 
was published Elliott 1818 (1: 448), years after 
Bartram’s discovery. Apparently all the few other 
known stations are the Coastal Plain, the northern- 
most ones being the Fall-Line Sand Hills 
miles west Augusta, Ga., and Hamburg, Aiken 
County, Owing the confusion the present 
part Bartram’s journal, his locality cannot stated 
exactly, but was doubtless Madison one the 
adjacent counties, least miles inland from the Fall 
Line. Furthermore, Bartram’s note the capsule 
constitutes apparently the only record the discovery 
this part the plant the wild For further 
information, see Harper (1902) and Coker and 
Totten (1934: 338-340). 

Shrubs, curious, Salt Springs, Fla.: quite probably the 
yellow anise parviflorum), discovered here 
William Bartram January 24, 1766 (cf. Bartram, 
1769: 24, and 1942: 45, 74, 105); collected, 2:34. See 
also Shrub, noble sweet-scented. 

Shrub, very curious, with olive-shaped leaves and large 
oval yellow fruit: oil-nut (Pyrularia pubera); near Broad 
River, Ga., 1:43; abundant the Great Ridge (c), 1:53. 

Apparently the original discovery this 
doubtless the same the Nut’’ Moses 
Marshall, identified Darlington (1849: 581) 
Pyrularia. 

Shrub, very curious, with nettlelike leaves, orange 
flowers, and azure berries: lantana (Lantana camara) 
Mount Royal, Fla., 1:87. 

Shrub, very curious Little: yellowroot (Xanthorrhiza sim- 
plicissima) (F. between Wrightsborough and 
Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:35. 

Apparently the original discovery this plant. 

Shrub, little (or procumbent), with 
flowers and prickly capsules: sandbur spathu- 
lata) (R. H.); west Long (or Halfway) Pond, Fla., 
2:2; between Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, 2:6. 

Shrub, noble sweet-scented, bearing golden clusters 
flowers: yellow anise parviflorum) Silver Glen 
Spring, Fla., also Shrubs, curious. 

Silk; culture Ebenezer, Ga., 1:12. 

Silver Bluff, C.: site Galphin’s store, Fort Galphin 
(J. Bartram, 1942: 25, 26, figs. 12, 13), the 
Savannah River near the mouth Hollow Creek 
ley” Creek the Augusta quadrangle), dozen miles 
below Augusta, Ga.; arrived at, 1:20. 

Silver Bluff believed the site Cofitachequi, 
one the important Indian towns Soto’s line 
march 1540 (cf. Swanton al., 1939: 283). 

Silverfish: probably Southern Golden Shiner Roach 
(Notemigonus crysoleucas boscii), Manatee Spring, 
Fla. (c), 2:18; East Florida (c), 2:60. 

the original description this fish (Cuvier and 
Valenciennes, 1844, 17: 232), Bosc quoted having 

heard the common name Carolina. 

Silver gorget, mirror, and cross; Seminole chief, 2:27. 

Singing Indians Talahasochte, Fla., 2:15, 2:16, 2:22. 

Sink, [Alachua]:.a basin the northeastern side the 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., where the waters the savanna 
collect and sink underground; journey to, and descrip- 
tion of, 1:76 1:81; opinion Indians traders 

1:80. 

Sink, deep: the southeastern slope Colclough Hill, 
about miles south Gainesville, Fla., and mile 
northwest the mputh Sweetwater Branch (Arre- 

_dondo visited, 1:79. 

Sink(s): natural depressions hollows limestone regions, 
Many cases communicating with subterranean water- 


courses; sinks about Alachua Savanna, Fla., described, 
1:79; lake Kanapaha Prairie, 2:4; 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, described, 
2:8 2:11; replacing brooks carrying off surface wa- 
ter, 2:8, 2:9; country inundated waters gushing out 
sinks, 2:9, 2:10; near Suwannee River, 2:13, 2:23, 2:29, 
2:31; near Long Pond, Levy County, 2:27, 2:28. 

Sium (or probably water parsley (Sium suave); 
the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39, 1:51. 

Skates various species the genus Raja; 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Skins; Indian horses packed with, 2:23; used Creeks for 
clothing, 2:67. 

Slavery; aborigines Florida carried into, 2:68. 

Smilax aspera nodosa China Root vulgo (cf. Lin- 
naeus, 1753, 1031): one more species catbrier 
(Smilax), perhaps chiefly bona-nox (S. pseudo-china) 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:62. 

“The large roots some our native species 
Smilax| furnished red flour the aborigines, which 
was called Conti Chatee, meaning red (Small, 
1869: 

Snail(s) (or least most the following 
cases, Pomacea paludosa; food for waterfowl 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:74; fed upon Wood Ibis, 
1:96; multitudes laying eggs along Suwannee and St. 
John’s Rivers, and eggs affording food for fish and young 
Alligators, 2:21; rivers East Florida, 
also Periwinkles, and next entry. 

Snails (or species undetermined; snail shells 
component limestone, 1:89; sorts small land 
snails East Florida, 2:60. 

Snakes; preyed upon Black Hawk and Swallow-tailed 
Kite, 2:48, King Vulture, 2:49, and Black Snake, 
2:52. See also Viper. 

Snake, Black Coach Whip: color phase the Coachwhip 
(Coluber flagellum flagellum); described and recorded 
East Florida, also Snake, Coach-whip. 

Bull, Thunderer, commonly called horn snake: 
Florida Pine Snake (Pituophis (cf. Harper, 
1940: 718-720); and recorded East Florida, 
also Snake, Thunder. 

Snake, Coach-whip, usually called White Snake (ef. 
Catesby, 54, pl. 54): Coachwhip (Coluber 
flagellum flagellum) (fig. 42); described and recorded 
East Florida, also Snake, Black Coach Whip. 

The following notes accompany Bartram’s drawing 
present publication: 


head neck deep redish brown colour marked darker 
spots represented the Figure, the whole body dirty 
white ash the belly white, the eyes large having 
gold Irids. are upwards Six feet length 
about Inch the thickest part the the Tail 
long slender from the much resembling coach 
whip. they run fast are found the Sand hill 


Bartram further describes the species separate 
list his drawings (p. 13) the British Museum: 


Head Neck dark brown with mixture yellow, all the 
part his body white, except upperside which 
light cream colour. 

Snake, Glass (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 59, pl. 59): leg- 
less lizard, Ophisaurus ventralis; near mouth Tugaloo 
River, Ga., East Florida, 2:52. 

Snake, Great Black (cf. Catesby, 48, pl. 48): 
Black Snake (Coluber constrictor constrictor); described 
and recorded East Florida, 2:52. 
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Snake, Great Chicken: Four-lined Chicken Snake (/:laphe 
Florida, and compared size with the “Rat 
2:53. 

diagnostic. 

Snake, Green: Rough Green Snake (Opheodrys aestivus) 
and recorded East Florida, 2:53. 

Snake, horn. See Snake, Bull. 

Snakes, large, with black and white spots, and making 
loud hissing noise: Florida Pine Snakes (Pituophis me- 
near Alachua Savanna, Fla., also 
Snake, Bull; Snake, Thunder; and comments under the 
next entry. 

Snakes, large, yellow, with red belly, and destroying vermin 
Travels: 275, bottom): 
which, however, not have red belly; near Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., 1:82. 

accounts this and certain other snakes 
appear somewhat confused, had mixed the 
characters more than one species. the present 
evidently observed two species. 

The first one, black white and making 
loud hissing was doubtless the Florida Pine 
Snake (Pituophis melanoleucus (Daudin) mugitus 
1940), although this snake brown and white rather 
than black and white. would very likely re- 
treat holes the Gopher dry 

The other, “dirty Yellow” color, was presumably 
identical with the “Great Chicken the present 
manuscript (vol. 53) and with the 
the Travels The longitudinal stripes men- 
tioned the last two places identify this species the 
Chicken Snake quadrivittata quadri- 
although does not have red 

This day’s observations snakes are related again 
the Travels (p. the there 
obviously meant cover only one species, may 
regarded somewhat the main may 
apply the Florida Pine Snake, Barbour suggests 
(1940), but the dirty ash color the dorsum 
reddish belly are hardly proper characters for this snake. 

Snake, pretty little, with dark reddish brown spots: prob- 
ably young Four-lined Chicken Snake 
Roger Conant) (fig. 36); and recorded 
Florida, 2:53. 

Snake, Rattle: Crotalus sp.; color compared with that 
young Alligator, 1:93. 

Snake, Rattle, great: evidently includes both the Diamond- 
back Rattler (Crotalus adamanteus) (fig. 41) and the 
Canebrake Rattler horridus (cf. Ca- 
tesby, 1730-1748, 41, pl. 41); Florida, 2:51; 
compared with Moceasin, 2:51, 2:52; over- 
come and swallowed Black Snake, 2:52. 

Snake, Rattle, little, ground Rattle snakes 
Catesby, 42, pl. 42): Florida Ground Rat- 
corded Florida, 2:51. 

Snake, Ribbon: probably Coral Snake fulvius 
fulvius); described and recorded Florida, 2:52. 
Snake, small water, small species the Mocazin: prob- 
ably the Florida Banded Water-snake (Natrix sipedon 

pictiventris); East Florida, 2:52. 

Snake, Thunder: Florida Pine Snake (Pituophis melanoleu- 
cus) (cf. Harper, 1940: 718-720); compared size with 
Great Chicken Snake, also Snake, Bull. 


Snakes, wampum probably Milk Snakes 
(Lampropeltis triangulum 2:53. 

Snake, White. Snake, Coach-whip. 

Snow bird Travels: 291): Slate-colored Junco (Junco 
hyemalis hyemalis); not coming south East Florida 
the sea coast Georgia, 2:50. 

Solidago: goldenrod (Solidago sp.); Manatee Spring, 
2:19; floating islands St. John’s River, 2:36. 

South Carolina: gentlemen of, owning rice lands Turtle 
River, Ga., 1:10; planted the English, 2:66; Indians 
the lower parts of, 2:66; Charleston, 2:67. 

Spalding, stores Florida, with 
headquarters St. Simon’s Island, Ga.; visit with, 
1:59; his stores and traders Florida plundered 
Indians, 1:59; advice and letters from, 1:60. 

Spalding was born Perthshire, Scotland, 1734, 
and emigrated Charleston, C., 1763, 
when Spain ceded Florida Great Britain, 
lished trading posts there and was appointed member 
the Colonial Council for that the 
Revolution refused bear arms against the mother 
country and removed Florida, but after the war 
returned St. Simon’s. 1787, planting seed from 
the West Indies, was instrumental establishing the 
sea-island cotton industry wife 
was Margery McIntosh (1754-1818), sister Bar- 
tram’s friend and companion, John only 
son was Thomas Cate, 1930: 123- 
124.) 

Spalding extended substantial assistance well 
hospitality Bartram his journeys and from 
Florida Travels: 96, letter August 
15, 1773, which recommended Bartram 
friendship Charles his agent the Lower 
Store the St. John’s, preserved the Historical 
More than forty years later the pleasant relations be- 
tween Bartram and the Spalding family were recalled 
letter written the botanist William Baldwin (in 
Darlington, 1843: 232) from Darien May 30, 1817: 


paid visit, this evening, Mrs. Spalding, widow 
Spalding, the brother Thos. Spalding, 
the great Sugar Planter, Sapelo. ‘This venerable old lady 
requested present her best respects Bartram,— 
whom she well remembers, when, days yore, travelled 
Florida.—She says that his account the Alligators not 


Spaniard(s); settling between Alachua Savanna and Su- 
wannee River, Fla., and killed Indians, 2:11; Yama- 
sees seeking protection of, 2:36; introducing oranges 
into Florida, 2:63; joined the Yamasees, 2:66; oppos- 
ing the Creeks, 2:67; alliance Creeks 
against, 2:67; aborigines Florida conquered by, and 
few carried Cuba by, 2:68. 

Spaniel dog: Canis familiaris var.; compared size with 
Ocelot, 2:44. 

Spanish settlement; Oldtown Hammock, Fla., 2:21. 

Sparrows various undetermined Fringillidae; 
floating islands St. John’s River, Fla., 2:36; several 
species wintering East Florida, 2:50. 


Spatum (cf. Linnaeus, 1768, apparently spar 


(any various non-metallic minerals); Florida, 
2:60. 

Specimens Georgia plants, 1:53; arrival 
London, 1:84; new plants collected trip 
Suwannee River, Fla., 2:32; new plants lost hurri- 
cane Lake Beresford, 2:38; roots and seeds collected 
Salt Springs, 2:34, Lake Beresford, 2:38, and 
Drayton’s Island, 2:40. 
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Spiders; pursued Green Snake, 2:53. 

Spiders, three four sorts, having their dens large 
flowers: members one more several groups 
spiders, not definitely determinable (S. B.); East 
Florida, 2:55, 2:56. 

Spider, great Yellow black streaked: probably the Silk 
Spider (Nephila clavipes) (S. B.); described and re- 
corded East Florida, 2:54, 2:55. 

Spider, another kind much like the great Yellow black 
streaked Spider, but not long legged: quite likely one 
the common species Argiope, possibly large 
Aranea (S. B.); described and recorded 
Florida, 2:55. 

Spider, Tiger one the large jumping spiders 
(family Salticidae) (S. B.); described and recorded 
East Florida, 2:55. 

Sponge; East Florida, 2:60. 

Spoon, great wooden family; Talahasochte, Fla., 2:16. 

Springs, vast, very excellent cool water: the present 
Blue Springs Beaverdam Creek Screven County, 
Ga. (Hilltonia quadrangle); visited and described, 1:17. 

Described previously John Bartram (1767: 168; 
1942: 27, 65, fig. 14), and subsequently William Bar- 
tram 461). 

Spring, very amazing large: Blue Springs (fig. 25), 
the east side St. John’s River, miles west Orange 
City, Volusia County, Fla.; visited and described, 1:100. 

Described previously John Bartram (1769: 12; 
1942: 40, 71), and subsequently William Bartram 
(Travels: 

Spring, vast, miles from Lake George: Salt Springs 
(fig. 32), arising just east Lake Kerr, Marion County, 
(map Ocala National Forest, 1938); visited and 
described, 2:33, 2:34. 

Described previously John Bartram (1769: 
1942: 74), and subsequently William Bartram 
(Travels: 160-168) and André Michaux (1889: 36). 


Square; Amelia Island, Fla., 1:61; open, Cuscowilla, 


Squashes: Cucurbita sp.; Indian plantation near Tala- 
hasochte, Fla., 2:17; used Florida Indians for food, 
2:17. 

Squirrels chiefly Southern Gray Squirrels 
carolinensis carolinensis); preyed upon Black 
Snake, 2:52. 

Stables; resort ‘‘Rat snake), 2:53. 

Stapelia: possibly this case lapsus for Staphylea (q. v.); 
the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:51. 

Staphylea (or “Staphyllea’’): addernut 
folia); the Great Ridge, Ga. (c), 1:39, 1:51; about 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81. 

Since this species unknown Florida the present 
time, the record from the vicinity the Alachua Sa- 
vanna may have been due confusion with Ptelea 
trifoliata, which does grow there. 

Starling Red winged (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 
13, pl. 13): chiefly the Florida Redwing 
phoeniceus with probably some admixture 
the Eastern Redwing (A. (cf. Howell, 
1932: 427, fig. 65); East Florida, 2:49. 

Station Tree. Tree, Station. 

Stewart. See Stuart. 

Stewartia (or silky camellia 
malachodendron) (cf. Catesby, appendix: 
13, pl. 13) mountain came pentagyna Mala- 
chode pentagynum)—the records from the Coastal 
Plain pertaining the former, but those the 
Georgia Piedmont (Great Ridge and Broad River) per- 
haps the latter; along Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19; 
the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:51; near Broad River, 1:46; 


about Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:79, 1:81. also next 
entry. 

Stewartia, new species of: camellia (Stewartia 
pentagyna Malachodendron pentagynum); near Broad 
River, Ga., also preceding entry. 

This was apparently the original discovery the 
present species, named L’Heritier 1785. 

Stinging flies Flies, stinging. 

Stingray various species the genera Dasya- 
tis and Amphotistius; East Florida, 2:60. 

Stockading; about houses St. John’s River protection 
against Indians, 1:62. 

Stone for building; plenty near Suwannee River, Fla., 2:32. 

Store(s); trader Talahasochte, Fla., 2:16; skins 
Buffaloes and Deer brought stores East Florida 
Indians, 2:44. 

Store, Lower (or simply ‘‘Store’’): located 
the present Stokes Landing, the west side St. 
John’s River, miles southwest Palatka, Fla.; arrival 
at, 1:66; return to, from Alachua Savanna, 1:83; return 
to, from upper St. John’s, 1:100 1:102; set off from, 
for Suwannee River, 2:1; set off from Talahasochte 
return to, 2:22; return to, 2:32; roots and seeds sent to, 
2:34; set off for, from Upper Store, 2:39; 
2:41. 

Store, Upper (or Indian 
simply located the present Astor, the 
west side St. John’s River Lake County, Fla.; 
arrival at, 1:88, 1:89; Indians after 
traders had left, 1:89; return to, from upper St. John’s, 
1:101, 2:39; stayed at, 2:34; duplicate specimens 
plants left at, 2:38. 

Stork(s): Whooping Cranes (Grus americana); Halfway 
Pond, Putnam County, Fla., 1:70; Alachua Savanna, 
1:73, 1:76; continual flights of, St. John’s River 
November, 2:41, 2:42; of, 2:42; vast flights 
of, East Florida, also species of. 

These constitute some the most definite records 
have concerning the former occurrence Florida this 
vanishing species. They are corroborated Simmons 
(1822: 100), who briefly describes the species and applies 
Seminole name (Wortola differing from the 
name for the Florida Sandhill Crane (Wortola Lacha). 
refers the latter (as Florida and Georgia resi- 
dents today) the measure- 
ments given Bartram considerably exceed 
corded Howell (1932: 196). 

Bartram’s diagram the flight maneuvers repro- 
duced figure For further accounts the spiral 
circling flight, see Bent (1927: 

Storm; violent, off Delaware Capes, 1:1, also 
Hurricane. 

Streams. See Brooks. 

Stuart. John: Colonial 
Indian Affairs, with headquarters Charleston, 
conference with, 1:3, See also Superintendent. 

Stuart was bern about 1700 and died March 25, 
1779. was one the most important Colonial offi- 
cials the South. was much esteemed the In- 
dians, and was good friend the Bartrams, but was 
Tory the Revolution, and was obliged flee Charles- 
ton 1775. His residence Charleston, built before 
1772 the corner Orange and Streets, still 
preserved fine condition; one the few Charleston 
residences remaining from that period. 

further biographical details, see Bartram 
103-104); also comments volume pages the 
present manuscript. 

Sugar; sold Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31; contee sweet- 
ened with, 2:62. 
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Sugar cane: Saccharum officinarum; marshes St. John’s 
River looking fit for, 1:95. 

Sulphur; Blue Springs smelling of, 1:100. 

Sumach (or Rhus sp.; between Wrights- 
borough and Buffalo Lick, Ga., the Great Ridge, 

transition from summer autumn St. John’s 
River, 2:41. 

Sunbury (or seaport near the mouth 
the Midway (or Medway) River, Liberty County, Ga.; 
set out for, from Savannah, 1:4; arrival at, and descrip- 
tion of, 1:5; left, 1:6. 

one time Sunbury rivaled Savannah, but now 
one the Georgia, including only two 
three inhabited houses (cf. Jones, 1878: 
Harden, 1913, 149-150). 

Sun fish: probably either Lepomis sp. the Warmouth 
(Chaenobryttus gulosus (Cuvier) Ch. coronarius (Bar- 
tram)) Harper, salt and brackish waters 
Florida, 2:60. 

one the names applied the War- 
mouth the Travels (p. 153). 

Sunflower(s): spp.; the Great Ridge, Ga., 
St. Simon’s Island, 1:60; west Kanapaha 
Prairie, Fla., 2:5; spiders having dens in, 2:56. 

John waited on, Augusta, Ga., 1:23; advice 
of, also Stuart, John. 

Surveyors appointed the Governor [of 
1:26; setting out from Augusta, 1:27; Buffalo 
Lick, 1:38; encroaching Indians’ rights, 1:50; setting 
course from the Mark’t Tree, 1:50, 1:51; marking 
Line Tree, 1:55. 

Swan: Whistling Swan (Cygnus columbianus); not coming 
far south Florida, 2:51. 

Sweet Gale: ordinarily gale, but not possibly that 
species Florida, where some other Myrica may have 
been intended; bay-galls, 1:68. 

Sweet Gum: ridge about 
Alachua Savanna, Fla. (n), See 
Ambar. 

Syringa: this case, undetermined; between Savannah 
and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11. 

this case, probably Philadelphus sp.; between 
Wrightsborough and Buffalo Lick, Ga., 1:33. 


Talahasochte: Indian town the east bank Suwan- 
nee River, miles northwest Chiefland, Levy 
County, Fla., probably what now known 
Clay Landing”; arrival, population, conference, and 
entertainment at, 2:13 2:16; feast bear ribs for 
warriors and hunters at, 2:15, 2:16; revisited traders, 
2:25; trader leaving the Alligator Hole for 
hasochte the time deluge, 2:30. 

Tallow nuts. See Lime(s), wild. 

Taniers: taro (Caladium colocasia) related species; used 
Florida Indians for food, 2:63. 

Tar; from longleaf pine, 1:67. 

Tent; used St. John’s River, Fla., 1:90. 

Terrapins various species turtles; food 
King Vulture, 2:49. 

Terrapin Little land: Florida Box Turtle 
(Terrapene bauri); East Florida, 2:51. 


Terrapin Nelson’s Terrapin 


(Pseudemys nelsoni); Florida, 2:51. 
Tetragonotheca Linnaeus, 1753, 
903; Gronovius, 1762: 128): pineland ginseng (Tetra- 
about Alachua Savanna, 
1:81. 
Thistles, with crimson and white flowers: Cirsium sp.; near 
Deep Creek, Putnam County, Fla., 1:68. 


Thrush, Fox cold. (cf. Catesby, 1730-1748, 28, pl. 28): 


Brown (Toxostoma rufum); East Florida, 

Thrush, small golden crown: Oven-bird auro- 
capillus); winters Florida, 2:50. 

Thunder; near Augusta, Ga., 1:25; near Cherokee Corner, 
1:53; bellowing Alligators likened to, 1:92, 1:93; 


hurricane Beresford, Fla., cleaving the 


air Bald likened to, 2:46. 

Thunderer. See Snake, Bull. 

Tide; St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 1:60; near mouth St. 
John’s River, Fla., 1:62. 

Tiger Panther. 

Tilia basswood (probably Tilia pubescens); be- 
tween Alachua Savanna and Suwannee River, Fla. (n), 

painted leaf (Poinsettia 
heterophylla) (B. Amelia Island, Fla., 1:61. 

Toads. See Frogs, land. 

Tobacco pouches; Ocelot skins used for, 2:44. 

Tolo big Bay: Indian name for southern mag- 
nolia (Magnolia grandiflora); Manatee Spring, Fla., 
2:19, 

Tomahawk Creek Indian chief, 1:30. 

Tonyn, Governor indigo planta- 
tion belonging to, St. John’s River, also 
(Governor [of East 

1774, Colonel Tonyn arrived 
(Forbes, 1821: His plantation was 
the site the present Green Cove Springs (De Brahm’s 
map East Florida, 

great Land, called Gopher: Gopher Turtle (Go- 
pherus polyphaemus); Florida (n), 2:51. 

For the spelling the specific name, see Harper (1940: 
694). 

Tortoise, muskey: one more several species 
Musk Turtles the genera Sternotherus and Kinosternon 
(cf. Carr, 1940: East Florida, 2:51. 

Tortoise, great soft shell: Southeastern Soft-shelled Turtle 
(Amyda ferox); East Florida (n), also 
Turtle. 

Bartram’s notes the British Museum, accompany- 
ing his drawings the ‘‘Soft Tortoise 
(fig. 40), read follows: 


The soft Tortoise Georgia the most singular 
that tribe ‘They are when full grown above two 
olive green clouded with eregular marks deeper 
all the shell both upper neather soft 
substance and when boild baked may eat with the flesh 
which esteemed very wholesome delecate food the 
inhabitants that 


These drawings differ certain significant respects 
from the drawings the Travels pls. following 176), 
which accompany Bartram’s description great 
drawings lack the barbels the head and neck well 
the tubercles the carapace (except the extreme 
anterior margin), and show only four (not five) claws 
the front feet. Both sets drawings show 
claws least one the hind feet, although more 
than four have been definitely recorded subsequent 
investigators. For discussion the taxonomy and 
nomenclature involved, see Conrad (1846: 46) and Har- 
per (1940: 717). 

the British Museum illustrates the head and the cara- 
pace the “Soft Shell Tortoise, shows 
five barbels the chin lower jaw; about tubercles 
the somewhat pointed anterior margin the cara- 
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pace; about others compact group just Station: probably the Corner Tree 
this margin; and about another, more diffuse group v.) Cherokee Corner, Ga.; found, 1:51. 
the posterior third the carapace. The barbels frogs: various species Hylidae, perhaps the Green 
shown this drawing and the plates the Tree-frog cinerea cinerea) particular this case 
cannot satisfactorily accounted for. (cf. Howell, 1932: 166); food Swallow-tailed Kite, 
These various drawings and notes may indicate that 2:48. 
appreciated, certain extent, the distinction silver possibly color variation the 
still imperfectly known species South Carolina and developed silvery lateral stripes; East Florida, 2:59. 
Georgia, which was not named until 1888, Large-mouthed Bass harpooned 
may represented figure 40. Savannah River near mouth Tugaloo, 1:56; taken 
Towhee bird Catesby 34, pl. St. John’s River above Lake George, Fla., 1:88; 
throphthalmus); winters East Florida, 2:50. Dexter, 1:90; immense numbers destroyed Alligators, 
Towns, Indian. See Indian country Cuscowilla; 1:91, 1:92; prodigious schools striking small fish, 
Talahasochte. 1:94; the St. John’s above Lake Dexter alive with, 1:97; 
very low oak leaved Linnaeus, 1753, repast of, 1:97; depredations frequently observed the 
Gronovius, 1762: 46): poison oak (Rhus St. John’s, 1:97; Blue Springs, 1:100; sinks 
dron); between Silver Bluff and Fort Moore, C., 1:21. Kanapaha Prairie, 2:4, and near Suwannee River, 2:13, 
Trader(s): Wrightsborough, Ga., 1:31; Florida, plun- 2:29; Suwannee River, 2:17, 2:20; Manatee Spring 
dered Indians, 1:59; coming from the Indians, (n), 2:18; lagoon near Lake Dexter, 2:34; the St. 
1:61; caring for goods Murphy’s Island, 1:66; their John’s above Lake Dexter, 2:36; East Florida, 2:60. 
opinion concerning the disposition the Indians, and This species still generally called resi- 
their plan for journey Cuscowilla, 1:66; taking in- dents the Southeastern States. 
credible numbers waterfowl Alachua Savanna, Sea: probably Spotted nebulo- 
1:74; opinion concerning Alachua Sink, 1:80; accounts sus) and Common Weakfish (Cynoscion regalis); East 
Alligators Alachua Sink, 1:80; staying all night Florida, 2:60. 
Cuscowilla, 1:82; projected journey from the Tubipora (cf. Linnaeus, 1767, 1270-1271): probably, 
John’s the Suwannee, 1:84; leaving Spalding’s Upper this case, some sort coral, but not the genus 
Store, 1:89; joining company of, going Suwannee pora; East Florida, 2:60. 
River, 2:1; effects seized Indians Talahasochte, Mr.: owner plantation Little Lake George, 
2:1; going Cuscowilla, 2:2; information from, con- 1:85. 
cerning Spanish settlement, house in Talahasochte Tugaloo (““Tugilo’’) River: on the ( South Carolina 
plundered, 2:14; conference with White King Tala- boundary, formed the junction the Chattooga and 
hasochte, 2:16; hunting horses near 2:17, the Chauga, and joining the Seneca form the Savan- 
2:20; conferring with Indians, 2:20; quoted extent headwater the Savannah, 1:38; continuing with 
Oldtown Hammock, 2:20; rounding horses near Col. Barnet to, 1:49; surveyors setting course for, 1:50; 
Oldtown Hammock, 2:21, 2:22; excursion with, the prospect hills on, 1:52; arrival mouth of, 1:54; 
Suwannee River, 2:22; return journey from journey from, Augusta, 1:56. 
chief trader, 2:22; absent camp Long Pond, Tulip See Liriodendron. 
2:24; revisiting 2:25; discoursing with Tumulus, Tumuli (or See Indian country 
party Seminoles, 2:26, 2:27; account great erup- 
tion from sink east Suwannee River, 2:30, 2:31; Tupelo Nyssa spp.; along Brier Creek, Ga., 
1:19; St. Simon’s Island, 1:60; along Suwannee River, 
called them 2:62; concoction made 2:20 (probably black gum, Nyssa the last 
2:64; interpreter for Indian chief, 2:66. Species of, with 
Trading path Travels: 217, 232, 234); near Suwannee fruit, called wild Lemmons Bartram, fig. 20): 
River, Fla., 2:20. tupelo gum (Nyssa ogeche); along Suwannee River, Fla., 
Treacle molasses; mixed with fly poison, 2:20. 
1:38. gallopavo silvestris Vieillot americana Bartram) 
Tree, Line; near mouth Tugaloo River, Ga., 1:55. (cf. 216); flocks Screven County, 1:15; 
Tree, Mark’t: probably Cherokee Corner, the bound- brought into camp Indians and hunters, the 
ary between the present Clarke and Oglethorpe Coun- Great Ridge, 1:47. 


ties, Ga., about miles southeast Athens; [in Florida Wild Turkey(s) 

setting course from, 1:50; camped by, 1:51. three and two shot and barbecued 
stone monument this point, erected the lower St. River, 1:64; flock stalked 

1925, bears the following Indian, flocks about Alachua Savanna, 1:77; 
the St. John’s above Lake Dexter, one presented 
Indians Talahasochte, 2:15; about Oldtown Ham- 
mock, 2:21; near Suwannee River, 2:31. 

Turkeys, two species both black: only one species known 
from Florida, the form encountered Bartram being 
the Florida Wild Turkey gallopavo osceola) 
Florida, 2:49. 

Turnip, Arum acaule. 

Turpentine; from longleaf pine, 1:67. 

species undetermined; Salt Springs, Fla., 2:33. 


Memorial perpetuate 
the name 
Cherokee Corner 
The boundary line 
determined the 
Treaty 1773 between 
the Creek Indians the 
west, the Cherokee 
the north and Georgia 
the south and 
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Green Catesby, 1730-1748, 38, pl. 38): 
mydas; the coast East Florida, 2:51. 

Sea, several species of: including probably the 
Loggerhead (Caretta caretta), the 
chelys imbricata), and perhaps the Leather Turtle (Der- 
mochelys the coast East Florida, 2:51. 
See also 

Turtle River: coastal stream Glynn County, Ga., 
flowing past Brunswick into St. Simon’s Sound; cross 
branches of, 1:10. 

Panther. 

See Ounce. 

Tythemalus. 


Tree. 

Upper Indian Store. Store, Upper. 

Ridge, Ga., 1:51; between Alachua Savanna and Suwan- 
nee River, 2:11; Manatee Spring, 2:19. 

Urtica urens: nettle related genus, but probably 
not introduced European species); along 
Brier Creek, Ga., 1:19. 

Perhaps wood nettle (R. 

bellwort (either perfoliata Oakestella 
floridana); Manatee Spring, Fla., 2:19. 

Vegetable(s) “Vegitable’’); killed frost 
St. John’s River, Fla., 2:41; vegetable productions 
used Florida Indians for food, 2:61 2:65. 

Venison (or meat Virginia 
brought hunters near upper Savannah River, Ga., 
1:54; repast Cuscowilla, 1:72, and Talahasochte, 
2:15; brought Indians camp Long Pond, 
Levy County, 2:24, 2:25; used Florida Indians, 2:61. 
See also Deer. 

Vermilion; Seminole chief painted with, 2:27. 

Vermin; destroyed Chicken Snakes, 1:82. 

Veronica Spicata, tall Linnaeus, 1753, 10): possibly 
(Verbena sp.) near Long Pond, 
Levy County, Fla., 2:13. 

boats various sizes, from canoe schooner; cross- 
ing bar Sunbury, Ga., 1:5; depth for, bar off Darien, 
1:9; Beaverdam Spring large enough for vessel ride 
in, 1:17; bound for St. John’s River, Fla., 1:58, 1:59; 
turning back Frederica, Ga., 1:61; little vessel used 
voyage the St. John’s, 1:85, 1:86, also 
Boat; Schooner. 

Vetches (or Vicia spp., probably including 
the Great Ridge, Ga., 1:39, 1:51. 

Vicia vetch sp.); between Alachua Sa- 
vanna and Suwannee River, Fla., 2:11. 

Villa Rolle Rollestown Charlotia, the east 
side the St. John’s midway between the present East 
Palatka and San Mateo, Fla.; arrival at, and description 
of, 1:65, also Rolle. 

Violets: spp.; near Ebenezer, Ga., 1:13. 

Viper, black (cf. Catesby, 44, pl. 44): Com- 
mon Hog-nosed Snake contortrix contortrix), 
black phase; East Florida, 2:52. 

Viper, yellow brown spotted (cf. Catesby, 
56, pl. 56): Common Hog-nosed Snake 
contortrix contortrix), normal phase; Florida, 2:52. 

Virginia; insects of, 2:56; Bull Frog in, 2:59. 

Vitches. See Vetches. 

Vitia. See Vicia. 

Vultures (or generally both Black 
Vultures (Coragyps atratus atratus) (fig. 37) and Turkey 


Savanna, Fla., 1:77; three species East Florida, 2:49. 
See also Buzzard, Black and Turkey; Vulture, Cropped. 

Vulture, Cropped very probably the King 
Vulture (Sarcoramphus papa) (cf. Harper, 1936): de- 
scribed and recorded East Florida, 2:49. 

This passage especially important showing that 
Bartram actually had specimen his hand—a matter 
that had been previously doubted. The identification 
this bird had long been one the outstanding puz- 
definite record the King Vulture the United States, 

The specific name may have been bestowed Bar- 
tram from some fancied resemblance the bird’s rather 
bare head those Seminoles whose ears 
cropped for punishment. 


Wahoo. See Papaw. 

Walnut, Black Walnut: Juglans nigra; along Brier 
Creek, Ga., 1:19; between Augusta and Buffalo Lick, 
1:30, 1:33; the Great Ridge, 1:39, 1:40, 1:49, 1:51; 
near Broad River, 1:44; Cherokee Corner, 1:51; 
upper Savannah River, 1:57. 

Wampum Snakes, wampum. 

Water Cresses: undetermined; Manatee Spring, Fla., 
2:19. 

Water Fowl: various species ducks, geese, herons, 
cranes, rails, ete.; assembling Alachua Savanna, Fla., 
winter, effect on, firing gun, 1:74; continual 
flights of, St. John’s River November, 2:41, 2:42; 
vast variety of, wintering East Florida, 
also Wild fowl. 

Water hen: any one several birds, such King Rail 
(Rallus elegans elegans), Florida Gallinule (Gallinula 
chloropus cachinnans), Purple Gallinule 
martinica); chattering Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:76. 

Water lily White. See Nympha White Water 
lilly. 

Water Oak(s). Oak(s), Water. 

Water snake, small. See Snake, small water. 

Watermelons (‘‘Water Citrullus vulgaris; 
Indian plantation near Talahasochte, Fla., 2:17; used 
Florida Indians for food, 2:65. 

Watula (or “Savana Florida Sand- 
hill Crane (Grus (fig. Alachua 
Savanna, Fla., and nesting there, 1:76, 1:78, 1:79; 
Kanapaha 2:5; called Indians and 
“Whooping Whites, also Cranes; 
Cranes, Whooping. 

Weasel Florida Weasel peninsulae 
East Florida, 2:45. 

Well, natural Sink(s). 

West India Islands; eddoes and taniers brought from, 2:63. 

Wheat: sp.; Ebenezer, Ga., 1:12; plantation 
Brier Creek, 1:19; Wrightsborough, 1:32. 

Whip-poor-will probably Eastern Whip- 
poor-will (Antrostomus vociferus vociferus), although 
the matter vernacular names there some possibility 
confusion with the Chuck-will’s-widow 
nensis); winters East Florida, 2:51. 

White King: Indian chief Talahasochte, Fla.; con- 
ference with, and feast furnished by, 2:14 2:16. 

Whites, White men, White People; congress between 
Indians and, Augusta, Ga., 1:3; controversies between 
Indians and, over boundaries, 1:50; differences between 
Creek Confederacy and, 1:85; two going St. 
River, Fla., boat, 1:86; one engaged for journey 
above Spalding’s Upper Store, 1:89; bad talk between 
Indians and, 2:14; some murdered near mouth the 
Suwannee, and others forbidden travel the 
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Coast, 2:17; calling bird the 2:42; 
eating sweet potatoes, 

White Snake. See Snake, Coach-whip. 

Whiting: various species Menticirrhus and Umbrula; 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Whooping Cranes (or See Cranes, Whooping. 

Wild Cat. See Ounce, small. 

Wild fowl: various species ducks, geese, etc.; prodigious 
numbers Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:73, 1:74. also 
Water Fowl. 

Willows, Willow Trees: Salix spp.; near Alachua Sa- 
vanna, Fla., 1:79; sink near Suwannee River, 2:29. 

Wind; hard, Lake George, Fla., 1:101. 

Winkles, great: perhaps Pomacea paludosa (H. P.); 
East Florida, 2:60. 

Winkles, small: probably Viviparus georgianus (H. P.); 
Florida, 2:60. 

Winter berry: perhaps gallberry glabra); about 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., 1:81. 

probably uncinatum; the Great 
Ridge, Ga., also Aconite; Napellus. 

Wolves, black wolves: Florida Wolves (Canis rufus 
floridanus Miller niger niger (Bartram)) (ef. 
Harper, 1942c); feeding horse Alachua Savanna, 
Fla., 1:77; increase with introduction cattle, 1:78; 
numbers, colors, and habits East Florida, 2:44; fat- 
tening fruit saw palmetto, 2:65. 

Parthenocissus quinquefolia; between Savan- 
nah and Ebenezer, Ga., 1:11. 

Woodpeckers, all the, Catesby 
pls. Ivory-billed (Campephilus principalis), 
Pileated (Ceophloeus pileatus pileatus), Southern 
Flicker (Colaptes auratus auratus), Red-bellied (Cen- 
turus carolinus), Southern Hairy (Dryobates villosus 
audubont), Red-headed pes erythrocephalus), 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius varius), 
and Southern Downy (Dryobates pubescens pubes- 
cens); all except the Flicker resident 
Florida, 2:50. 

exact, this statement should have excepted the 
Sapsucker instead the Flicker. 

Woodpecker, golden-winged: Southern Flicker (Colaptes 
auratus auratus); winters East Florida, 2:50. 

Wood-Pelican, Catesby’s Catesby, 
1748, 81, pl. 81, and Bartram, 1791: prob- 
ably the immature Wood (Mycteria americana); 
described, and considered remarkably scarce Florida, 
Audubon, 1835: 128, and Bryant, 1859: 16.) 

Wren, golden crown: Eastern 
(Regulus satrapa satrapa); winters Florida, 2:50. 

Wren, House: Eastern House Wren aédon 
aédon); winters East Florida, 2:50. 

Wren, Marsh: doubtless Long-billed Marsh Wrens (Tel- 
matodytes palustris subspp.), least for the most part, 
but perhaps including the Short-billed Marsh Wren 
(Cistothorus stellaris); wintering East Florida, 2:50. 

Wren, ruby crown: Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Cor- 
thylio calendula winters East Florida, 2:50. 

Wrestling; Indians Talahasochte, Fla., 2:16. 

Wright, Sir James, Governor Georgia; letter introduc- 
tion to, and reception by, 1:4; horses the Governor’s 
retinue, 1:19; surveyors and trustees appointed by, 1:26; 
Wrightsborough named honor of, 1:31. 

Wright (1716-1785) was appointed Licutenant- 
Governor Georgia 1760, and Governor 1762. 


After opposing the efforts the American Revolution- 
ists, was arrested 1776, but escaped. After the 
recapture Savannah the British 1778, re- 
turned from England and attempted institute severe 
measures against the Revolutionary party. aban- 
doned the province was man con- 
siderable talents, great industry, very avaricous and 
devoted the measures his (McCall, 1816, 
Biographical sketches are given White (1854: 
also much about his activities governor Jones 
(1883, 2). 

letter recommendation, written Governor 
Wright Savannah William Bartram’s behalf, 
quoted page also Bartram (1942: 
107) and comments under George Galphin this index. 

Wright, [Samuel]: commander Charlestown Paquet; 1:1. 

originally Quaker settlement Wrights- 
borough Creek, the northwestern part the present 
County, Ga.; set out for, from Augusta, 1:23; 
return from, Augusta, 1:24, 1:25; came to, 1:30; his- 
and description of, 1:31, 1:32; origin inhabitants, 

Brahm (1849: 25) mentions ‘‘Brandon upon Little 
and adds the footnote concerning it: 


Since Gov. Wright’s administration this Place (being de- 
serted Gov’ Reynolds’ time Edmond Grey) revived again 
under the name Wrightsborough inhabited above 
Families, and its Township contains about 200 Families all 
Quakers; they are indulged the that Person, but 
such they approve, shall permitted settle among them. 


“We recall special incidents the history this 
town. Its life was uneventful, and present can 
scarcely claim even nominal 
1878: 247.) 

The Wrightsborough Quakers migrated the west 
long ago (A. L.). Some the old graves the 
village meeting-house (now Methodist) are marked with 
simple, rough stones, without inscriptions, and are pre- 
sumably those Quakers. another and smaller 
old graveyard the woods about miles the eastward, 
which all but one the headstones seem without 
inscriptions. 

Largely depopulated recent years since the advent 
the Cotton-boll Weevil, Wrightsborough has now be- 
come little more than wide place the road,” 
which only about half dozen occupied houses remain. 


Xanthoxilon. See Zanthoxylum. 


Yaupon perhaps (in this case) Ilex cassine; 
near Silver Glen Spring (c), also Yapon. 


les’ club, toothache tree (Zanthoxylum 
Colonel’s Island, Ga., 1:6; Brunswick, 1:11; St. 
Simon’s Island, 1:59; growing among oranges shell 
bluffs Florida, 2:63. 
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Washington. Scale 1:840,000.) 

Georgia, State Highway Board Liberty County, 
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Indian Affairs Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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America, comprehending North and South Carolina, 
and West Florida, with the neighbouring Indian coun- 
tries. London. (Reprinted, 1937, Geological Sur- 
vey, and issued Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. Washington. Scale 1:3,500,000.) 


See Romans, Bernard, 1772. 
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John’s County, (Field Operations 1917) 1923. 
Scale 1:63,360. 
United States Department Agriculture, Forest Service: 
1938. Ocala National Forest, Florida. 1:127,500. 
United States Engineer Office. N.d. northern Florida. 
Scale 1:150,000. 
United States Geological maps: 
Appling quadrangle, 1:62,500. 
Arredondo quadrangle, Fla. 1:62,500. 
Augusta quadrangle, Ga. 1:62,500. 
Carnesville quadrangle, Ga.- 1:125,000 
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Harlem quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
Hephzibah quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
Hilltonia quadrangle, Ga.- 1:62,500. 
quadrangle, Fla. 1:62,500. 
Jacksonville quadrangle, Fla. 1:62,500. 
James Island quadrangle, 1:21,120. 
Mayport quadrangle, Fla. 1932. Scale 1:62,500. 
Millen quadrangle, Ga. 1920. Scale 1:62,500. 
Oliver quadrangle, Scale 1:62,500. 
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See also Florida Mapping Project. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


This index is, large measure, complementary 
the annotated index (pp. latter per- 
tains only William Bartram’s own journal (pp. 
134-171). The present index covers the remaining 
parts the publication. includes also certain 
items that appear the annotated index but not 
first-position entries: g., such names localities, 
and such common and technical names plants and 
animals, were not used Bartram himself but 
have been introduced the annotated index ex- 
planation his names; also the names all authors 
whose publications letters are cited there; and the 


Under this arrangement the entries the present 
index differ, for the most part, from those the other 
one. When the same names appear first-posi- 
tion entries both indexes, means that those the 
annotated index are also mentioned the introduc- 
tion (pp. 123-133), the comments (pp. 
the captions the figures. 

Localities minor importance, mentioned the 
introduction the comments, but not visited 
mentioned Bartram himself, are not indexed, 
rule. Furthermore, locality names that appear 
subordinate position the annotated index con- 
nection with the page references are not indexed here 


names other persons mentioned. 


Abbot, John, 175 
Abercorn, Ga., 174 
Abutilon pauciflorum, 194 
Acacia, rose, 219 
Academy Natural Sciences Phila- 
delphia, 126, 127, 132, 172, 177 
Accipiter cooperi, 207 
Acer sp., 213 
floridanum, 213 
leucoderme, 213 
negundo, 213 
rubrum var. tridens, 213 
saccharinum, 213 
saccharum, 213 
Acmaea, 211 
Aconitum uncinatum, 194, 214, 227 
Acris gryllus gryllus, 205 
Adair, James, 205 
Aesculus georgiana, 194, 216-217 
pavia, 194 
Agelaius phoeniceus 223 
phoeniceus phoeniceus, 223 
Agkistrodon piscivorus, 213; fig. 
Alabama, 130 
Alabama River, Ala., 209 
Alachua country, Fla., 189 
County, Fla., 185 
Alachua Savanna, Fla., 128, 182-185, 
191; figs. 18, 
Sink, Fla., 185, 191; fig. 
Alachua territory, Fla., 190 
Alder, green, 195 
Alexander, Ga., 176 
Allen, Elsa G., cited, 175, 199 
Allen, 128; cited, 127 
Alligator(s), 124, 127, 128, 130, 185, 186, 
190, 191, 195, 222; fig. 
191; fig. 
Alligator 195; fig. 
Almighty Creator, 128 
Alnus rugosa, 195 
Altamaha Grit, Ga., 175 
Altamaha (or River, Ga., 
130, 174, 177, 181, 182, 212; fig. 
Amaranthus sp., 195 


the basis such mention. 


Ambloplites rupestris, 198; fig. 
Ameiuridae, 199 
natalis, 199 
Amelanchier sp., 213 
Amelia Fla., 182 
Amelia Narrows, Fla., 182 
Amelia North River, Fla., 182 
Amelia South River, Fla., 
American Ornithologists’ Union, 129 
American Philosophical Society, 124, 129, 
132, 204 
Ammonite, 201 
Amorpha, fig. 
arborea, 207 
Amphicarpa bracteata, 
223 
Amyda agassizit, 225; 
ferox, 224, 225 
Amygdalus persica, 217 
persica var. laevis, 214 
fig. 
Anatidae, 202 
Andrew, Benjamin, 173 
Andrew Jackson Highway, Fla., 189 
Andrews, Mr., 182 
210, 211 
Animal(s), 125, 126, 128-130, 172 
petrified, 217 
Anise, yellow, 191, 208, 221 
Anisoptera, 202 
Anodonta, 214 
Anolis carolinensis, 200 
Anser anser, 205 
197 
“Anser branta grisca maculata,” 205 
Anthus rubescens, 
Antrostomus carolinensis, 214, 226 
vociferus vociferus, 226 
Apalachee (Indians), 193 
Apalachicola River, Fla., 204, 209 
coerulescens, 210 
floridana, 210 
pios americana, 206, 216 
mellifera, 197 
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202; 


Arachnida, 132 
Aramus scolopaceus pictus, 202; fig. 
Aranea, 223 
Arca, 200 
Archer, Fla., 188 
Archibuteo sanctijohannis, 207 
Archilochus colubris, 208 
Archosargus probatocephalus, 220 
Ardeidae, 197, 207 
Argiope, 223 
Arisaema sp., 195 
Aristida stricta, 206 
Aristolochia sp., 195 
Arlington, Fla., 218 
Arnold, Lillian 132 
Aronia sp., 213 
Arrowhead(s), 189, 219 
Arrow-wood, 215 
Arum, arrow, 195 
Arundinaria gigantea, 199 

199, 219 
Ash, prickly (Aralia), 195 

wafer, 218 
Ashwood, C., 124, 125 
Asimina sp., 195, 216 

incana, 195 

pigmea, 195 

triloba, 216 
177 
Aster spp., 196 

carolinianus, 196 
Astor, Fla., 186, 187, 191, 192, 223 
Atamasco lilies, 211 
Atlantic (Ocean), 130 
Audubon, John James, cited, 127, 227 
Augusta, Ga., 172, 181, 205 
Augusta Road, Ga., 174, 175 
Avena sativa, 215 
Azalea spp., 196 


halimifolia, 220 

Bagre marina, 199 

Bahamas, 199 

Bailley, Mr., 173 

Baker, Mary Francis, cited, 199 
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William, 129; cited, 123, 127, 130, 
172, 222 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 124 
Banks, Nathan, 133, 194; notes by, 220 
202 
lanceolata, 202 
perfoliata, 215 
Barbour, cited, 222 
Mr., 130, 204 
Barnet, Colonel, 132, 
Barnwell, Colonel, 149 
Barrington Road, Ga., 173 
Bartlett, Colonel, 196 
Barton, Benjamin Smith, 129, cited, 
127, 128, 197, 
William cited, 129 
Bartram, George, 125 
Bartram, John, 129, 130, 172, 
178, 187, 191-193, 
200, 205, 211, 223; cited, 
192, 196, 200, 201, 203, 205, 206, 
208, 211, 214, 216, 219-221, 223, 225, 
227 
Bartram, John, Jr., 130 
William, chronology, 182; field 
journals, 172; cited, 123-125, 127-131, 
172-183, 185-192, 197-199, 
209-214, 216, 217, 219, 227; 
frontispiece 
Bartram, Colonel 124; cited, 125 
Bartram Association, John, 124, 132 
Bartram’s Mound, Fla., 186, 191, 195 
Bass, Black Sea-, 196, 197 
Large-mouthed, 186, 187, 225 
Rock, fig. 
Bass family, 197 
Bassett, Anna Stowell, cited, 175 
Basswood, 191, 211, 224 
“Bat (Indians), 193 
Lagoon, Fla., fig. 
Battle Bloody Marsh, Ga., 174 
Baur, G., cited, 225 
Bay, loblolly, 194, 195 
red, 194-196, 203 
white, 212 
Bay gales, 183 
Bean, 217 
Bears, 176 
Bear, Florida, 192, 197 
Bear-foot, 216 
Beaver, Carolina, 197 
Beaverdam Creek, Hart County, Ga., 
Beaverdam Creek, Screven County, Ga., 
175 
Beech, blue, 199 
Beecher Point, Fla., 185 
Beef, 178 
Fla., 186 
Bellwort, 226 
Benham, Louisa Bryan Chaires, 
Bent, Arthur Cieveland, cited, 223 
Benzoin aestivale, 197 
Beresford Plantation, Fla., 187, 192 
Bernard, Mr., 192, 194 
Betsy Polly, 172 
Betts, Edwin M., 130 
Bezoar stones, 199 
Big Branch, Ga., 175, 176 
Bignonia crucigera, 197 
Bindweed, 201 


183 


river, fig. 
Birds, 125, 126, 129, 199 
Bishop, Sherman C., 132, 194; notes by, 
220, 223 
Bison, American, 198 
Bison bison subsp., 198 
“Bitterns, 187 
Bivans Arm, 184 
Black Creek Landing, Ga., 175 
Black Point, Fla., 186 
Bladdernut, 223 
Blake’s Biographical Dictionary, 203, 204 
Blazing star, 207 
Bluebird, 213 
Blue flag, 210 
Sink, Fla., 190, 191, 195; fig. 
Blue Springs, Fla., 183, 187, 223; fig. 
Blue Springs, Ga., 175, 197, 223 
Bobolink, 216; fig. 
Boggy Cane Branch, Ga., 176 
Gut, Ga., 175 
Bog torch, 195 
Bombus spp., 197 
cedrorum, 201 
Bonnets, 214 
Bos taurus, 198, 199 
126-129, 172, 191 
Botany, 129, 204 
Bot-flies, horse, 204 
Boyd, Mark F., 132; cited, 198 
Brachiopod, 200 
Brandon, Ga., 227 
Brant, American, 205 
great particoloured, 205 
Branta bernicla hrota, 205 
canadensis canadensis, 205, 206 
Bream, fig. 
Copper-nosed, 198; fig. 
Great, 198 
Great black, fig. 
Great Golden speckled, 198; fig. 
Great Yellow, fig. 
Red bellied, 198; fig. 
Red-breasted, 198; fig. 
Shell-cracker, 198; fig. 
Yellow, 198 
Brett-James, Norman G., cited, 204 
Brier Creek, Ga., 176 
Brinton, Daniel G., cited, 182, 185, 219 
British, 173, 212, 227 
British Museum (Natural History), 124, 
126, 130, 132, 180, 186, 198, 201, 
204, 205, 207, 210, 211, 220, 221, 224; 
35-47 
Broad River, Ga., 177, 
Broughton Island, Ga., 181 
Brunswick, Ga., 174 
Bryant, Henry, cited, 127, 227 
Bubo virginianus virginianus, 216 
Buckeye, 194, 216 
Buckthorn, 205 
179 
Creek, Ga., 179, 180 
Buffalo grass, 177, 179, 206 
Buffalo Lick, Ga., 177-181; fig. 
Bufo terrestris, 205 
Bufonidae, 205 


Bullfrog, Northern, 198 
Southern, 198, 205 

Bull Town Swamp, Ga., 173 

Bumblebees, 197 

Bunting, Painted, 214 

Burnet, Duncan, 132 

Burroughs, H., 132, 174 

Burton, Milby, 132 

Buteo borealis borealis, 207 
brachyurus, 207 

Butler Creek, Ga., 177, 

Butternut, 210 

Butterworts, 217 

200; fig. 

sempervirens, 197 

Byers, Francis, 133, 194; notes by, 202 


Cadbury, John 132, 194; notes by, 
200, 217 
Calabash, 206 
Caladium colocasia, 203, 224 
Calico-bush, 210 
Callicarpa americana, 199 
Callosamia angulifera securifera, 217 
Calonyction aculeatum, 201 
Caloosahatchee River, Fla., 193 
Calusa (Indians), 193 
Calvert, Philip P., 194; notes by, 202 
Calycanthus floridus, 199 
Cambarus spp., 201 
Camellia, mountain, 223 
silky, 223 
Camp Branch, Fla., 183 
Campephilus principalis, 227 
Cane, giant, 199 
small, 199, 219 
Canis familiaris, 202, 222 
niger niger, 227 
rufus floridanus, 227 
Canna flaccida, 124 
Cannabis sativa, 207 
Canova, Katherine B., 132 
Cape Fear River, C., 124 
Cape Henlopen, Del., 202 
Cape May, J., 202 
Cardinal, Florida, 219 
Cardinal flower, 211 
Cardinal spear, 203, 219 
Cardium, 200 
Caretta caretta, 226 
Carica papaya, 199, 216 
Carolina, 126, 130, 174, 221 
Carpinus caroliniana, 199, 207 
ostrya, 199 
purpureus purpureus, 203 
Carr, Archie F., Jr., cited, 224 
Carr, Mark, 174 
Carroll, R., cited, 189, 216 
Casmerodius albus egretta, 207 
Cassidix mexicanus subspp., 210 
mexicanus westoni, 210 
Castanea spp., 199, 200 
dentata, 200, 203 
Castiglioni, Luigi, cited, 206 
Castilleja coccinea, 196 
Castor canadensis carolinensis, 197 
Castor-oil plant, 216 
Cat, Channel, 199 
Gafftopsail, 199 
Sea, 199 
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Tiger, 216 
Yellow, 199 
Catalpa bignonioides, 199 
Catbrier, 221 
Cate, Margaret Davis, 132, cited, 
220, 222 
Cate, Margaret Davis, Dolores Col- 
quitt, and Mary Wylie McCarty, 174, 
213 
Catesby, Mark, 176; cited, 129, 131, 176, 
194-196, 
215-218, fig. 
Cathartes aura septentrionalis, 199, 226 
Cattle, 176, 184, 185 
Causeway, 187 
Cedar, red, figs. 
Cedar Bluff Landing, Ga., 175 
Celtis spp., 200 
Centella repanda, 208 
Central America, 213 
Centrarchidae, 197 
Centropristes striatus, 196, 197 
Centruroides hentzi, 220 
Centurus carolinus, 227 
Ceophloeus pileatus pileatus, 227 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, 200 
Cercis canadensis, 210 
Chacala Pond, Fla., 184, 185, 188; fig. 
Chaenobryttus coronarius, 198, 224; fig. 
gulosus, 198, 224 
208 
Chaires, McQueen, 132, 190 
Chalmers, Lionel, 124, 126, 185; cited, 124, 
126, 172 
Chalmers, Martha, 200 
195 
Chamberlain, Burnham, 132 
“Chamerodedendron, rose 180 
Chapman, W., cited, 203 
Chapman, Frank M., cited, 216 
Charleston (or C., 123 
126, 172, 176, 185, 192, 193, 
211, 222. 223 
Packet, 172 
Charlotia, Fla., 219, 226 
Chattahoochee River, 193, 209 
Chelonia mydas, 226 
Chen caerulescens, 205; fig. 
hyperborea hyperborea, 197, 205 
Cherokee(s), 126, 172, 177, 179, 193, 205, 
225 
Cherokee Corner, Ga., 179-181, 225 
Cherokee Hill, Ga., 174 
Cherokee trail, Ga., 179 
Cherokee war, 214 
Cherry, Indian, 205 
laurel, 211 
Chestnut, 203 
Cheston, Emily Read, cited, 123 
Chionanthus virginica, 200, 205 
Chiroptera, 196 
Chokeberry, Zi3 
Chordeiles minor chapmani, 214 
Christmas berry, 212 
Chrosperma muscaetoxicum, 196; 
Chrysanthemum, 200 
Chrysogonum virginianum, 207 
Chuck-will’s-widow, 214, 226 
Church, Jerusalem Evangelical Lutheran, 
Ebenezer, Ga., 175, 200; fig. 
Cicada, 211 


Cicadidae, 200 
Circus hudsonius, 207 
Cirsium sp., 224 
Cistothorus stellaris, 227 
Citrullus vulgaris, 226 
Citrus sp., 200, 215 
213, 215, 216 
limonia, 211 
sinensis, 215, 216 
Civil War, 173 
Clam, Fresh water, fig. 
Hard, 200 
Soft, 200 
Clarke, Samuel Fessenden, cited, 128 
Clarke County, Ga., 180, 216, 225 
Clay, 195, 213 
Clayton, John, 129 
Bluff, Fla., 187, 192 
Coachwhip, Eastern, 221; fig. 
Coccus cacti, 200 
Coccyzus americanus americanus, 202 
Cochineal insects, fig. 
Cotfee-tree, Kentucky, 206 
Cofitachequi, C., 221 
Coker, William Chambers, and Henry 
Roland Totten, cited, 221 
Colaptes auratus auratus, 227 
Colclough Hill, Fla., 185, 221 
Colden, Cadwallader, 129 
Collins, Henry B., Jr., cited, 209 
Collinson, Peter, 123, 125; cited, 125 
Collinsonia spp., 201 
Colonel’s Island, Ga., 173, 219, 220; fig. 
Coluber constrictor constrictor, 222 
flagellum flagellum, 221; fig. 
Columba livia, 202 
Compsothlypidae, 197 
Conant, Roger, 222; fig. 
Concretions, 204 
Cone-flowers, 219 
Congress, Augusta, Ga., 176, 177 
Conrad, A., cited, 224 
Conti Chatee, 221 
Conuropsis carolinensis, 216 
Convolvulus, 201 
Cooper, Lane, cited, 123, 124 
Coquina, 201 
Coragyps atratus atratus, 199, 226; fig. 
Coral, 201, 213, 225 
Cordle, Charles G., 132, 176 
Corn, 184 
Cornmeal, 201 
Cornus florida, 201 
stricta, 201 
Corthylio calendula calendula, 227 
Corvus spp., 201 
americanus, 201 
brachyrhynchos, 201 
brachyrhynchos pascuus, 201 
brachyrhynchos 201 
corax principalis, 201 
frugivorus, 201 
maritimus, 201 
201 
Corylus spp., 196, 203, 207 
americana, 196 
cornuta, 196 
Coryphaeschna ingens, 202 
Cotton, sea-island, 222 
upland, 201 
Cottonmouth Moccasin, 213; fig. 


Cottontail(s), Eastern, 207, 218 
Coues, Elliott, cited, 129, 130, 201, 205, 
207, 217 
Cougar, Florida, 216 
Coulter, M., 132 
Cowbird, 216 
Cow-ford, Fla., 182 
Cow-itch, 197 
Cowpeas, 217 
Cowpen Lake, Fla., 206, 211 
Cowpen Pond, Fla., 183, 185, 188; fig. 
Cranes, 226 
Crane(s), Florida Sandhill, 124, 128, 175, 
184, 201, 223, 226; fig. 
Crane, Savannah (or “Savanah’’), 175; 
Crane(s), Whooping, 187, 208, 223 
Crane Savanna, C., 175 
Crataegus sp., 213 
180, 190 
Creek(s) (Indians), 126, 172, 177, 179, 193, 
205, 209, 225 
Lower, 177, 181, 193, 209 
Cresson, Ezra Jr., 132 
Cricetidae, 213 
Crinum, 216 
Crocodiles, 186 
Crocodylus acutus, 186 
Crotalus sp., 222 
adamanteus, 222; fig. 
horridus atricaudatus, 222 
Croton spp., 201 
punctatus, 201 
Crow, Carrion fig. 
common, 201 
Fish, 201 
Florida, 201 
Southern, 201 
Crow’s Bluff, Fla., 187; 
Crustaceans, 199 
Crying Bird, fig. 
Cuba, 193 
Cuckoo, Yellow-billed, 202 
Cucumis melo, 214 
Cucurbita sp., 223 
lagenaria, 206 
moschata, 218 
okeechobeensis, 202 
peregrina, 202 
Cumberland Ga., 182 
Cuscowilla, Fla., 183-185, 187, 188, 191; 
fig. 
Cuscowilla Lake, Fla., 184 
Custard-apple, 199 
ciennes, cited, 221 
cristata florincola, 210 
Cygnus columbianus, 224 
Cylindrosteus sp., 205 
Cynoscion regalis, 225 
Cypress, figs. 31, 
pond, 202 
river, 202 
standing, 197 


Dacre’s Tavern, Ga., 174, 175 

Damsel flies, 202 

Darien, Ga., 130, 173, 174, 181, 212 

Darlington, William, cited, 123, 
129, 130, 172, 186, 194, 199, 200, 
211, 221, 222 
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Dasyatis, 223 
Davenport, Jouett, 176 
Davises, 182 
Bridge Road, Ga., 178 
Brahm, John Gerar William, 125, 129; 
cited, 179, 196, 203, 220, 227 
Deep 183 
Deer, Virginia White-tailed, 184, 202, 226 
Deer lick, 179 
Deer-tongue, 218 
Delphinium sp., 202 
Dendroica coronata, 204 
magnolia, 204 
Renne Library, 177 
Dermochelys 226 
Soto, Hernando, 221 
Devil-wood, 196, 215 
Diamondback, tig. 
Dickson, George, 189 
Dictionary American Biography, cited, 
214 
Didelphis virginiana pigra, 
Diospyros virginiana, 202, 217 
Dogwood, flowering, 201 
swamp, 201 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 216; tig. 
Dolphin(s), 202, 218 
182 
Island, Fla., 
Drum, Black, 202 
Red, 202 
Pond, Fla., 183; tig. 
Dryobates pubescens pubescens, 227 
villosus 227 
Ducks, 190, 192, 226, 227 
Duncan, Wilbur H., 132 


192 


imperialis, 204; tig. 
Southern Bald, 202 
Earnest, Ernest, 124; cited, 123 
204 
Ga., 175 
Creek, Ga., 175 
Echinoidea, 203 
the moon, 130 
migratorius, 217 
Edwards, George, 125; cited, 129, 197, 203 
American, 207 
Snowy, 187, 197, 207 
thula thula, 197, 207 
forficatus forficatus, 207 
glaucus glaucus, 207 
leucurus majusculus, 207 
guttata, 213 
obsoleta confinis, 218 
quadrivittata quadrivittata, 222; tig. 
common, 203, 220 
southern, 203, 220 
Stephen, 221; cited, 196, 212, 221 
racemosa, 124, 220, 221; fig. 
John, 129 
livida, 216 
Empidonax virescens, 
England, 125, 129, 204, 215, 227 
English, 193 
Entomologist, 175 
202 
Epicordulia regina, 202 
caballus, 207 


imbricata, 226 
177; fig. 
nebulosus, 225 
Erythrina herbacea, 203, 219 
americanus, 217 
129 
floridanus, 197 
aromatica, 200 
Ga., 173 
laticeps, 
americanus, 203 
spp., 203 
203 
203 
cited, 123, 191, 195 
Fagin, Bryllion, cited, 123, 131 
Fagus grandifolia, 197 
Fairbanks, George R., cited, 189, 219 
Falcata comosa, 217 
Falco columbarius columbarius, 207 
niger, 207 
sparverius paulus, 207 
Spring, Fla., 189 
Fatio’s plantation, Fla., 182 
Faxon, Walter, cited, 175 
Featherbells, 177 
Felis coryi, 216 
pardalis, 216 
pardalis griffithi, 216 
Ferns, 203 
Fern allies, 203 
Fever, 181, 182 
Ficus carica, 203 
Finch, Purple, 203 
185, 199 
Fish(es), 127, 129, 186, 187, 190, 19% 
Flag, blue, 210 
Flat Pine Lands, Ga., 175 
Flicker, Southern, 227 
Flies, House, 204 
Flintlock, 206 
Flint River, Ga., 
Florida, 132, 182, 186, 187, 
190-193, 198, 199, 209, 222; maps 
Florida, East, 127, 164, 174, 181, 185, 
198 
Florida caerulea caerulea, 207 
Fly, large vellow Gourd, fig. 
Fly Poison, 
Flycatcher, Acadian, fig. 
Southern Crested, 204 
Forbes, James Grant, cited, 206, 214, 217, 
219, 224 
Fork, The, Ga., 175 
Fort Barrington, Ga., 173, 174; fig. 
Fort Galphin, C., 176, 221 
Fort Sound, Fla., 182 
Fort Moore, C., 176 
Fort Morris, Ga., 212 
Fort Picolata, Fla., 182 
Fort William, Ga., 182 
Forty-acre Pond, Ga., 175 
Fossils, 192, 204 
Fothergill, John, 123-126, 129, 130, 172, 
178, 180, 200; cited, 123, 126 
Fothergilla, 204 
Fowler, Henry W., 132, 198; cited, 204 
Fowler, R., 132, 188, 190 
Fox, Florida Gray, 192 
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Fox, Hingston, cited, 204 
Fragaria sp., 205 
Franklinia alatamaha, 124, 174 
Fraxinus spp., 195 
Frederica Ga., 181 
Freezes, 185 
Fringillidae, 222 
Frog, green, fig. 
Southern Cricket, 205 
Southern Leopard, 205 
Fruitland Cove, Fla., 185 
Fulica americana, 201 
206 
Fuser, Lewis V., 196 


Gale bay(s), 189 
Galeichthys felis, 199 
Gallberry (or gallberries), 218, 227 
Gallinula chloropus cachinnans, 226 
Gallinule, Florida, 226 
Purple, 226 
Gallus bankiva, 200 
Galphin, George, 176 
Galphin’s cowpen, Ga., 176 
Galphin’s store, C., 176, 221 
Gama grass, 177, 206 
Gar, Long-nosed, 205 
Short-nosed, 205 
Garden, Alexander, 124, 129, 193 
Garrupa nigrita, 210 
Gasterophiius 204 
Geese, 226, 227 
Canada, 205 
sempervirens, 197, 210 
General’s Pond, Fla., 188, 189, 191 
George Washington Highway, Ga., 175 
Georgia, 124, 126, 127, 130, 172-175, 179 
181, 189, 192, 193, 198, 209, 215, 216, 
Georgia bark, 197 
Gertsch, Willis J., 133, 194; note by, 220 
Geum odoratissimum, 199 
Gibson Road, Ga., 178 
Gilia rubra, 197 
Ginseng, 216 
pineland, 224 
Gleditsia aquatica, 194, 206 
triacanthos, 194, 206 
Gmelin, F., cited, 130 
Goldenrod, 222 
Goldfinch, Eastern, 206 
“Gold Fish,” Bartram’s, 132, 180 
Goode, Brown, cited, 200 
Goose, Blue, 205; fig. 
Canada, 205 
Graylag, 205 
Lesser Snow, 197, 205 
“white 197 
Gopherus polyphaemus, 224 
Gopher-weed, 202, 215 
Gordonia lasianthus, 174, 194-196 
Gossypium hirsutum, 201 
Gourd, Okeechobee, 202 
Governor (of Florida), 181 
Grackle(s), Boat-tailed, 210 
Florida, 197, 210 
Stone’s, 210 
220 
Grass, 210 
buffalo, 177, 179, 206 
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177, 198, 206 
plume, 177; fig. 
salt-marsh, fig. 
water, 188 
Gray, Asa, cited, 214, 217 
Grazing, 199 
Great Ridge, Ga., 180 
Green Cove Springs, Fla., 185, 224 
Greenwood, (Mr.), 182 
Grey, Edmond, 227 
Grimes, cited, 187 
Gristmill, 175 
Gronovius, Joh. Fred., cited, 129, 131, 195, 
206, 211, 213, 216, 218, 220, 
224, 225 
Groundnut, 206, 216 
Groundsel tree, 220 
Grus americana, 208, 223 
canadensis pratensis, 175, 
Gryllidae, 201 
Guara alba, 208 
Gulf Hammock Region, Fla., 189, 191 
Gulf Mexico, 204 
Gum, black, 214, 225 
tupelo, 211, 225 
Gun, flintlock, 205 
Gwinnett, Button, 212 
Gymnocladus canadensis, 206 
206 


226; fig. 


Habersham, Major Joseph, 205 
Hackberry, 200; fig. 
spp., 185, 206 
carolina, 206 
Halfway Pond, Fla., 
leucocephalus leucocephalus, 202 
Hamamelis virginiana, 206 
Hammond, Harry, cited, 174, 175, 199 
Hanna, 133 
Harden, William, cited, 213, 216, 224, 227 
“Hardhead,” 211 
Harper, Francis, cited, 173, 176, 
146, 197-199, 201, 202, 204, 205, 207, 
210, 211, 214, 216, 221, 222, 
Harper, Francis, and Leeds, 
cited, 174 
Harper, Roland M., 133, 188, 194; cited, 
175, 189, 191, 192, 196, 199, 202, 
notes by, 201, 212, 221, 226 
Harris, John, cited, 173 
Harris, Walter A., 132 
Charles C., 132 
Hastings, Theophilus, 
Hawk, Cooper’s, 207 
Pigeon, 207 
Red-tailed, 207 
Fish, 202 
Little Sparrow, 207 
Marsh, 207 
Short-tailed Little Black, 207 
Hawkinsville, Fla., 187, 197 
Hawksbill 226 
Hawthorn, 213; figs. 
Hawthorn, Fla., 183-185, 188 
Hazelnut, 196 
Heart-leaf, 195 
218 


= 


185, 188, 191; 


spp., 200 
Helianthus spp., 207, 224 
Hemlock, Canada, 194 
Hemp-vine, climbing, 203 
Henderson, Archibald, cited, 212 
americana, 207 
Hercules’ club (Zanthoxylum), 227 
Herlong, C., 132, 184 
Heron(s), 185, 187, 197, 226 
Little Blue, 207 
contortrix contortrix, 226 
Hewat, Alexander, cited, 216 
Hewitt Lakes, Fla., 183 
orlando, 202 
arifolia, 195 
callifolia, 195 
sp., 207 
coccineus, 207 
spinifex, 213 
Hickory (or hickories), 191, 210; figs. 14, 
spp., 207, 210 
Highlanders, 212 
High-tide bush, fig. 
Historical Society Pennsylvania, 124, 
132, 180, 200, 205; figs. 10, 15, 16, 
21, 22, 24, 29, 35-43, 45-47 
Hobbs, Horton H., Jr., 132, 190, 194; 
note by, 202 
Hog Island, Fla., 186, 197 
Hogs, 185 
Holbrook, John Edwards, cited, 127 
Holly, 208 
sapiens (americanus?), 213 
197 
Honey dew, 213 
Hordeum sativum, 196 
Hornbeam, hop, 199 
Hornet, Bald-faced, 207 
Horse(s), 184, 188, 190 
Horse balm, 201 
Horseflies, 204 
“Horse 204 
Howe, General (Robert), 205 
Howell, Arthur H., cited, 128, 223, 225 
Howells, John Mead, 132 
H., 132, 183, 184, 190 
Hudson River, Ga., 180 
Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 208 
Huntoon Island, Fla., 187, 197 
salmoides, 225 
Hurricane(s), 192 
181 
arborescens, 181, 208 
sp., 208 
180 
cinerea cinerea, 205, 225; 
gratiosa, 205 
ocularis, 205 
Hylidae, 205, 225 
guttata faxoni, 213 
sp., 181, 216 
coronaria, 216 
Hymenoptera, 132 
sp., 208 
spp., 204 


Ibis, White, 187, 208 
Wood, 127, 187, 208 
Ictalurus punctatus, 199 
galbula, 196 

spurius, 196 
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Idlewilde Dock, Fla., 186, 191, 195 
spp., 208, 218 
cassine, 227 
glabra, 227 
opaca, 207, 208 
vomitoria, 199, 208 
parviflorum, 191, 208, 221 
Indian(s), 130, 132, 176, 177, 179, 
186, 193, 196, 199, 212, 223 
193 
“Bat necks,” 193 
Calusa, 193 
Cherokee, 126, 172, 177, 179, 193, 205, 
225 
Creek, 126, 172, 177, 179, 193, 205, 209, 
225 
Lower Creek, 177, 181, 193, 209 
“Painted 193 
Seminole, 126, 190, 209, 223, 226 
Timucua, 193, 194 
Yamasee, 
Indian field, 184 
Indian mound(s) (or 180, 
182, 184-187 
Indian nations, 130 
Indian paint-brush, 196 
Indian settlement(s), 180, 182, 185 
Indian town, 184 
Indian trail, 181 
Indian tribes, 172 
Indigo, 125, 126, 211 
Indigo Bunting, 211 
Indigofera anil, 209 
suffruticosa, 209 
tinctoria, 209 
Insect(s), 126, 198, 200 
dipterous, 206 
International Rules Nomen- 
clature, 129 
Interpreter, 183, 192 
martinica, 226 
210 
batatas, 201, 218 
sp., 210 
Iron, 203 
ore, 206 
frutescens, 
Ivy tree, Virginia, 180 
caelestina, 132 


Jack-in-the-pulpit, 195 
Jacksonborough, Ga., 175 
Jacksonboro Bridge, Ga., 175 
Jacksonville, Fla., 182 
Jay, Florida, 183, 210 

Florida Blue, 210 
Jefferson, Thomas, 129, 130 
Jessamine, yellow, 197, 210 
132 
John Bartram Association, 124, 132 
“Johnny plant), 212 
Johnson, Albert, 190 
Johnson, Dick, 188 
Johnson, Joseph, cited, 211 
Johnson, Fla., 183 
Spring, Fla., 192 
Johnsons Springs, Fla., 192 
Jones, Charles C., Jr., cited, 173, 174, 176, 

195, 196, 203, 205, 212, 213, 224, 
227 

Jones (Station), Ga., 173 
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Jordan, David S., and Alembert Bray- 
ton, cited, 180 
Juglans cinerea, 210 
nigra, 226 
Junco, Slate-colored, 222 
Junco hyemalis hyemalis, 222 
Juniperus barbadensis, 200 
virginiana, 200 


Kalm, Peter, 129 
181 
Kalmia hirsuta, 174, 210 
latifolia, 180, 181, 210 
Kanapaha Prairie, Fla., 188 
Sink, Fla., 191; fig. 
Point, Fla., 186 
Kellogg, Remington, cited, 128, 186, 202, 
218 
Howard A., and Walter Burrage, 
cited, 200 
Fla., 183 
218 
King, Julia, 173 
Kinglet, Eastern Golden-crowned, 227 
Ruby-crowned, 227 
Kingsess gardens, Pa., 129 
Kingsley Creek, Fla., 182 
224 
Kite, Swallow-tailed, 207 
White-tailed, 207 
Knight, Lucian Lamar, cited, 212 
Krameria spathulata, 188, 221 


Beresford, Fla., 187, 192, 210 
Dexter, Fla., 186, 187, 191, 192, 202 
George, Fla., 186, 187, 191, 192 
Harney, Fla., 187 
Hawthorne, Fla., 183-184 
Lochloosa, Fla., 184 
125, 172; cited, 125, 182 
Bluff, Fla., 187, 192, 197 
220 
Lampropeltis triangulum triangulum, 222 
Lantana, 221 
Lantana camara, 221 
“Lark, little fig. 
Larkspur, 202 
Larsen, Esther Louise, cited, 217 
Laurel, mountain, 141, 210 
Laurens, Henry, 212; cited, 125 
Laurus cerasus, 182 
Conte, John Eatton, Sr., 173 
Conte, John Eatton, (Jr.), 127, 129, 
173; cited, 127, 130, 216 
Conte, Joseph, cited, 173, 213 
Contes, 173 
Leeds, Arthur Newlin, 127, 133, 177, 179, 
194; note by, 227 
Leo leo, 211 
Leopard, 198 
Lepidoptera, 132 
Lepisosteus osseus, 205 
Lepomis sp., 224 
macrochirus, 198; fig. 
microlophus, 198; fig. 
olis, 198; fig. 
Leucothoé, 195 
Levy Lake, Fla., 188 
223 
Liatris sp., 220 


Liberty County, Ga., 173, 213 
Library Society Charles-Town, 129 
Lighthouse, 172 
Ligusticum canadense, 214 
Lilies, Atamasco, 211 
Lily, spider, 181, 216 
yellow pond-, 214 
Lime Sink Region, Ga., 175 
Limpkin, Florida, 124, 187, 197, 202; 
ciris ciris, 214 
cyanea, 211 
Linnaeus, Carolus, 124, 193, 203; cited, 
124, 129-131, 177, 192, 194-196, 199- 
201, 211-214, 216-218, 
222, 224-226 
Linum sp., 204 
Liquidambar styraciflua, 211, 224 
Liriodendron tulipifera, 211 
Lithophytes, 211 
Lithospermum carolinense, 211 
Little Creek, Fla., 183 
Little Lake George, Fla., 185 
Little Lightwood Log Creek, Ga., 181 
Little Orange Creek, Fla., 185 
Little Orange Lake, Fla., 183, 185 
Orange Mound, Fla., 186 
Little River, Ga., 132, 
Live-oak, scrub, 215 
Lizard, 221 
Green, 200 
Pine, 211 
Lobelia spp., 211, 219 
cardinalis, 211 
Lochloosa Creek, Fla., 184, 185, 188, 204 
Locust, black, 219 
honey, 194, 206 
water, 194, 206 
Loggerhead (Turtle), 226 
London, England, 123, 125, 129, 204, 219 
Long, Bayard, 132, 194; notes by, 197, 202, 
224 
Long Pond, Levy County, Fla., 189, 190, 
210; fig. 
Long Pond, Putnam County, Fla., 183, 188 
Louisiana, 127 
Lovell, Caroline Couper, cited, 173 
Loyalist expedition, 196 
Lucar carolinensis, 199 
Lutra canadensis vaga, 216 
Lycium carolinianum, 212 
Lycopodium, 214 
Lyell, Sir Charles, cited, 127, 177 
Lyneville, Ga., 179 
Lynx rufus floridanus, 216 
Lyonia, 195 
ferruginea, 210, 211 


McBean, Ga., 176 

McBean Creek, Ga., 176, 197 

McCall, Hugh, cited, 196, 205, 208, 213, 
227 

McDuffie Road, Ga., 178 

Macfie, G., 132, 178 

189 

Sir Aeneas, 212 

A., 173 

John, 174, 222 

McIntosh, John More, 212 

Lachlan, 130, 173, 174, 183, 
188, 189, 191, 192, 194, 212 


Margery, 222 
William, 173, 174, 212 
County, Ga., 173 
132 
McLatchie, Charles, 181, 192, 222 
McLean, Richard .\., 132, 194; notes by, 
200, 211 
Maddox, Mr., 178, 213 
Madison County, Ga., 180, 221 
Magnolia(s), 180, 185 
southern, 191, 211, 212, 224 
Magnolia, 196 
acuminata, 212 
grandiflora, 211, 212, 224 
pyramidata, 173 
tripetala, 212 
virginiana, 212 
virginiana var. parva, 212 
Maiden-cane, 183, 184, 188, 206 
Malachodendron pentagynum, 223 
Mallard, Common, 202; fig. 
fig. 
Mallow, Indian, 194 
rose, 207 
Malus pumila, 195 
“Malva Purple fig. 
129, 164, 192 
Manatee, Florida, 190, 213 
Spring, Fla., 189, 190, 204; fig. 
Mandarin Point, Fla., 182 
Mandrake, 218 
Manfreda virginica, 194 
Maple, chalk, 213 
hammock, 213 
Marshall, Humphry, 129; cited, 129, 178, 
Marshall, Moses, 221 
Marshall’s plantation, Fla., 182 
Marshman’s Ponds, Ga., 176 
Martin, Josephine Bacon, cited, 213 
Martin, Purple, 213 
Mason, Thomas, 172 
Mastigoproctus giganteus, 220 
Mattox, Jos., 17% 
May-flies, 182, 202 
Maypop, 206 
Melaner pes erythrocephalus, 227 
Meleagris gallopavo americana, 225 
gallopavo osceola, 225 
gallopavo silvestris, 225 
Melospiza georgiana, fig. 
“Menhaden,” 187 
Menticirrhus, 227 
Mephitis mephitis elongata, 218 
Merchant, 124, 126 
Mesadenia sp., 216 
atriplicifolia, 216 
Methodist meeting-house, 227 
Micanopy (or Micconope), Fla., 184, 292 
Mice, 192, 218 
Michaux, André, 129, 180; cited, 199, 
190 
Micropogon undulatus, 201 
Micrurus fulvius fulvius, 222 
Middle Florida Flatwoods, 191 
Midway, Ga., 173, 174 
Midway Cemetery, Ga., 173; fig. 
Midway Church (or Meeting House), Ga., 
173; fig. 
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Midway (or Medway) 
224; fig. 

scandens, 203 
Miller’s Gardeners Dictionary, 204 
Mimus polyglottos polyglottos, 213 
Minerals, 124, 192, 213 
Mink, Eastern, 213 

Salt-marsh, 213 
Minnow(s), 213 

Bartram’s, 132, 180, 206; fig. 
Mint, 220 
Miocene, 175 
Mississippi, 130 
Mississippi River, 130, 204, 205 
Mitchella repens, 213 
Mobile Delta, Ala., 126 
Mockingbird, Eastern, 213 
Molasses, 225 
Moles, Florida, 213 
Mollusk(s), 130 

bivalve, 214, 220 

fossil, 200, 201 

gastropod, 211 

pelecypod, 200 
Molothrus ater ater, 216 
Monkshood, clambering, 194, 214 
Monobia quadridens, 197 
Montgomery, General, 214 
Moore, Clarence B., cited, 173, 185, 187, 

214 

Moore, Colonel (James), 188, 189 
Morning-glory, 210; fig. 
Morris, George Spencer, cited, 123 
Morris Island, C., 172 
Mortar Swamp, Ga., 173 
Morus spp., 214 

alba, 214 

rubra, 213, 
Mosquitoes, 130 
Mosquito Grove, Fla., 187 
Mosquito Lagoon, Fla., 213 
Moss(es), 214 

Spanish, figs. 14, 18, 20, 25, 26, 31, 
Moth(s), Cecropia, 217 

Imperial, 204; fig. 

saturniid, 199, 217 

Tulip-tree Silk-, 217 
Moultrie, John, 185 
Moultrie, William, 214 
Mount Hope, Fla., 185 
Mount Pleasant, Ga., 175 
Mount Royal, Fla., 185, 187, 191 
Mud Lake, Fla., 186, 191, 210; fig. 
Mugil cephalus, 214 
Muhlenberg, Henry, 129, 221 
Mulberry, French, 199 

red, 213, 214 

white, 214 
Mullet, Common, 214 
Muridae, 213 
Murphey, Edmund Eugene, 132 
Murphy’s Island, Fla., 182, 210 
Murray, (Johan Anders,) 204 
Mus, 218 
Musca domestica, 204 
Museums, 129 
Musky odor, 188 
Mustela peninsulae peninsulae, 226 

vison lutensis, 213 

vison mink, 213 
arenaria, 200 


River, Ga., 173, 


americana, 208, 227 
crinitus crinitus, 204 
224 

cerifera, 199, 214 

gule, 224 
Myrtle, sea, 220; fig. 

wax, 199, 214; figs. 17, 
214 


Nassau Sound, Fla., 182 
Natrix sipedon pictiventris, 222 
Natural history, 128-130, 204 
Naturalist(s), 123, 126-130, 175, 186, 200 
Nature, 128, 129 
lutea, 201 
Neotoma, 218 
Nephila clavipes, 223 
Nettle, 226 

wood, 226 
New Brunswick, Ga., 174 
New Clay Landing, Fla., 189, 224; fig. 
New Inverness, Ga., 212 
New Purchase, Ga., 178, 196, 213 
New Switzerland Point, Fla., 182, 185 
Nighthawk, Florida, 214 
Nolina georgiana, 177 
North Carolina, 125, 205, 209 
Notemigonus crysoleucas 221 
Notropis lutipinnis, 180, 206; fig. 
Numenius sp., 202 
Nuphar macrophylla, 214 
odorata, 214 
Nyssa spp., 225 

214, 225 

ogeche, 124, 211, 225 


black-jack, 188, 197; fig. 
Chapman’s, 215; fig. 
laurel, 215 
live, 182, 183, 188, 191, 215, 218; figs. 
14, 17, 25, 28, 
post, 214, 215 
red, 188 
scrub, 215 
scrubby post, 215 
scrub live-, 215 
southern red, 215 
swamp chestnut, 215 
willow, figs. 
Oakesiella floridana, 226 
Oak runner(s), 214, 215 
Ocelot, 216 
Ocmulgee River, Ga., 193 
Oconee River, Ga., 177-180 
virginianus, 202, 
226 
Ferry, Ga., 176 
132, 133, 202 
Ogeechee River, Ga., 173, 177-179 
Oglethorpe, General (James Edward), 182, 
188, 212 
Oglethorpe County, Ga., 198, 225 
(or Nut’’), 180, 221 
Swamp, Ga., 128, 175, 186 
Old Augusta Road, Ga., 175 
Old Cherokee Trail, Ga., fig. 
man’s beard, 200, 205 
Old Spanish Highway, Fla., 189 
Old Stagecoach Road, Ga., 175 
Oldtown, Dixie County, Fla., 190 
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Old Town, Lake County, Fla., 187, 191 
Oldtown Hammock, Fla., 190, 206 
“Old Wife,” 198; fig. 
Olea europaea, 215 
Oligocene, 175 
Operculina dissecta, 201; fig. 
Opheodrys aestivus, 222 
Ophisaurus ventralis, 181, 221 
Opossums, Florida, 215 
Opuntia sp., 215 
ammophila, 215; fig. 
Orange(s), 200 
bitter-sweet, 213, 215, 216 
sweet, 215 
Orange grove, 184-187 
Orange Lake, Fla., 184 
Orange plantation, 185 
Orange trees, 182, 186 
Ord, George, cited, 123, 130, 172 
Oriole, Baltimore, 196 
Orchard, 196 
Ornithologist, 127, 129, 175, 203 
Orontium aquaticum, 195 
Orphan 208, 216 
Ortulan, fig. 
Oryza sativa, 219; fig. 
Oryzomys, 218 
Osmanthus, 196 
americana, 196, 215 
Ostrea spp., 216 
virginica, 216 
Ostrya virginiana, 199 
Otters, Florida, 216 
Otus asio floridanus, 216 
Oven-bird, 224 
Overgrazing, 185 
Ovis aries, 211, 220 
Owl(s), Florida Barred, 216 
Florida 216 
Great Horned, 216 
Ox-warble-flies, 204 
Oxydendrum, 195 
Oxyechus vociferus vociferus 218 


Painted leaf, 224 
“Painted People,” 193 
Palatka, Fla., 182 
Palisot Beauvois, 129 
Palmetto(s), cabbage, 191, 199, 216; figs. 

saw, 216; fig. 
Panax quinquefolium, 
Pancratium, 181 
Pandion haliaétus carolinensis, 202 
Panicum hemitomon, 184, 188, 206 
Panthers, 176 
Park, Orville A., cited, 213 
Paroquet, Carolina, 216 
Parthenocissus quinquefolia, 227 
Partridge berry, 213 
Passerina ciris ciris, 214 

cyanea, 211 
Passiflora incarnata, 206 
Pavonia spinifex, 213; fig. 
Pawpaw, 195, 216 
Payne’s Prairie, Fla., 194 
Peanut, hog, 217 

Brimley, cited, 128 

Peas, English, 217 
Pecten, 220 
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Peltandra virginica, 195 
Peninsula Florida, 21% 


Peninsular Lime-sink Region, Fla., 189, 


191 


Pennell, Francis W., 130, 194; notes 
by, 177, 17%, 194-196, 200, 201, 216, 


217, 221, 226 
Pepper vine, 207 
“Perch, White,” 198; fig. 
Periwinkles, 198 
Peromyscus, 218 
Persea, 196 
borbonia, 190, 196, 203 
humilis, 196 
pubescens, 196 
Persimmon, 202; figs. 
Phaseolus spp., 196, 217 
polystachyus, 196 
Philadelphia, Pa., 125, 126, 172, 173 
Philadelphus sp., 224 
Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell, cited, 179 
Philomath, Ga., 179 
Phlox spp., 217 
Eastern, 217 
Phosphate, 213 
Pickerel, Banded, 217 
Picolata, 182 
Picolata Creek, Fla., 125 
Piedmont, Georgia, 180, 199, 206, 212 
Pieris, 195 
phillyreifolia, 218 
Pigeon(s), Domestic, 202 
Passenger, 217 
“Pike, Red-finned,” 217 


Pilsbry, Henry A., 132, 194; notes by, 


201, 211, 
Pinckneya bracteata, 174, 197 
Pine(s), 175, 188, 219, 220; figs. 

black, 217 
longleaf, 183, 217; fig. 
shortleaf, 217; fig. 
Pine barrens, 183, 184, 190, 220 
Pine forest(s), 128, 183, 185, 188 
Pinguicula spp., 217 
Pink, marsh, fig. 
Pinus spp., 217, 220 
echinata, 
palustris, 217 
serotina, 217 
taeda, 217 


Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus, 


225 

Pipit, American, fig. 

Piranga erythromelas, 219 
rubra rubra, 219 

Pistia stratiotes, 217 

Pisum sativum, 217 

Pituophis melanoleucus, 221, 222 
mugitus, 222 

Plant(s), 125-132, 172 
petrified, 217 

Plantago cordata, 218 
major, 218 

Plantation, 173, 182, 185 

Platanus occidentalis, 218 

Plum, Chickasaw, 
hog, 218 

Plumb trees, 184 

Plume grass, 177; fig. 


Podophyllum peltatum, 218 


Pogonias cromias, 202 

Poinsettia heterophylla, 224 

Poison oak, 225 

“Polianthos Lilium fig. 
Polygonum sp., 217 

Polymnia uvedalia, 216 

Polypody, fig. 

Pomacea paludosa, 190, 217, 221, 227 
Pond-lily, yellow, 214 

“Poor grub,” 211 


Porcher, Francis Peyre, cited, 188, 199, 


218, 221 

Portulaca sp., 218 
Potatoes, Irish, 

sweet, 201, 21% 
Pottery, 184, 189 
Pottsburg (or Fla., 182 
Prickly ash (Aralia), 195 
Prickly pear, 215 

scrub, fig. 
Prince Wales, 172 
Prinoides, 218 
Prinos, 
Procyon lotor litoreus, 218 
Progne subis subis, 213 
Promicrops 210 
Prunus spp., 200, 218 

angustifolia, 218 

caroliniana, 211 

domestica, 218 

190 

umbellata, 218 
Pseudemys nelsoni, 224 
Ptelea trifoliata, 218, 223 
Pumpkin, Seminole, 218 
Punica granatum, 218 
Pyle, Francis C., 132; cited, 182 
Pyle, Mary W., 132 
Pyrularia pubera, 180, 221 
Pyrus communis, 217 


Quaker(s), 133, 178, 204, 227 
Quartz, 218 
Quercus spp., 214 
alba, 215 
chapmani, 215 
coccinea, 215 
geminata, 215 
laevis, 188, 197, 215 
laurifolia, 190, 215 
197, 215; fig. 
minima, 214, 215 
215 
nigra, 215 
prinus, 215 
pumila, 215 
rubra, 215 
stellata, 214, 215 
stellata var. margaretta, 215 
velutina, 214 
virginiana, 215, 218 
Quiscalus quiscula quiscula, 197, 210 
quiscula stonei, 210 


Raccoon, Florida, 192 
Rail(s), 226 

King, 226 
Raja, 221 
Rallus elegans elegans, 226 
Rana 198 


grunniens, 198, 205 

pipiens sphenocephala, 205 
Ranidae, 205 
Rankin, A., 132 
Rapuntium, 219 
Rats, 192 
Rattler, Canebrake, 222 

Diamondback, 222 

Florida Ground, 222 
“Rattle fig. 
Rattlesnake-master, 194 
Rattus, 218 
Raven, Northern, 201 
Redbud, 210 
Red River, 
Redwing, Eastern, 223 

Florida, 223 
Reedy Island, Del., 172 
Cyclopaedia, 203, 204 
Reese, L., 132 
Regulus satrapa satrapa, 227 
Reptile(s), 126, 129, 198 
Revolution, 205, 212, 214, 222, 223 
Revolutionists, 227 
Reynolds, Charles B., cited, 219 
Reynolds, Governor (John), 227 
Rhamnus caroliniana, 205 
Rhapidophyllum histrix, 216 
Rhoads, N., cited, 175 
“Rhododendron, rose 181 
Rhododendron minus, 180, 181, 200, 219 
sp., 224 

toxicodendron, 225 
Rice, fig. 
Ricebird, fig. 
Riceboro(ugh), Ga., 173, 174, 214 
Richardson, Emma B., 132 
Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis, 
Ricinus communis, 216 
River Styx, Fla., 184, 
Roach, 221 
Roberts, William, cited, 189 
Robeson, David G., 132 
Robeson, John A., 132 
Robin, 219 

Southern, 219 
Robinia sp., 211 

hispida, 219 

pseudo-acacia, 219 
Rochelle, Fla., 185, 188 
Roccus saxatilis, 219 
Rockfish, 219 
Rocks, 192, 217 
Rocks, The, Ga., 177; 
Rocky Creek, Ga., 178 
Rodman, Fla., 183 
Rollestown, Fla., 182, 219, 226 
Rolling Wire-grass Country, Ga., 175 
Romans, Bernard, cited, 196, 203, 209 
Rose-bay, lesser, 200, 219 
Rotantha floridana, 199 
Rubus idaeus var., 218 
Rudbeckia spp., 219 


Sabal minor, 216 

palmetto, 199, 216 
Sabbatia decandra, fig. 
Saccharum officinarum, 224 
Sagittaria sp., 219 
St. Andrew’s Sound, Ga., 202 
St. Augustine, Fla., 125, 181, 189, 212, 215 
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St. Catherine’s Island, Ga., 173 

St. Francis, Fla., 187, 191, 197; fig. 

St. Francis Dead River, Fla., 191, 210 

St. John’s River, Fla., 125-128, 132, 
183, 185-187, 189, 191, 198, 211, 212; 
figs. 20, 

St. John’s-wort, 208; fig. 

St. Mary’s River, Ga.-Fla., 174 

St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 132, 174, 181, 222 

Saleachie, 177 

Salientia, 205 

Salix spp., 227 

Salpingostylis caelestina, 210 

Salticidae, 223 

Salt-marsh grass, fig. 

Salt Springs, Fla., 191, 192, 223; fig. 

Salt Springs Run, Fla., 191, 192 

Salzburgers, 202 

Sambucus canadensis, 203, 220 

203, 220 

Samia cecropia, 217 

Sand, 195, 206 

Sandbur, 221 

Sand Prairie, Fla., 190, 218 

Sandstone, 201 

Sapelo Island, Ga., 222 

River, Ga., 173 

Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied, 227 

Sarcoramphus papa, 128, 226 

Sassafras albidum, 220 

Satilla River, Ga., 174 

Saturniidae, 217 

Savannah, Ga., 172-176, 178, 181, 182, 
205, 227 

Savannah-Packet, 172 

Savannah River, 198; fig. 

Sawpit Creek, Fla., 182 

Sayornis phoebe, 217 

Scalopus aquaticus australis, 213 

Sceloporus undulatus undulatus, 211 

Schist, 220 

Schoepf, Johann David, cited, 206, 209, 
219 

Schooner, 192 

Schrankia sp., 213 

Schuylkill River, Pa., 129 

ocellatus, 202 

Science, 126 

Scirpus validus, 198 

Sciurus carolinensis carolinensis, 223 

Red-headed, 211 

Scotland, 222 

Sereven County, Ga., 175 

Scrub, Florida, 183, 192, 202 

Scudder, Samuel Hubbard, cited, 175 

Sea-bass, Black, 196, 197 

Sea urchin, 203 

Seeds, 126 

Seiurus aurocapillus, 224 

Selachii, 220 

Sellards, H., cited, 184 

Seminole(s), 126, 190, 209, 223, 226 

Seminole War, 193 

Seneca River, C., 180, 210; fig. 

Senecio sp., 220 

Sensitive briar, 213 

repens, 216 

Shad, Florida Lesser, 204 

Shadbush, 213 

187, 204 


Shells, 125, 186, 190, 192 
Shell bluff, 
Shell mounds, Fla., 217 
Shepard, Charles U., cited, 177, 191 
Sherman, B., 132, 183 
Shiner, Southern Golden, 221 
Shirley, Selina, 208 
sialis, 213 
Siebert, Wilbur H., cited, 196 
Sigmodon, 218 
Signalosa vanhyningi, 187, 204 
Silk-moth, Tulip-tree, 217 
Silverbell trees, 206 
Silver Bluff, C., 176, 205 
Silver Glen Spring, Fla., 192, 210 
Simmons, William Hayne, cited, 184, 208, 
223 
Simonton, B., 132 
Simpson, George Gaylord, cited, 129 
Simpson, Clarence, 132, 194; notes by, 
190, 206 
Sink(s), 188, 191 
Sink-hole(s), 183, 185, 189, 190 
211 
Sisters Creek, Fla., 182 
Sistrurus miliarius barbouri, 222 
Sisyrinchium sp., 210 
Sium suave, 221 
Skunk, Florida, 218 
Slaves, 207 
Small, John cited, 177, 186, 194, 199, 
206, 209, 210, 213, 215, 216, 218, 221 
Smartweed, 217 
Smilax, 221 
bona-nox, 221 
pseudo-china, 221 
Smith, James Edward, cited, 129 
Smith, Jared G., cited, 217 
Snails, 190, 198 
Snake(s), 130 
Black, 222 
Coach-whip, fig. 
Common Hog-nosed, 226 
Coral, 222 
Corn, 213 
Florida Banded Water-, 222 
Florida Pine, 221, 222 
Four-lined Chicken, 222; 
Glass, 
Gray Chicken, 218 
fig. 
Milk, 222 
Rough Green, 222 
Snakeroot, 195 
button, 220 
Solander, 129, 130 
Solanum tuberosum, 218 
Solidago sp., 222 
Sour-wood, fig. 
South Carolina, 124, 128, 185, 188, 189, 
199, 209 
South-Carolina Gazette, 172, 176, 200 
South Newport, Ga., 173 
South Newport River, Ga., 173 
Spalding, James, 181 
Spalding, Mrs. James, 127, 222 
Spalding, Thomas, 222; cited, 212 
Spalding’s Lower Store, Fla., 124, 182, 183, 
185, 187, 191. 192; 
Spalding’s Upper Store, Fla., 186, 187, 191, 
192 
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Spaniards, 193, 199, 212, 215, 217, 219 
Spar, 222 
“Sparrow, Little brown fig. 
Sparrow, Swamp, fig. 
White-throated, 203 
Sphaerium sp., fig. 
Sphyrapicus varius varius, 227 
Spice-bush, 197 
Spider(s), 132 
jumping, 223 
Silk, 223 
Spider lily, 181, 216 
Spinus tristis tristis, 206 
Spirit Creek, Ga., 177, 178 
Sprunt, Alexander, Jr., cited, 187 
Squash, crookneck, 218 
Squaw-weed, 220 
Squier, G., and Davis, cited, 214 
Squirrels, 192 
Southern Gray, 223 
Stacy, James, cited, 213 
Staggerbush(es), 210, 211 
Standing cypress, 197 
Staphylea trifolia, 223 
Stark’s Grove, Fla., 187 
State, The (Columbia, C.), 132, 176 
Stenanthium gramineum, 177 
Stephenson, Lloyd William, cited, 177 
Sternotherus, 224 
Stevens, William Bacon, cited, 196, 203, 
213, 220 
Stewart, General Daniel, 173 
185 
malachodendron, 223 
pentagyna, 223 
Stictia carolina, 204 
Stokes Landing, Fla., 182, 183, 187, 192, 
223; fig. 
Stone, Samuel, 172 
Stone, Witmer, 132; cited, 123, 199 
Store Alachua Savanna, Fla., 184, 185; 
Stork, William, cited, 219 
Strawberry, 205 
Strawberry-bush, 203 
Strix acclamator georgica, 
varia georgica, 216 
Stuart, John, 172, 176 
Sunbury, Ga., 124, 173; fig. 
Sunflower, 207 
Sun rose, 200 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, 176 
Sus scrofa var., 207, 217 
Sutton, Clement 132, 180 
Suwannee River, Fla., 132, 183, 
219; fig. 
Swainson, William, cited, 175 
Swan, Whistling, 224 
Swanton, John R., 131, 132, 179; cited, 
179, 194, 209; notes by, 193 
Swanton, John R., cited, 221 
gum, 211; figs. 
Sweet shrub, 199 
Sweetwater Branch, Fla., 185 
Creek, Ga., 178 
figs. 17, 
Sycamore, 218 
221 
floridanus mallurus, 207, 218 
Symplocos, 196 
tinctoria, 
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204 
204 
al., cited, 216 
Fla., 188 191; fig. 
Island, Fla., 182 
177 
nut, fig. 
Scarlet, 219 
219 
203, 224 
ascendens, 202 
distichum, 202 
129 
129 
radicans, 197 
palustris subspp., 227 
209 
187 
bauri, 224 
Nelson’s, 224 
helianthoides, 224 
M., 182 


Thomas, Cyrus, cited, 177, 179 


Brown, 224 
Hermit, 213 
spp., 211 
pubescens, 224 
(Indians), 193, 194 
Toad, Southern, 205 
Governor Patrick, 185, 206 
tree, 227 
Torrey, Bradford, cited, 196 
Tortoise, Soft-shelled, fig. 
Towhee, Red-eyed, 225 
Townes, Henry Jr., 132, 194; notes by, 
197, 204, 207 
Toxostoma rufum, 224 
124, 176, 183, 184, 188, 190, 192, 
193, 196, 205 
old, 183 
Treaty Augusta, 
Treaty Picolata, Fla., 
Tree, Line, Ga., 181 
Mark’t, Ga., 179, 180 
Tree-frog(s), Florida, 205 
Green, 205, 225; fig. 
Little, 205 
Trichechus latirostris, 213 
odoratissima, 188, 218 
Tripsacum 177, 179, 198, 206 
Triticum sp., 226 
aédon aédon, 227 
181, 186, 187 
True, Frederick W., cited, 128, 186 
Trumpet flower, 197 
canadensis, 194 
Tucker plantation, Fla., 185 
Tugaloo River, C., 179-181, 198; 
fig. 
Tupelo gum, 211, 225 
migratorius achrusterus, 219 
migratorius migratorius, 219 
Turkey(s), Eastern Wild, 225 
Florida Wild, 182, 225 
Turner, John, 172 
Tursiops truncatus, 202, 218 
125, 186, 224 


Soft-shelled, fig. 

Florida Box, 224 

Gopher, 222, 224 

Leather, 226 

Musk, 224 

Southeastern Soft-shelled, 224 
Tuscawilla Lake, Fla., 184, 202; fig. 
Tuskawilla, Fla., 184 


Ulmus spp., 203 

Umbrella tree, 212 

227 

214 
Florida, 132, 190 
rns, 173 

sp., 214, 226 

divaricatum, 226 
perfoliata, 226 


~~ 


Vanilla, wild, 188, 218 
Veatch, Otto, and Lloyd William Stephen- 
son, cited, 177 
Venus mercenaria, 200 
Verbena sp., 226 
Vervain, 226 
Vespula spp., 207 
maculata, 207 
Viburnum sp., 215 
Vicia spp., 226 
hugeri, 226 
Vigna catjang, 217 
Vignoles, Charles, cited, 189, 190, 196, 216 
Villa Rolle, Fla., 182 
Viola spp., 226 
Virginia, 199, 212 
Vitis spp., 206 
vinifera, 206 
Viviparus georgianus, 217, 220, 227 
Vulture(s), Black, 124, 199, 226; fig. 
King, 226 
Painted, 127, 128 
Turkey, 226 


Wacasassa River, Fla., 189, 190 
Wafer ash, 218 
Walker, Perot, 127, 132, 188, 190 
Wallace, K., 132, 194; notes by, 220 
Walter, Thomas, cited, 130, 195 
Walton, Judge (George), 205 
Warbler(s), Magnolia, 204 

Myrtle, 204 

wood, 197 
Warmouth, 124, 198, 224; fig. 
Washington, General (George), 212 
Wasp, 197 
Water chinquapin, 201 
Waterfowl, 192 
Water grass, 188 
Water hyacinth, 185; figs. 18-20 
Water lettuce, 217 
Watermelon Pond, Fla., 188, 191 
Water parsley, 221 
Water pennywort, 208 
Water-snake, Florida Banded, 222 
Watkins, W., 132, 183, 194; note 

by, 210 

fig. 
Waxwing, Cedar, 201 


Weakfish, Common, 225 
Spotted, 225 
Weasel, Florida, 226 
Weevil, Cotton-boll, 227 
Wells, Randall, 132, 183 
West, Erdman, 132, 185 
West Indies, 222 
Wherry, Edgar T., 132 
Whip-poor-will, Eastern, 226 
White, George, cited, 196, 203, 212, 213, 
227 
Whitefield, George, 208 
White King’s town, Fla., 189 
White people, 181 
White’s Creek, Ga., 179 
Job, 183, 192 
216 
Florida, 216 
Williams, Belle, cited, 132, 176, 205 
Williams, John Lee, cited, 191, 197, 200, 
Williams Creek, Ga., 132, 178 
William’s Spring, Fla., 192 
Wilson, Alexander, 129 
Wire-grass, 206 
Wisteria, American, 217 
Wisteria frutescens, 217 
Witch hazel, 206 
Wolf, 130 
Wolves, Florida, 227 
Woodmanston, Ga., 173 
Woodpecker, 227 
Pileated, 227 
Red-bellied, 227 
Red-headed, 227 
Southern Downy, 227 
Southern Hairy, 227 
Worms, 198 
“Wortola 223 
“Wortola Lacha,” 223 
Wren(s), Eastern House, 227 
Long-billed Marsh, 227 
Short-billed Marsh, 227 
Wright, Carl, 179 
Wright, Governor Sir James, 172, 176-178, 
205 
Wright, Robert, cited, 215 
Wright, Sam., 172 
Wrightsboro(ugh), Ga., fig. 
Wrightsborough Creek, Ga., 17% 
Wrightsboro Road, Ga., 177 
Wyman, Jeffries, 192; cited, 
191, 192, 214 


Xanthorrhiza simplicissima, 178, 221 
Ximenia americana, 124, 211; fig. 


Yamasee, 191-193 

Yaupon, 199, 208 

Yellowjackets, 207 

Yellowroot, 178, 221 

Youmans, William Jay, cited, 123 


Zanthoxylum clava-herculis, 227 
Zea mays, 201 

Zephyranthes atamasco, 211 
127, 129 
Zygoptera, 202 
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Map Archibald “Sketch the Northern Frontiers Georgia, extending from the Mouth the River Savannah 
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Savannah, 1818. 
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Map Travels William Bartram Florida, 1774. 
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Map the General Surveys East Florida, performed from the Year, 1766 1770.” 
(From Crown Collection Photographs American Maps, ser. vol. no. 49, 1907.) 
for lakes the St. John’s River and their modern equivalents are: 


“Lake Little Lake George. 
“Lake 

“Lake 


“Lake 


names 
“Lake Lake Monroe. 
Lake George. 

Lake Dexter. 

Lake Beresford. 


“Lake Lake Jessup. 
“Lake Barrington” Lake Harney 
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PLATE XVI 


Georgia’: Rock Bass (Ambloplites (Original Museum; from 


photostat, Historical Society Pennsylvania.) 


For descriptive notes, annotated index, 
under Bream. 
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¢ 
<— 
photograph original British Museum; slightly retouched.) 
This probably the present Blue Sink, mile north Newberry, Alachua County, Fla. 
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Fic. William Bartram’s drawings beautiful Fly (Imperial Moth, 
imperialis) and marsh pink (Sabbatia (Original British Museum; from photo- 
stat, Historical Society Pennsylvania.) 

The former mentioned volume (p. 56) large Gourd The latter 

another lovely inhabitant the Green Savanahs seemes the Family N°. 
but still, more admirably beautifull; The Flowers are produced vast profusion very large, some 
have seen when blown, inches over, deep rose color, with splended golden star, the 
midst raised bed deep crimson, the number Petals are various, from 30, but 
never saw any double Capital X.” 
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PLATE XXV 


Warmouth (Chaenobryttus (From photograph original British Museum.) 
For descriptive notes this and the following three species, see annotated index, under Bream. 


(Lepomis (Original British Museum; from photostat, Historical Society Pennsylvania.) 
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PLATE XXVI 


| 
he 
a 
(Lepomis (Original British Museum; from photostat, Historical Society Penn- 
sylvania.) 
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Bream (Lepomis (Original British Museum; from photostat, Historical Society 
Pennsylvania.) 
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